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PREFACE 


Y the title of this volume, Truths New and Old, 
I wish to imply that old truths may be seen in 
the light of the new, and new truths in the light of 
the old ; in other words, that the old doctrines can 
be expressed in ways not out of harmony with new 
modes of thought, and that all new knowledge can 
be absorbed into the Christian faith without destroy- 
ing its continuity. 
But some further reasons ought, perhaps, to be 
given for publishing a volume of parochial sermons, 
I am conscious that I publish partly from a sense 
of what I may call historical obligation. I am vicar 
of a church in whose porch I have placed a board 
with the names and dates of all the vicars for 700 
years. How greatly we should value a volume of 
ordinary parochial sermons preached by my pre- 
decessors of 100, 200, 300 years ago in that pulpit! 
How interesting it would be to trace the continuity of 
substance and the change of form! But the change 
is still going on, and my successor in A.D. 2000 will, I 
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hope, be interested to find this volume in our parish 
safe, though he will smile at his predecessor’s old- 
fashioned way of expressing himself. 

I confess also to a hope that I may help the 
younger clergy, of this diocese at least, by putting 
within their reach this illustration of my experience 
and judgment, whatever it may be worth, as to the 
sort and range of sermons which our Lancashire 
working people, men and women, will listen to with 
dnterest and profit. Not that I at all wish to limit 
the application to this diocese. I have therefore 
purposely selected specimens of doctrinal sermons, 
for which there seems to me to be an increasing 
desire ; and of expository sermons or Bible studies, 
which awaken a new interest in a book which is 
becoming more and more difficult for us to read in- 
telligently ; and of practical sermons of very various 
kinds. 

I have another reason for publishing which 
is less easy to express. It appears to me that we 
are only beginning to understand the true nature 
and results of the religious unsettlement which my 
generation has witnessed, and into which the young 
generation finds itself plunged. It has become plain 
to all educated people that the result of “the new 
learning” has been to modify profoundly the autho- 
rity of the zpszsszma verba of the Bible, as an ultimate 
basis of credibility either for isolated statements of 
objective fact, or for absolute and final dogmas on 
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the nature and relation of God and man. It has 
long been clear that there is no infallible voice in 
the Church to declare objective and ultimate truth 
in either of these regions. It is becoming equally 
clear that there is no infallible book which can make 
such a voice needless. 

Now it has been assumed very generally by friends, 
and perhaps universally by foes, that all our beliefs 
rest on one or both of these foundations; and since 
these foundations, as ordinarily exhibited, are de- 
monstrably inadequate to bear the weight laid upon 
them, it has seemed to follow that the great edifice 
of the Christian faith must fall, Many are anxious 
on this account, and fear that any examination of the 
foundations will hasten the fall; some are calmly 
triumphant, and withdraw to a little distance, waiting 
for the inevitable crash. 

But they have waited for some time; a generation 
has passed away, and the crash does not come. The 
Christian faith ought to fall! What is holding it up? 
Is it only the cohesion of an old building that en- 
ables it to stand with no foundation? It is beginning 
to be suspected that there must be some very solid 
foundations, of a hitherto unsuspected kind, con- 
cealed and represented by these visible foundations, 
and that on these all that is essential and vital in 
our Christian faith is being found to rest. 

Now a pulpit is not the place in which to promul- 
gate philosophical views as to the nature of these 
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foundations whose existence is thus assured to us. 
It takes two, it has been said, to tell the truth—one 
to speak, the other to hear. It is, however, quite 
certain that the sermons of any one who has, even in 
a rudimentary and imperfect way, realized the ex- 
istence of these hidden foundations, will be affected 
by them. And since no one is isolated in his thoughts, 
I am not without hope that to some who are half- 
consciously working, or wishing to work, in the same 
direction towards the vindication of faith these 
sermons may be useful. 

One such class of persons is constantly in my 
mind, There are many reasons co-operating at pre- 
sent to diminish the supply of highly qualified candi- 
dates for the ministry. There is abundant testimony 
that many are restrained from even thinking of Holy 
Orders by the fear that some degree of dishonesty, 
or at least some resolute closing of the mind to light 
and truth from certain quarters, is necessary. If this 
volume should be instrumental in convincing one 
such person that his fear is unfounded, or relieve 
from discomfort one person who is feeling uneasy 
under the burden of Orders that he took before his 
mind was matured, I should regard its publication as 
justified. 

A final reason for publishing is that the Church of 
England seems to me to have before it at this hour 
the grandest opportunity ever offered to it. She 
might deserve and win the large and peaceful hege- 
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mony of all the Churches of progressive Christianity 
throughout the world. Any one who takes the same 
general view of the position of our Church that I do, 
however small his ability and influence, is called on 
to do what he can for what he believes is the cause 
of truth and light, and thus strengthen the hands of 
our natural leaders. 

My preface has grown to some length ; but I must 
add two sentences. 

One is to explain that I lay no claim to originality 
in my sermons. It is only occasionally, however, 
that it seems possible in sermons to acknowledge 
obligations explicitly ; and afterwards, when revising 
them for the press, I am often unable to recollect 
the sources from which I derived suggestions. 
Rightly or wrongly, this is the view I take of 
morality in the use of other men’s materials in 
sermons. We ought to give our people “to drink 
out of a running stream,” as Dr. Arnold used to say, 
“and not out of a pool.” The fresh matter that we 
read ought to be utilized in our sermons. We must 
bring forth from our treasure, however scanty it be, 
things new and old. And this is especially true for 
parish priests, who have but little time for continu- 
ous study. Some readers will, I do not doubt, dis- 
cover that I had been reading Wendt, or Kaftan, or 
Hastings’ Dictionary, or the Bishop of Winchester’s 
Charge, or the Economic Review before writing some 
of the following sermons. It is quite true. But it 
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would be a sort of pedantry of morality to acknow- 
ledge every obligation in the sermon itself, and a 
great impoverishment if one felt precluded from say- 
ing anything which one had seen well said elsewhere. 
I cannot conclude without acknowledging my 
great obligations to my friend Archdeacon Stead, 
late of Bombay, now residing at Florence, for his 
wise, learned, and most careful revision of the sermons 
that form nearly the first half of this volume. He 
must not be regarded as in any degree responsible 
for them ; but it is certainly due to him that in some 
points they are more accurately and guardedly ex- 
pressed than they would otherwise have been. 


JAMES M. WILSON. 


THE VICARAGE, ROCHDALE, 
October, 1900. 
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The Incarnation as the Ultimate Truth 
to which Nature Points © 


I 


‘‘The Word became Flesh, and dwelt among us.”—/ohn i. 14. 


AM concerned this evening only with one 

aspect of this truth of the Incarnation, viz., as 
a truth to which Nature as a whole points. In 
later sermons I shall speak of its relation to man 
in particular. 

Now to regard the Incarnation as a truth to 
which Nature as a whole points may seem at first 
sight somewhat of a paradox. For that it is con- 
trary to nature that such a union of the Divine 
and human should take place would be asserted 
by all who deny it, and by many who affirm it. 
“Contrary to nature,’ say the one, and “therefore 
impossible and incredible and false”; “contrary 
to nature,” say the others, “a miracle of God’s 
redeeming grace, and the greatest trial of our faith.” 
And yet the best theologians have never regarded 
it, in this way, as contrary to nature, but as the 
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climax of nature, its crown and completion. This 
is the point which, so far as I am able, I wish to 
put before you, as being the greatest help, the most 
solid foundation, of faith. I need scarcely say that 
it will require close attention to follow what I say. 

The study of nature has become more and more 
a study of life. I do not mean only that living 
things, such as plants and animals, are being studied 
more and more; but that as men study the whole 
of nature, they find a continuity running through it. 
It is all of a piece, from the forces of what we call 
dead or inorganic matter, to the senses and will ot 
live animals, And therefore it has become natural 
to think of the forces of nature—under the form in 
which we ourselves exert them,—as a sort of living 
force, a will, the manifestation of a Personality 
hidden deep below them. 

Such a thought adds a new meaning to the 
striking phrase of St. Paul, that “all creation 
groaneth and travaileth.” He speaks of the created 
world as if it were a living person. Hence the study 
of nature, leading us, as I have said, to regard 
nature as all of a piece, is leading some philoso- 
phers to regard it as the manifestation of the life 
and will of that |Eternal Being whom we call God. 
From beginning to end, in all its parts, in all its 
developments, the universe is coming to be regarded 
more and more by students as the expression of 
the mind of God. 
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And it is, moreover, plain that as a manifestation 
of God it is gradual and progressive; it proceeds 
by stages. The sciences which deal with the pro- 
cesses of nature tell us the outlines of the gradual 
advance of the earth from formless chaos to what 
we see to-day. There was a time, long ages ago, 
when this globe of the earth had neither animal 
nor plant on it; nay, when it had neither dry land 
nor sea, but all was molten liquid rock or dense 
vapour: and through ages untold the Creator has 
produced, first life, in its infinite diversity of plant 
and animal, each one revealing some aspect of His 
own infinite life; and finally man, with powers of 
a wholly different order,—reason, art, imagination, 
goodness, love,—still ever revealing something higher 
in God Himself. And each of these stages of revela- 
tion of God is absolutely new and miraculous to the 
stage below. The first appearance of life and auto- 
matic movement, with the power over matter of 
appropriating it and using it; the first appearance 
of will, making matter obey; and of man that can 
choose and decide, invent and aspire, and discern 
right from wrong—this is, to one who does not 
see the whole plan, a miracle. This gradual progress 
of creation from the inorganic to the organic, and 
from the organic to the sensitive and rational— 
which is a scientific fact—is either the result of 
unconscious and blind forces (the most difficult of 
all explanations to accept), or the working out of 
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the increasing purpose of the Divine power which 
is “over all, and through all, and in all.” 

The pebble reveals something of God to one who 
can read, in the nature of the stone of which it is 
made, the history of its formation; and can read, 
in its rolled and rounded form and its position, some 
outline of its later history. But it only reveals the 
lower, the mechanical action of God. The bird or 
the butterfly, to one who can reflect, is a far higher 
revelation of beauty, mind, order, power—infinite 
beyond all words to describe. The man, with 
conscious personality, with a reason which is capable 
of exploring everything in the universe, and reflect- 
ing even on its own origin; with a conscience, and 
a power of goodness, and a recognition that love is 
the greatest and divinest of the faculties of man, 
with his power of association, for objects other than 
self-regarding, into a church or a nation—this is 
the highest thing we see as yet on earth. 

This is what I mean by saying that God’s revela- 
tion of Himself is progressive. 

But is it not equally plain that it is incomplete? 
Can any one think that this self-revelation of God 
in nature has been completed when He has made 
creatures like you and me? A climax is necessary. 
There must be a far-off goal to which all this pro- 
gress is tending. It is impossible and incredible 
that we are the end, the crown, of things; that we 
are the perfect flower of creation, the perfect mani- 
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festation of the goodness and love and holiness ot 
God. 

Thus, to any of us who try to look on nature as a 
whole, it is certain that we shall come to regard 
everything as a revealing of God in some aspect ; we 
shall regard our will as a glimpse of His will, our 
personality as the outcome of His, our righteousness 
and justice as fragments of His. 

But a glimpse implies the possibility of a perfect 
vision ; fragments imply a whole; and thus we are 
led to expect, as the goal to which all nature points, 
some perfect expression of personality and righteous- 
ness and love. But this perfect expression is the 
Incarnation of God in the person of Jesus Christ. 
We can think of no other consummation of the 
incomplete scheme except such a revelation of God 
in the form of man as shall leave nothing beyond 
itself. 

To one who thinks on this progression, the world 
seems strangely incomplete without a Christ who 
reveals God. Heis necessary to its being intelligible. 
Mere physical laws, and vegetable or animal life, and 
even human conduct and mind, express but little of 
God: we need absolute truth, absolute beauty, as the 
goal to which creation is tending : and at some stage 
this goal must be shown to us. 

This perfect and final revelation of God in the 
person of Christ took place, of necessity, at some 
particular epoch and in some particular country: 
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it must take place in time and space. And, as has 
been again and again shown, there was an extra- 
ordinary fitness, beyond the reach of accident, in the 
time of the world’s history, and in the place on the 
world’s surface, to which Christ came. It has 
attracted less attention that Christ came in the 
fulness of the time, when the preparation was com- 
plete, and it was possible for man, under the com- 
bined influence of Jewish faith and Greek philo- 
sophy, to apprehend the truth of the Incarnation as 
part of God’s design, and to feel the need of it. It 
was the natural completion, at the natural time, of 
God’s eternal designs. 

I have spoken of Christ’s work as fulfilling and 
completing nature; as being continuous with it, 
necessary to it. But, you may ask, is there not a 
very real sense in which all Christ’s work may be 
looked on as reversing our nature, opposed to it, 
counteracting it, stemming its whole tide? Yes: 
and this latter view is right when we think of man’s 
nature as it actually is, its tendency to sin, the mys- 
tery of its wrong bias, of which, whether we look within 
or without ourselves, we cannot doubt. And it is this 
thought which has led many theologians to represent 
the Incarnation as an after-thought of God,—a scheme 
carried out in order to undo the work of Satan when 
he brought about the fall of man. But the Church 
has never held the view that, but for the fall, there 
would have been no Incarnation. It was part of the 
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eternal designs of God, in whom there can be no 
wavering or uncertainty, no after-thoughts. It is 
probable that this representation of the Incarnation 
as an atter-thought, a device, a representation which 
Milton popularised, and» which has coloured Puritan 
theology, has proved a great stumbling block to faith. 
It is truer to fact, and is sounder Catholic theology, 
to say, with the Nicene Creed, that “for us men 
and for our salvation He came down from heaven” ; 
but that the perfecting in man of the Divine like- 
ness, through the Incarnation that lifts man to God 
and reveals God to man, was necessary even had 
there been no fall: it was part of “the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God.” 

And one other thought is sure to occur to the more 
reflective among you—that the method of the Incar- 
nation was out of the order of nature, miraculous, and 
that this is difficult to reconcile with the doctrine 
that I have been explaining to you, that nature is on 
the other hand continuous, inevitable, necessary. 

There is no opposition between the two ways of 
regarding it, though it would require more time than 
can now be given to show this fully. The apparent 
opposition arises from the popular misconception of 
the nature of miracle. Miracle is the unexpected 
and unprecedented appearance of the higher powers 
of nature among the lower ; an appearance inexplic- 
able by the lower laws, but the natural result of the 
higher. The appearance of the Divine creative 
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power among men, and in the form of man, is in- 
explicable by the ordinary laws of human life; but it 
is neither more nor less inexplicable than is the 
appearance of man among animals, with his marvel- 
lous reason and conscience; or than that of life 
among the dead inorganic elements of nature. Each 
is something unexpected and unprecedented, and is 
therefore a miracle to the lower; but each is the 
necessary outcome of God’s self-revealing power—it 
is a part of the whole scheme. We are ourselves not 
at the summit of the whole creation, but only on its 
slopes. We have to look up as well as down, if we 
would understand the whole. It is this region, this 
infinite region above us, which is so intensely real, in 
which the explanation of ourselves and our destiny is 
to be sought. If there were no such region, miracle 
would be impossible. Every aspiration, every sigh, 
every prayer, every noble and generous deed, finds its 
origin or explanation there. Poet and artist and 
prophet and saint, the clear eyes of childhood, and 
the matured wisdom of the aged servants of God, see 
something of this region above us; and from it, and 
in it, we are able to discern our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Finally, you will see how this thought of the In- 
carnation links together the whole of creation as the 
manifestation of God. We must not blind ourselves 
to the insoluble problems connected with the exist- 
ence of evil. No evolution-philosophy, no theology, 
explains them. But none the less we may feel, where 
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we cannot see, that the whole world is full of the 
glory of God. In the creation below us, in ourselves, 
and in the region above us of which we can only 
know in part and prophesy in part, God is there, at 
once indwelling in nature and transcending it. This 
unity and grandeur of conception does, by its very 
greatness and simplicity, commend itself in every age 
to the minds of the thoughtful and humble, and does 
help us to recognise the Incarnation in its true light, 
not only as a fact of history and a revelation of God 
but as the ultimate truth to which all nature points. 
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“Yea, doubtless, and I count all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord.”— 
Phil, iii. 8. 

SPOKE last Sunday on the Incarnation as the 
ultimate truth to which nature points. 

This evening I am to speak to you on a closely 
connected subject—the Incarnation as the satis- 
faction of human aspirations and spiritual instincts, 
The text I have just read to you shows how Jesus 
Christ satisfied St. Paul’s aspirations. 

Let us first try to think out somewhat carefully 
what we mean by human aspirations, and what 
degree of reality and scientific weight we ought to 
attribute to them. In bringing this subject before 
you, I do not think I can do better than quote to you 
some well-known lines of Longfellow, from the open- 
ing of one of his poems :— 

Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and nature, 
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Who believe that in all ages 

Every human heart is human ; 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 
For the good they comprehend not ; 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness, 
And are lifted up and strengthened, 
Listen. 


Aspirations, then, the poet tells us—and other 
poets teach us the same lesson—are the instinctive 
longings of the human heart for a good that they do 
not comprehend, based on the instinctive conviction 
that an unattained good exists. 

Now there is a type of mind which deliberately 
puts these aspirations and convictions aside, and calls 
them fancies, dreams, vain imaginations: a type of 
mind which but rarely expands into these aspirations 
itself, and secretly or openly despises them in others, 
and regards it as a mark of the weak, unpractical 
mind to be influenced by anything so intangible as 
an aspiration. Its attitude is, “Give me something 
solid, something I can handle and see: and leave 
aspirations for poets and parsons.” Undeniably this 
materialistic type of mind exists, and we are all of 
us to some extent under its influence. 

But this type of mind is itself both unscientific 
and narrow. It is unscientific because the existence 
of these emotions, feelings, faith, aspirations, is as 
much a fact as anything else in nature, and can only 
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be overlooked at the risk of losing some side of 
nature and of truth. It is unscientific also, because 
even in physical science we do not deal exclusively 
with visible and tangible things; we do not ever rest 
in them. We goon, asa matter of course, to seek 
their connection with invisible forces. All the facts 
we see in nature are phenomena which point to 
something else—laws of force, causation, life; un- 
seen mysteries, causes of causes, behind the visible 
phenomena. Deliberately to ignore the great fact 
that men do possess and exercise their faculties of 
aspiration and longing for some knowledge of the 
unseen world, and their convictions that it exists, is 
to shut one’s self out from a whole region of actual 
experience. This is to be narrow-minded and 
materialistic, as well as unscientific. It would be 
ridiculous, and indeed impossible, to study matter 
that we can see, but refuse to refer its action to 
forces that we cannot see; and it would be equally 
ridiculous and misleading to study man and his 
bodily and material needs, and to refuse to study the 
motives, the longings, the aspirations after the in- 
visible, which are, in fact, among the forces which 
affect his conduct. I claim, then, for human aspira- 
tions the right to be considered scientifically as an 
important part of nature. More and more this is 
coming to be seen and acknowledged. 

But it may fairly be said that individual aspira- 
tions, though never meaningless, are not character- 
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istic of the whole race, and hence do not prove a uni- 
versal truth. If we wish to draw any general conclu- 
sion from the fact that human aspirations are satisfied 
by the Incarnation, we must study the aspirations of 
large masses of men—those continuous and earnest 
aspirations after the unseen which we call religion. 
We cannot be wrong in saying that the religions of 
the world are expressions of man’s longing for and 
seeking after God and some knowledge of the eternal 
and unseen world. 

I can only, of course, glance at a few of the most 
familiar of these religions, and pick out their most 
characteristic aspirations, and show how they are 
satisfied by the Incarnation. 

Take the ancient Egyptian religion. Nothing 
strikes one more in reading about it than the earnest 
longing of men for immortality that it shows. The 
great pyramids are but vast tombs to protect in deep 
rock-hewn chambers the bodies of the dead which 
they hoped would live over again. The mummies, 
which we all associate with Egypt, were made with 
the same purpose of preserving the body as the 
receptacle of the future life. All their religious life 
was bent to one purpose—to fit them for the judg- 
ment of Osiris and life in the after world. It was 
an earnest longing, a hope that filled their religious 
books and coloured their whole lives. But it never 
rose to more than a confident hope. Now the Incar- 
nation, with its necessary sequel the Resurrection, is, 
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as far as we can see, the only proof that could be 
given that their hope was not a delusion. That the 
Son of God, who had existed before all worlds, 
should take human form and live after the death of 
the body, is at any rate to the believer a proof that 
the possession of a human body does not involve 
the extinction of the spirit when the material body 
perishes. If God has so much in common with man, 
man may have eternal life in common with God. 
We are justified, therefore, in saying that the Incar- 
nation met and explained the longing and desires of 
the ancient Egyptians for personal immortality. 

Take the religion of the Greeks, The best re- 
ligious feeling of the Greeks is not that which is 
shown in their mythology and in the common stories 
of their gods, but in what were called their mysteries 
—traditions of very noble teaching, handed down 
from far-back Aryan ancestors, and far above the level 
of the popular religion. It was under the influence of 
this higher symbolism that Socrates declared so con- 
fidently that one would arise some day, not among 
the Greeks, but among those whom they regarded as 
barbarians, who would charm away all fear of death. 
Here Socrates touched the very centre of Greek 
aspiration. It was to be set free from the fear of 
death. To lose sight of this bright and beautiful 
world, and the sunshine and blessed light of day, 
to know that one’s body would crumble into decay, 
and that one’s memory would perish like last 
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summer’s flowers—this seemed to them so cruel and 
so sad. Now is it not plain that the Incarnation, 
and that alone, has taken away the fear of death? 
None but he who believes in it can truly say, “I 
desire to depart and to be with Christ, which is far 
better.” The Incarnation satisfied the longings of 
the Greeks to be free from the fear of death. 

Let me take one more example—the great religion 
of Buddha. The founder of that religion, who lived 
five hundred years before Christ, has been described 
as “Compassion seeking to save.” He saw one great 
truth—that the peace he longed for could only be 
won, and the storm of passion, the miseries of self, 
and the aims concentrated on self, could only dis- 
appear, in a life of absorption into the eternal con- 
sciousness. He taught that to consecrate one’s self 
to the good of others, to human service and the cure 
of human ills, and this alone, would be peace, and 
would be eternal union with God. It is a splendid 
truth, but in Buddha’s teaching it lacked proof; it 
lacked vitality, the power of inspiration ; and it has 
degenerated into inactivity, despair, atheism. But 
in the Incarnation, and in Christ, this noble aspira- 
tion and truth finds full and inspiring and convinc- 
ing expression; for here is the Christ, who is one 
with God, devoting Himself to human service, and 
teaching that only he who so gives up his life ever 
truly finds it. The Incarnation fulfils the yearnings 
of the great Buddha for proof that God is love ; 
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and Christ’s teaching that he that loveth not know- 
eth not God, and that by love and self-sacrifice we 
enter into the Divine nature, would gladden that 
pure and generous soul. 

So I might speak of the longings of the best Jews 
for an assurance of ultimate righteousness on earth, 
a kingdom of God; or of the Roman Stoics for an 
assured ground of human dignity and self-respect ; 
or I might go back to the well-known story of our 
own Saxon forefathers, and their longing for some 
sure word of revelation as to the whence and whither 
of this mysterious life of ours. But for this there is 
no time to-night. Nor can I now tell you of what 
observant missionaries report—how pathetically true 
it is— 

“That in even savage bosoms 


There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 
For the good they comprehend not.” 


Assuredly, if there is any fact in nature well estab- 
lished, it is that, whatever be the immediate and 
secondary origin of man, he has had implanted in 
him as a part of his nature an ineradicable desire for 
some light on his origin and destiny, for some assur- 
ance of life other than this life we live in the body, 
some real union with God. And the truth which 
alone can satisfy these aspirations, and to which 
alone they point, is such an actual union of the 
Divine and human as is presented to the world in the 
person of Jesus Christ. The summit of human aspi- 
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rations, as shown in all religions, is to become one 
with God. And the Incarnation teaches us Christians 
that we who are baptized into Christ as His members 
may through His Spirit share His Divine nature, as 
well as the human nature which He bore. 

But if I stopped here, you might feel that I had 
spoken of the aspirations of old-world races as em- 
bodied in non-Christian religions, and had not spoken 
of our own feelings and longings to-day. Have not 
we English men and women of this particular age 
some common longings and strivings, which are 
characteristic of our own century and of our own race 
and Church? Yes, I think we have; and much of 
the restlessness and dissatisfaction among the best 
and tenderest and truest people are signs of these 
strivings in our hearts, unexpressed, and almost in- 
expressible. The best within us is dissatisfied with 
our national and social and industrial and personal 
life, and we ceaselessly aspire to something better. 

If we look at our national life and relations to 
other nations, we have little satisfaction in our great- 
ness and wealth and empire. There is a taint of 
unscrupulousness, of reckless pursuit of gain, of in- 
justice. There is, we fear, a lack of high-mindedness 
in us. Our conduct asa nation does not satisfy our 
conscience as a nation. Rudyard Kipling, with the 
genius of a true poet, expressed the thought deep 
down in millions of British hearts, in the refrain of 
his recessional hymn :— 
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Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 


Or if we turn to social life, we are longing for 
infinitely more of social justice than we see, and we 
know not how to attain it. We desire from the bot- 
tom of our hearts that the disparity of means for lead- 
ing a pure, healthy human life in our different classes 
should be far less than it is: that the rich should 
live more like the poor, and the poor more like the 
rich: that there should be no such miserable failures 
in life——some lives choked, suffocated with wealth 
and amusements and extravagance, and others de- 
graded, in their poverty pitiful, such as haunt our 
lodging-houses, stand on our door-steps, and die in 
our workhouses. We hate the terrible conditions 
under which so much of that which ministers to our 
comfort and ease is produced—conditions made worse 
by the cruelty of some, and by the thoughtlessness 
and ignorance and incompetence of others, including 
ourselves. We sigh and long for more light and 
guidance, or agitate for reform; and ever the evil 
driven from one place seems to reappear in another, 
and more knowledge means more sorrow. Our lives, 
if we are sensitive to wrong, are spoilt by sins and 
selfishness. 

Or we look at individual lives, often full of beauty 
and self-control and high-mindedness, but restless and 
rudderless, steering nowhither, with no star without, 
and no compass within. We long for a revival of 
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faith in our Lord as the Way, the Truth, and the Life 
which would enable such drifting souls to see a 
purpose in all, and would strengthen them tenfold 
and cheer them into sunshine in the work they are 
doing, 

There are aspirations enough among us, among us 
in this church, though, with the taciturnity and shy- 
ness of Britons, we conceal them, and stick to our 
business maxims, and show hard and cold faces to 
the world. Still there these aspirations are, as we all 
know ; and, I repeat, they are to be trusted, they 
are facts of nature, great realities, tokens that God’s 
Spirit is working among us, grounds of hope for 
the future. 

And Christ the Son of Man and Son of God is the 
truth, so far as we can see, which alone can satisfy 
these longings. We know of none other. It is this 
identification of the spirit of man with the Divine life 
that teaches true brotherhood, and creates com- 
passion and courage, and that gives undying hope. 
How it would transform our relations with the 
African races if all English men and women who 
went to Africa had the faith of Livingstone! Living- 
stone, I believe, never made a convert to Christianity. 
He claimed none. None is recorded. He was an 
explorer rather than a missionary. But what a 
power he has been! It was the man himself, and it 
was his faith in the Incarnation that made the man. 
The whole world was his brother in Christ. He saw 
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the world transformed and glorified in the light of 
this faith in the Divine life. Why should we not all 
do the same? How it would transform commercial 
and industrial integrity, placing it on a new basis! 
How it would transform the miserable conditions 
under which some labour is still performed in Eng- 
land! It is not too much to say that it would be 
impossible for men to employ labour under some 
conditions which have been recently made public, if 
they believed the truths of spiritual brotherhood and 
of our truly Divine life, which the Incarnation implies 
and carries with it. 

Nothing in the world but this faith saves men or 
nations from degeneracy and decay. And to those 
who have this faith, ever growing clearer and 
brighter, the world and life becomes ever more and 
more of a revelation of God—“the whole earth is 
full of His glory.” The Incarnation is the power to 
remove the faint-heartedness of men; it fills men 
with dignity and hope, as well as love, even as it 
filled St. Paul, who counted all things but loss for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus his 
Lord. It is the satisfaction of human aspirations 
and human needs. 
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‘This is His commandment, That we should believe in the 
name of His Son Jesus Christ, and love one another.”—1 John 
lil. 23. 
N the first of the sermons of this course I spoke ot 
the Incarnation as the ultimate truth to which 
nature points ; and in the second I spoke of it as the 
satisfaction of human aspirations. I have as my 
subject this evening, “ The Incarnation as the dis- 
tinctive and central truth of Christianity,” so clearly 
brought out in the text I have chosen. 

By distinctive I mean, of course, that no other 
religion teaches this truth, In Mahometanism, 
Mahomet is only the prophet of God; in Confu- 
cianism, Confucius is but the great Master or 
Teacher. In neither Greek nor Indian religions, 
amid the many supposed appearances of deities in 
human form, is there one supreme and final revelation 
of the Father in the Person of His Son. 
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It is a teaching peculiar to Christianity, and its 
acceptance by the most thoughtful and progressive 
races of the world is no mean argument that it is 
true, and will ultimately prevail. It appeals to the 
highest human nature. This then is what is meant 
by calling it distinctive. 

But it is also central. And this will require more 
thought if we are to grasp it fully. 

What do we mean by Christianity? It is not an 
unnecessary question. Shall we say Christianity is 
the belief in Christ? But this may mean more than 
one thing. It may mean the conviction that as a 
Leader and an Example to men there is no one to 
compare with Jesus. It may mean that of all men 
Jesus is the best and most Godlike. Ifit means this 
to any one,I will not withhold from him the name of 
Christian. He may be a true and worthy follower of 
the Master, our Lord Jesus Christ; he may manifest 
His Spirit and do His works; and I believe that 
such an one will be acknowledged ungrudgingly by 
the perfect pity and love of Christ at the last. What 
such an one did to the least of His brethren will be 
acknowledged as done to Himself. Such men, like the 
Apostles themselves, live with our Lord, and do not 
at once find out that He is the Son of God. They 
are drawn to Him and love Him, and serve Him, for 
His perfect humanity, and yet they “have not known 
Him” ; until—it may be in this world, it may bein the 
next—their eyes are opened, and they see in His 
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Divine glory the Master whom they served. If they 
do His will, they will know of His doctrine. 

But while such men are to be called Christians, and 
welcomed as brothers, yet we cannot without qualifi- 
cation call their religion Christianity, For Christianity 
is much more than a spirit and a rule of conduct. It 
is that, but it is more. It is a rule of conduct in- 
spired and guided and maintained by a whole theory 
of life. Christianity is a connected view of life as a 
whole—a view of the meaning of man’s discipline on 
earth, of the gradual illumination of his mind and 
soul, of the influence of God’s Spirit on him, and his 
future destiny. It is a rule of conduct, not arbitrary, 
nor dependent on individual conscience, nor purely 
inspired by example; but a rule arising from a whole 
group of connected truths which we call Christianity. 
We must not give to a part the name which is rightly 
and commonly appropriated to the whole. 

Central among these connected truths is the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. 

This very important fact of the centrality may be 
shown in more than one way. ~My remarks cannot 
be more than suggestions to guide your own thought. 
the subject of my sermon is enough for a volume. 
The centrality of this truth may be brought out 
historically. Nothing can be plainer than that the 
evangelists, and St. Paul, and St. John, and St. 
Peter, not only assume and imply the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, but they assume that it was perfectly 
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familiar to their readers. It was not necessary, at 
least to St. Paul and St. Peter, to insist on it. It is 
so interwoven with their thoughts that it cannot be 
separated and leave the narratives or letters an in- 
telligible whole. It is equally plain that it is asserted 
in the Creeds—more definitely, though not more 
clearly than in the New Testament. The Creeds 
form the fence of Christian truth, the Bible its pasture 
ground. The Creeds protect and define the truths 
scattered richly over the whole area they enclose; and 
over the whole area is found the Incarnation. It is 
equally plain again that the whole Catholic Church 
and its theology are based on the truth of the Incar- 
nation. Historically, then, beyond all question, the 
Incarnation is the central truth of Christianity. 

But we mean more than this. We mean that all 
that we Christians associate with the thought of 
religion, conduct alone being partly excepted, is 
vitally linked to the truth of the Incarnation. 

I will take some examples :— 

Take the forgiveness of sins. A creed or theory of 
life from which this is absent can scarcely be called a 
religion—certainly cannot be called Christianity. The 
forgiveness of sins is found in the earliest and shortest 
form of the Apostles’ Creed. But on what does our 
beliefin it rest? On the eternal goodness of God. 
But how are we assured of God’s eternal goodness? 
It is certainly not the obvious teaching of nature 
which knows no forgiveness. Natural law makes 
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no distinction between sins and mistakes, and 
punishes both without mercy and without fail. 
Unless we believe that Jesus Christ did verily re- 
veal the character of God, not as a good man may 
be thought probably to resemble God, but as an 
authoritative revelation of God Himself, we have no 
assurance of God’s eternal goodness, nor a_ well- 
grounded hope of forgiveness of sins. 

Or take Eternal Life. There can be no Christianity 
without the acceptance of the truth of the doctrine. 
“ This is eternal life,’ says our Lord, “to know Thee 
the only true God.” But Christian teaching is that 
to know Christ is the only way to know God, and 
that there is no other way to be united with God 
except by union with Christ. Knowledge of God 
from nature alone is confessedly unattainable, and 
union with Him in spirit impossible from our 
ignorance. So far as eternal life consists in the 
knowledge of God, it is given to men only by the 
Incarnation. 

“T believe in the resurrection of the body and the 
life everlasting.” These are among the essential 
truths of Christ. Yet what guarantee have we for 
this apart from the Incarnation? Can any one believe 
in the resurrection of Christ unless he believes first in 
the Incarnation ? 

- No; you will find as you examine, article by article, 
the Creed of Christianity, that each assumes and rests 
upon this central.and fundamental truth. 
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Yet though this is so, we must not permit ourselves 
to think that by any reasoning or any philosophy 
the Incarnation can be proved. It cannot be made a 
matter of demonstration and of logic. It demands 
the exercise of a certain spiritual insight, a certain 
sympathy of the Divine within with the Divine with- 
out. The apostles were in the first instance drawn 
to our Lord by the fact of their possessing this 
spiritual insight, and it grew till they recognised the 
Divine in Jesus. It must be the same, and it is the 
same, withus. All that the preacher can do, besides 
showing what Christ was and said and did, is to 
help people to see His revelation of God as part 
of the whole plan, and to remove the hesitation 
that naturally arises in our minds if we regard the 
Incarnation as anisolated marvel. Perhaps, however, 
he may at this time do something more. We are no 
longer able tolook at the doctrine of the Incarnation 
exactly as the apostles were. With us it is associated 
with many developments, unknown in their age; and 
it presents greater difficulties to our minds than it 
did to theirs. This increased difficulty arises from 
two causes, 

On the one hand the whole modern conception of 
nature is that of uniformity and ordered progress and 
law ; the common conception of miracle, as contrary 
to nature, is alien, and the philosophic conception 
of it, as above but included in nature, difficult to us. 
To the apostles this modern phase of thought was 
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quite unknown. The miracle did not seem unna- 
tural or difficult; on the contrary, it was the obvious 
literary way of representing some abstract truth. 

On the other hand popular theology—which, it 
must be remembered, is-by no means the same as 
Catholic theology, or the real teaching of the Scripture 
and the Church—is for several reasons misleading 
from its excessive insistence on the miraculous 
element, and it is difficult to shake off this influence. 
This characteristic of popular theology arises partly 
from ovérpressing the thought of God as King,—from 
a sort of celestial imperialism, delighting to picture 
God as an absolute and transcendent ruler of the 
universe, which coloured popular Reformation theo- 
logy to the neglect of other thoughts of God; partly 
from an influence which systematised that thought 
into a theology, and presented us with a God whose 
justice and love were not of the same nature with 
human justice and love: partly from an explanation 
of the Atonement wrought by Christ, from which, 
in that form, so many recoil as unworthy and im- 
possible; but more than all from the habit of mind, 
deeply ingrained in us, but utterly unchristian, of 
seeing God in the exceptional and the ecclesiastical, 
and not in the ordinary and secular. 

We thus have the difficulty of reconciling a popular 
theology which misconceives and exaggerates the 
miraculous with a science and philosophy which is 
very unwilling to entertain it at all. 
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But again I say this is popular and not Catholic 
theology. Ina truer, older, and deeper theology than 
the popular, to which the Anglican Church is steadily 
reverting, we are taught to see in Jesus Christ, God 
working by law: we are taught that the coming and 
Incarnation of Christ was part of the eternal counsels 
of God, not out of connection with the past or with 
the future ; and that it was a step to a higher stage in 
the execution of His designs. 

And with this deeper theology science and philo- 
sophy have no quarrel. It seems to me true to say 
that popular theology and popular theories of science 
are more opposed than ever before ; and that Catholic 
theology, if we could present it apart from its popular 
dress, and profounder science are nearer than ever 
they were ; and it is for this reason that we ought to 
welcome the deeper study both of revelation and ot 
science. Both bring out the centrality of the doctrine 
of the Incarnation. 

There is only time for one more remark, which may 
be appropriate to some who think anxiously, but are 
unsatisfied, as to the actual truth of the Incarnation. 
Their state of mind may perhaps be best indicated 
by the words of one who told me that he would like 
to believe it, because it would explain so much— 
because it would weave all together, and give that 
unity and intelligibility to the whole without which 
the mind cannot rest. But, he went on, it is but a 
guess and an improbable guess, and the only founda- 
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tion for it is a few texts and inferences from an 
ancient book of doubtful origin. 

Iasked him in reply whether he was prepared to 
deal with the theory of gravitation on the same 
principles. It too is a guess, anda guess so highly 
improbable that even Newton could not imagine any- 
thing more unintelligible; and yet we accept it. And 
why? Because it gives unity and intelligibility to 
the whole of the solar system and of the sidereal 
universe. No one doubts that we present all natural 
forces to our imaginations under imperfect forms 
derived from our own experience. We think of 
electricity, it may be, as a current, because we can 
see currents; or light as waves, because we are 
familiar with waves; and gravitation as a pull, because 
a pull comes within our experience. But no coni- 
petent physicist believes that the forms derived from 
our limited senses are necessarily applicable to all 
nature. Our imagination is limited by our experience. 
And therefore in like manner there may be a crudity 
amounting to absolute error, and there must be an 
inadequacy, in our conception of anything that so 
transcends our experience as the relation of God the 
Father to Jesus Christ HisSon. The form of words, 
the defined conception, is of secondary importance : 
it is but an image of the truth, and it matters little 
how we express it if we believe that in the Person of 
Jesus Christ the ultimate Author of the universe has 
revealed His essential Mind and Will so that, as far 
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as we are spiritually enlightened, we know what 
God is. 

It is this that Catholic theology teaches in the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, and this that is the 
distinctive and central truth of Christianity. 
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The Incarnation as the Guide and 
Impulse to Personal Religion 


IV 


‘* Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is born of 
God.” —1 John v. I. 


HE subject of my sermon this evening is, “ The 
Incarnation as the guide and impulse to 
personal religion.” It is in many respects the most 
important of the four, because the one great test of 
the value of a doctrine is its bearing on life. I might 
have called it more than the one great test. It would 
be truer to say that the acceptance of doctrine has 
no moral value apart from its effect on our life. This 
truth is at once so important, so little understood, 
and so habitually forgotten or even disbelieved, that 
I shall say a few words to explain and illustrate what 
it means. 

There is a very strong prejudice, or current of 
traditional opinion, in the popular religion of our 
day, in favour of the notion that simply to profess 
unquestioning belief in the articles of our Creed, 
and the mysteries that underlie it, is a virtue and 
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a sort of security or passport, apart from their 
influence on our character and life. Such an 
assent is supposed to have a moral value in itself. 
This prejudice or current of opinion, which practically 
identifies faith with acceptance of doctrine, is not 
derived from Scripture direct, nor from the Church of 
the early centuries, but from Latin theology, and from 
an entire misunderstanding of the meaning of the 
doctrine of justification by faith—the fundamental 
doctrine at once of St. Paul and of Luther. Its effect 
on more thoughtful hearers is often to alienate them 
altogether from religion, because they feel, and are 
right in feeling, that a mere submission of judgment, ~ 
a determination on whatever ground not to ques- 
tion what is said on the subject of religion, but to 
submit to authority, is not a virtue but a serious 
moral defect; and because they see, in so many 
of those who are commonly called believers, no 
enrichment of nature and character, no moral ripe- 
ness, no fresh spiritual beauty or true Christlikeness, 
resulting from the confession of their belief. 

And if the effect of this divorce of creed from 
character is to alienate such persons, and throw 
them on their own resources for religion,—an effect 
we see every day and everywhere,—the effect is 
far worse on many of those believers themselves 
who identify faith with unthinking and passive 
acceptance of mysteries: in whom, therefore, faith 
shows no effect in character and spirit. Such identi- 
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fication is quite foreign to the mind of Christ; it 
creates a singularly indocile attitude of mind, fosters 
a very unlovable sense of superiority to others, and 
gives a false security, and makes too many Christian 
people contented with inactivity and unprogressive- 
ness. It closes their hearts and minds to light. 

Such is the effect of professed belief in doctrine, if 
it produces no moral fruit in life. It was the effect 
on the Pharisees. If you reflect on all this, you will 
see that it is true that the acceptance of the doctrine 
of the Incarnation has no moral value apart from its 
fruit in life; and therefore that the great test of 
that and every doctrine is its fruit in life. The 
final verification to us of the truth of the doctrine 
of the Incarnation is its ennobling and purifying 
influence on the life of man. Remember the hymn— 


“ What profits it that Christ hath deigned 
Our mortal form and flesh to wear, 

If we ourselves have ne’er attained 
His image formed in us to bear? 

The pure and virgin soul alone 

He chooseth for His earthly throne.” 


Once more, then, what is the doctrine of the 
Incarnation? It is that, in the carrying out of God’s 
eternal design of manifesting Himself in the universe, 
as a sequel and completion of the creation of matter 
and life and man, God made Himself known to man, 
so far as He could be made known under human 
limitations, in the person of Jesus Christ. It implies, 
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further, that this Divine life which was perfect in 
Jesus Christ was the complete manifestation of that 
which in fragments had been manifested in all men 
before, since all life and-conscience is the partial 
manifestation of God: and that, at this moment, the 
same Divine Spirit which was in Christ is in the 
world, and, in special though varying degrees, is a 
living power in the members of His Church. The 
doctrine of the Incarnation is by no means the state- 
ment of an isolated and miraculous fact that happened 
long ago to some one else; it isthe belief in a certain 
quality of human life revealed by the life of Christ ; 
it is the declaration that all men are called to that 
Divine life, that all have the capacity for the Divine 
life; and that while saint and seer and prophet in the 
centuries before Christ could but give us a hope that 
this was true, Christ Himself, once for all, proved its 
truth. The belief is nothing apart from the life in 
which we believe. If we seem to speak confidently 
of the designs of God, let it be remembered that it 
is not only from the facts of the past, in science and 
in human history, and from man’s own aspirations 
and nature that we clearly infer these designs, but 
that they are clearly stated in the profound Gospel 
of St. John. A part is before us, and we can see to 
what it tends: and the coming of Christ is another 
part which shows more clearly than anything else to 


what goal all is tending. He has revealed the ful- 
ness of life. 
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The doctrine of the Incarnation, then, if we truly 
hold it, cannot but act on us as a most inspiring and 
ennobling power. It must be a guide and impulse to 
personal religion, because it transforms and glorifies 
our whole conception of life. 

One great difficulty in speaking quite simply and 
truthfully on this subject arises from an overpowering 
sense of one’s own insufficiency. I feel simultaneously 
the immense stimulus of this belief, and my own 
failures and sluggishness in giving expression to it 
in conduct. It is often a guide I do not follow, and 
an impulse to which I do not yield. And many of 
you will feel exactly the same: it is the most 
humbling thing so to feel—that falling short of the 
standard which faith aims at, through yielding to 
that other law in my members ~rarring against the 
law of my mind. 

It is the most humbling thing to feel that one’s 
own temperament and character and limitations at 
every turn hamper, thwart, and conceal the effect of 
such a faith. We may well pray in our collect (of to- 
day) that “ whereas through our sins and wickedness 
we are sore let and hindered in running the race that 
is set before us, God’s bountiful grace and mercy may 
speedily help and deliver us.” But nevertheless, 
though we take shame to ourselves for our miserable 
lack of steady appreciation of this glorious and great 
truth, and our failure to live in the light of it, let us 
not make matters worse by concealing from ourselves 
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how glorious and great that truth is. For it has 
made all life new: every one of us is a member of 
Christ, a part of His great universal body, with special 
work to do for Him, with His life in us in part, and 
with the possibility of being filled with His Spirit. 
Every one of us may grow to a fuller knowledge of 
God’s will, may share in His work and His life, 
doing God’s will as readily as our hand obeys our 
own will. All this is implied in the Incarnation. 
The beautiful Christlike life, a life fully inspired by 
Him, is possible. We only see it at present in frag- 
ments, obscured by our wretched limitations, dis- 
figured by our bad tempers, and selfishness, and 
negligence, and ignorance, and wilfulness. But these 
fragments, these reflected lights, do tell us of what 
the whole may be, and of what the whole was in 
the person of Jesus Christ. 

Two remarks may here be made, both illustrating 
the power of the doctrine of the Incarnation as a 
guide and impulse to personal religion. 

One is this. It may be concluded as a matter of 
fact, by strictly scientific induction from observation, 
that the fruits of a ministry in affecting the lives and 
characters of others, and the charm of a saintly 
private life, are directly connected with this life in 
Christ, this devotion to Him, and are the immediate 
results of a faith in the Incarnation. Men of the 
most diverse intellectual gifts, men whose thoughts 
on minor points of theology are most conflicting, 
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extreme and unreasonable, men of opposed schools, 
if they are thus rooted in faith in a living Christ, and 
feel their membership with Him, do, as a matter of 
fact, awake in others the latent Spirit of God. Obser- 
vation proves that this utter faith in Christ is the 
greatest converting, educating, stimulating power 
in the world. It is simply a matter of fact that 
such people have been and are the salt of the 
earth. 

The other remark is this. It is obvious that the 
effect of Christian teaching in the Church of Christ, 
as shown in history and on our lives, is infinitely less 
than it ought to be. Our Church and we ourselves 
are but poor specimens, wretched advertisements, of 
the power of Christ! Andwhy? Let us not content 
ourselves with a general confession that we are weak 
and sinful, but admit the truth that the abuses and 
failures of Christianity in the past and in the present, 
in the Church as an institution, and in ourselves as 
members of it, are due, not to our holding this 
doctrine of the Incarnation, but to our forgetting it. 
Nothing is easier, nothing so tempting to our spiritual 
laziness, as to let Christianity degenerate into mere 
formalism, to be content with a regular perform- 
ance of duties that are largely formal and not too 
burdensome ; to profess a belief which makes no 
demand on us, and to hold ourselves excused from 
even dreams of attaining a Christlike spirit, still 
more from sacrifices and efforts to attain it. Such 
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formalism is a deadening force to which we are 
all exposed, and so it is the constant experience that 
enlightenings of the Christian conscience, impulses 
towards fresh manifestation of the Christian spirit, 
come less often from within the Church than from 
without it. The last thing that we should do is to 
forget or slight the inspiring power of the doctrine of 
the Incarnation, because the Church as a whole is at 
present so little inspired by it. It is not that the 
doctrine is powerless, but that we don’t really hold it, 
or that we hold it as a dead article of a creed, and 
not as the inspiring stimulus of life. 

“Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ,” 
says St. John, “is born of God.” But such a belief 
on the lips of St. John carried with it so much else, 
that it is not the mere verbal admission of the 
doctrine that seemed to him so potent as to re- 
generate the nature; it was the truth and all that 
it involved. It was a new view of man’s relation to 
God and of men’s relation to one another. If Jesus 
is the Christ; if in Him we see indeed both God 
revealed in human limitation and man as God means 
man to be; if Christ is a revelation of what is poten- 
tially in all men, then every believer that Jesus is the 
Christ has this new omnipresent guide and omnipotent 
impulse to life. He has the path of Christlikeness 
in temper marked out before him, for him to follow; 
and he has the motive power that impels him to live 
the Christlike life. If we wander from that path, or 
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fail to feel that power, it is because we have let slip 
the truth of the Incarnation. 

And further, it makes him look on all the world 
and every individual with new eyes. Some of us 
have hopes of humanity, but despair of almost every 
separate member of it. That cannot be the attitude 
of a believer in the Incarnation, any more than it was 
the attitude of Christ Himself. In publican and harlot 
Christ saw the inner soul of good; he believed that 
there was that soul of good in every one, and His 
radiant influence brought it out. The Gospel history 
is full of this. So it should be with us—to despair of 
no one, not the heathen nor the sinner, not the 
indifferent pleasure-hunter nor the hardened self- 
righteous Pharisee; we should love the possible 
Christ within every man. ’ 

There is a still wider effect of this doctrine on any 
one who firmly holds it. It glorifies all our humble 
working lives, all our wearisome domestic trials, all 
our sordid and worrying business anxieties. We 
cannot escape them; but surely we can feel that 
these are not our real and inner life.—they are merely 
incidents in this life we live in the flesh,—and that we 
can bear with them all if we have within the happy 
confidence that comes with the sense of our eternal 
life and brotherhood in Christ. 

It glorifies all our relations with others. These 
passing incidents of intercourse, so slight, so in- 
cessant, are the links between members of the living 
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Christ. Nothing is common nor unclean in those 
occupations of manhood which God has glorified by 
accepting them. 

The Incarnation glorifies all nature. We can see 
nature as the stage long prepared for the appear- 
ance of life and man; we can see it dimly shadowed 
forth in growing human hopes, and finally crowned 
by the coming of Christ, and His revelation of the 
future. 

It is a doctrine then which, just so far as it is truly 
held, does not fail to give cheerfulness in our own lot, 
courtesy and sympathy in our dealings with others, 
and resignation and courage in face of death. Such 
is some outline of the guidance and impulse to per- 
sonal religion that comes with the doctrine of “the 
Eternal Life which was with the Father and was 
manifested unto us.” 
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Christ the Saviour 
if 


“Thou shalt call His name Jesus, for He shall save His 
people from their sins.”—JZatt. i. 21. 


HIS is the first of a course of four sermons 

which I hope to deliver on the mornings of 
the Sundays in Advent; and the subject of this 
sermon is “Christ the Saviour.” 

If any child in our schools was asked why Jesus 
Christ came, he would answer, “He came to save 
us.” And if he was further asked what He came to 
save us from, I think he would answer, “He came 
to save us from our sins.” At any rate that would 
be the right answer. Therefore Christ is best known, 
and most loved, as the Saviour. That is the dearest 
to us of all His titles. When we can honestly speak 
to one another of Him as our Saviour, then we are 
not far from the kingdom of heaven. 

But if we are quite honest with ourselves, most 
of us would find it not very easy to explain to some 
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one who pressed us with questions what this salva- 
tion is, and how Christ saves us: we do not find it 
easy to explain it to ourselves. 

I intend to try and give you a plain answer to 
these questions—an answer taken from the earliest 
records we have of Christ’s own words. 

What then is salvation? I think we should reply : 
“ The salvation which Christ promises is complete and 
perfect blessedness and deliverance from bondage to sin 
in this life and in that which ts to come. “His 
followers,” He tells us, “shall have a hundredfold 
now in this time, and in the world to come eternal 
life.” They shall be happy now and for ever. He 
expresses this thought in a variety of phrases. His 
followers shall have the power to resist all harm 
—“nothing shall by any means hurt you.” This 
salvation is something that takes away all fear. 
“Be not afraid of them which kill the body.” It 
is represented as “having treasure in-heaven,” as 
“being rich towards God.’ These phrases, and 
others that you will readily recall, such as the 
beatitudes, all indicate that this salvation which 
Christ came to bring is something that transforms 
our very inmost nature, and is the eternal life, the 
life of God, already begun in us, It is some mar- 
vellous peace of spirit that lifts the soul above the 
region in which trouble, and worries, and fears, can 
really distress ; it is something that enables a man 
to realize himself as the child of God, and therefore 
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as possessing a divine as well asa fleshly life. The 
salvation or blessedness that Christ brings is this 
mysterious happiness and tranquillity of the soul 
that comes when it realizes its permanent sonship 
to God. That is the answer to the question, What 
is salvation ? 

Now the first remark to be made on this is that 
whether we can explain it or no, Christ “as brought 
that blessedness to thousands.\ It must be sheer _ 
ignorance of the past, and strange blindness to the 
present, to deny or doubt that in some way people 
who love and believe in Christ have this blessedness 
and tranquillity of soul. Their faith may be, in the 
eyes of some people, a delusion; but their blessed- 
ness and happiness are not. Blessed ave the merciful, 
and the meek, and the pure in heart. And with 
one voice they would all say that their blessedness 
comes from Christ. The fact is that Christ has 
saved, or is saving, them—deny it who can. He 
has lifted them above the slavery to sin; they are 
in another world, with other aims and hopes. 

Let us start with this—Christ is saving us now. 
It is a fact of experience. 

If you were explaining this to some one who 
heard it for the first time, he would surely go on to 
ask, “What must I do to be saved?” What are 
the conditions of attaining such a blessedness, such 
eternal life and happiness of soul, or of beginning 
to attain it? “What must I do to be saved?” 
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Now it would be easy to answer this in the 
technical and conventional language of the New 
Testament and the pulpit, and to say that the con- 
ditions are repentance, and conversion, and faith. 
But you well know how these words of religion 
have, by their very familiarity, almost lost their 
power to move and teach. Let us put them into 
the language of to-day—the language of conversa- 
tion. 

The conditions for you and me to be saved 
from our sins are a certain change of disposition— 
a change of purpose in life—brought about by know- 
ing something of Christ and loving Him and think- 
ing of Him; a change by which we become gentler, 
purer, more kind, modest, liberal; a change by 
which the best that is within us has free course, and 
our lower nature is kept! under: God becomes more 
of areality tous. This is the change of disposition 
which is necessary. . 

If we think of our life as a journey, such a change 
may be pictured as turning round and walking with 
our faces towards God, instead of with our backs to 
Him ; it is trying to get nearer to Him, not farther 
away ; and turning our faces towards God means 
seeing the greater and graver side of life, the realities 
of things, and not merely the trifles which commonly 
fill our minds. This is always accompanied with a 
strong and humble trust that what Christ said is 
true ; we begin to rely wholly on Him; a personal 
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element of trust comes in; and trust passes into 
love. And when we really love any one, then the 
greatest joy in life is to give him pleasure. 

The story of the Prodigal Son is for ever the 
picture of the conditions on which we are saved. 
There is the discovering how foolish, and wilful, and 
wicked we have been in straying from our home 
with God, and for a time forgetting our sonship ; 
there is the coming to one’s true and real self ; the 
certainty that God is ready to forgive; the going 
back in shame and tears, ready to do anything ; and 
the finding that God makes us welcome, forgives all 
the past, and fills our lives with peace. 

These are the conditions,—the change of disposi- 
tion, the feeling confidence in God’s mercy, and the 
love of Christ: in other words, repentance, conver- 
sion, faith, love. 

Yes, some one may say, but how am I to fulfil these 
conditions? Can I change my disposition? Can I 
feel trust in God, and love Jesus Christ? Can I now 
do all this? Why, of course you can begin to do 
so if you will. Nobody doubts that. At this 
instant you may breathe a heartfelt prayer to God 
to strengthen your resolve ; this morning you may 
dedicate yourself to God’s service at His Holy 
Table more truly than ever before; this day you 
may go out of this church more thoughtful, earnest, 
humble, sorrowful for sin. This evening you may 
say a more earnest prayer than ever before. Of 
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course you can begin. But our Lord put certain 
methods and helps before us; and if you are in 
earnest, you will note them very carefully, and 
follow these methods. 

Christ lays great stress on teaching. “Learn of 
Me,” He says, “and ye shall find rest unto your souls,” 
and that rest is what we have called salvation. You 
must earn. Is it likely, is it reasonable to expect, 
that if you do not try to learn about Christ and His 
will and His thoughts of God, that any change should 
come over you? You must “learn” of Him. You 
must read and think and pray over the New Testa- 
ment. You must take every chance of hearing of 
Him. You must dare to converse about Him, and 
own Him as your Master. Think what our Sunday 
schools may do in teaching Christ—teachers and 
scholars ever learning more, and so coming nearer 
to Christ. 

Then Christ lays great stress also on admitting 
Himinto yourheart. “Comeunto Me,” Hesays. “He 
that receiveth Me,” is another phrase. You feel that 
this means more than hearing about Him; it means 
some willing recognition of Christ as present with 
you. You begin to order your life and ways as if He 
were by. You must obey. “Take My yoke upon 
you, and learn of Me.” 

Such in brief was Christ’s early teaching of His 
disciples before they were ready for more. This was 
the way of salvation; these were His early con- 
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ditions and methods. Soon He began to teach 
them a more advanced lesson. He indicates to 
them more and more plainly that there is a path 
of suffering before Him, and that they too must be 
ready to take up their cross, They do not under- 
stand it at first, nordo we. There seems a mystery 
about it. But His teaching becomes plainer and 
plainer, that “the Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His 
life a ransom for many.” You remember that James 
and John wanted to have seats of honour in His 
kingdom. They still thought of salvation as leading 
to thrones of dignity. They were wrong: the Son 
of man came not for this purpose. He came to 
serve, to minister. He that would be greatest must 
be the servant. There is the mystery which Christ 
revealed—that lasting and perfect happiness comes 
with a life of “service.” This is the lesson so firmly 
grasped by His disciples and apostles. 

Once more, experience tells us that it isso. We 
might never have found it out ; but when it is pointed 
out to us, we see it. There is no one in the world so 
happy as one who is wholeheartedly serving God and 
man ; presenting “himself, his soul, and body,” as we 
say in our Communion Service; doing his very best to 
make this world God’s kingdom. He does possess 
that tranquillity of soul, that freedom from temptation 
and sin, that elevation above the world, which make 
him happy, come what may. He is “saved” in Christ’s 
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sense of the word salvation. Loyal service does in 
the end bring salvation. 

Lastly,/salvation is plainly connected with Christ’s 
death. He died to save us. This complete self- 
sacrifice of Christ, as the last and crowning act of 
His service, is closely connected with setting us free 
from sin. And we can see how it does so if we will 
but look at it very simply. Christ’s life and His 
willing death revealed the absolutely infinite love of 
God. There lies the power of the story of the Cross. 
“God so loved the world.” It is this that enters into 
a man’s soul, and makes him say, “God must be my 
Father indeed.” We turn to Him without fear. It 
gives men a new life; it breaks the bonds of sin by 
lifting men into a new region of nearness to God ; 
it liberates men from the awful stagnation and cold- 
ness, the death of the soul. So the Cross, as the 
manifestation of love, draws men to Christ and to 


= God, and thus saves them. 


Again, this too is a fact, witnessed to some extent 
by our own individual experience. Every one of us 
knows something of this power; every one of us surely 
is being a little saved from sin and from self by the 
power of Christ. 

The conclusion of all is this. Christ saves us by 
wakening in our hearts, through His infinite love, the 
sense of our own sonship to God. If we disbelieve 
this, I know of nothing that can pull us up out of our 
poor sinful life ; if we doubt it, or hold it feebly, then 
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our life will be ineffectual, vacillating, weak. If we 
hold it fast and firm, then we grow more like Christ, 
and work out our own salvation. May God grant 
that we may thus find Christ to be our Saviour. 
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VI 
ADVENT 


Christ the Revealer 
II 


‘* Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect.” —AZatt. v. 48. 


AST Sunday I spoke to you about Christ as the 
Saviour of men. This morning I am to speak 
to you about Christ as the Revealer of God. 

There is nothing in the world which men more 
earnestly desire to know than about God. What is 
He who made this world—where, and who, and of 
what nature? These are the questions which every 
religion, almost every man, asks and tries to answer. 
We Christians look for our answer in the words and 
life of Jesus Christ. But we do not find that answer 
expressed in accurately chosen words and definitions. 
It is not in words, but in life and action, that the 
nature of God is shown us by Christ ; and, therefore, 
we are not saved the trouble of thinking again and 
again—each generation of men—what that picture 
really reveals to each of us. 
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Will you now bend your thoughts to this high 
theme, and try to think it out, at any rate, a little 
way? We must bring to it the humble, devout 
heart, the seeing eye, the hearing ear. 

Begin by making it clear to yourself that Christ’s 
teaching is based on the Old Testament. He came 
not to destroy, but to fulfil, He introduced no 
entirely new conception of God, but He clarified and 
purged and enlarged the old; He removed what 
was temporary and materialistic; He brought out 
what was spiritual, moral, eternal. In fact, there 
had happened in His day what has frequently 
happened since. The conceptions of God, as sym- 
bolized and taught in popular religion, had remained 
fixed and crystallized, while the incessant growth of 
the human mind in moral insight, under the influence 
of God’s Holy Spirit, had got beyond those con- 
ceptions. Religion, as presented by its authorized 
teachers, was lower than the highest morality. 
What Christ did as a teacher was what all re- 
ligious reformers have done in a smaller degree. 
He showed that religion could throw off all that 
was temporary, external, and imperfect, and that its 
essence was eternal, spiritual, perfect. 

I said that Christ’s teaching about God was based 
on the Old Testament. There are some obvious 
illustrations of this, which will occur to every one. 
God is, for example, spoken of as a Father in the 
Old Testament, as in the New. So He is spoken of 
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as a King in the Old Testament, and our Lord came 
to preach the kingdom of God. And the method 
of teaching is the same: God is not defined in the 
words of philosophy ; but, in the New as in the Old 
Testament, He is shown in action. We are to learn 
about God from what He does. 

But the fundamental identity of Christ’s teaching 
with that of the Old Testament is of a different 
order. I do not know whether you know enough of 
other religions, ancient or heathen, to be able to see 
the one supremely important point in which the 
Jewish religion differed from all others. It taught 
that what we in our human consciences feel to be 
right is the truest revelation of what is the wz of 
God. This is what is meant by saying that the God 
of the Jews is a God of righteousness. It has been 
truly said that such as men themselves are, such will 
God seem to them to be. He made man in His own 
image, and we perpetually remake Him in our own 
by our imagination and our conscience. 

You have heard of Greek and Roman gods and 
goddesses, of Jupiter and Diana and Apollo, and 
the like; and of Baal and Moloch, gods of the 
Phoenicians. These gods were scarcely, if at all, con- 
nected in the minds of the people with the idea of 
righteousness, purity, truth, goodness. The difference 
isimmense. It distinguishes the Jewish religion from 
all the old-world religions. The Jews thought they 
did right when they exterminated the Canaanites, 
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and killed children along with their parents : so they 
represented it as God’s command, But morality 
grew ; later revelation came by the prophets; and 

this seemed to contradict what they had been taught 
as religion. Hence the conflict. Which was right? 
the old standard or the new? 

Now Christ’s revelation of God is first of all to 
be thought of as enforcing the old ideal of God as a 
God of righteousness ; but, in the next place, it must 
be thought of as brushing aside a great deal of what 
had been thought to be righteousness, but was now 
seen to be unworthy of God. Morality is pro- 
gressive. He enforced the new ideal of righteous- 
ness as being in very truth the will of God. To give 
one instance: He quoted the Old Testament com- 
mand in the form it practically took, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy,” but only 
to put it aside as not true morality, and therefore not 
religion: “I say unto you, love your enemies.” 

Therefore the teaching of Christ is clearly this— 
as conscience and knowledge and morality advance, 
our idea of God must always advance with them, so 
that the highest morality is identical with religion. 

I cannot exaggerate the importance of this teach- 
ing, or of its lessons for our time. The convulsion 
of the Reformation was caused by the fact that the 
morality of the people was higher than the teaching 
of the Church. The rejection of Christianity in the 
French Revolution, the widespread infidelity of the 
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18th century, was due to the same cause. And 
at this moment two large classes of people hold 
aloof from religion. The scientific class, because 
they see that much of what seems to them the 
authorized, and is certainly the popular, teaching 
about God falls below the standard of truthfulness 
and rectitude which they have attained in other 
things ; and the social reforming class, because they 
feel that religion afpears not to scruple to plead 
Divine sanction for time-honoured and still existing 
injustices and cruelties and crimes, or at any rate to 
be consistent with indifference to them, and profiting 
by them, instead of protesting against them. Because 
Christ is the Truth, all truth, whether of the physical 
or the spiritual order, is included in His religion ; 
and because He is the Holy and the Just One every 
effort to promote justice and equity between man 
and man has His blessing and is His cause, though 
many of His professed disciples are from narrow- 
ness of heart indifferent alike to truth and to justice. 
Christ’s teaching about God makes Him the 
perpetual ideal of perfection, and throws on our 
conscience the ceaseless duty of striving to reach 
that ideal. God is perfect Light, and Truth, and 
Love; and in Him is no darkness at all. It would 
be a great thing for us all to remember that there 
are men who stand aloof from us and our Church, 
not because its teaching is too high and great, but 
because it is, as they judge, too low and small. 
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But to go back to Christ’s teaching about God. It 
was not merely a revival and reinforcement of the 
Jewish revelation that God was righteousness and 
the Father of His people. He added to it several 
clear truths, more or less implicitly involved in 
the old teaching. 

First, that God was the Father of all men—of the 
evil and of the good, of the just and of the unjust ; 
and that the time had come for outgrowing the 
thought of God as only the God of a chosen nation. 
All men have a spark of the Divine life within them. 

Next, He added love to our conception of God. 
There was nothing in the Jewish revelation of God 
quite to correspond to Christ’s teaching in the 
parable of the Prodigal Son. Who could have 
thought that God was like that loving, forgiving 
father, seeing the repentant son while he was yeta 
long way off, and running to welcome him? This is 
characteristic of Christ’s teaching in its fulness and 
predominance. 

Then too He taught and showed the possibility of 
an entire acceptance of the Divine life and Spirit 
by the human soul. It was possible to “receive 
Him,” to “be in Him,” and for Him to be in men. 
It was possible to become “partakers of a Divine 
nature.” All this was new and surprising. We have 
scarcely yet realized its full meaning, But it rested 
on the fundamental truths of experience. The fact 
was so. Men did, and do, become suffused with the 
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Divine life. The Holy Spirit did, and does, fill 
them. The religion of that day had fallen into the 
danger which always besets us, of substituting 
legalism and ceremonial—a worship offered as a 
recognition of some transcendent Being—in the 
place of filial relation, love, willing service, and the 
welcoming God into our heart of hearts. Christ’s 
teaching was a protest against this conception of 
worship: “The kingdom of God is within you.” 

Once more, it is part of Christ’s characteristic 
teaching about God that He hates sin while He 
loves the sinner. If human nature is capable of 
receiving the Divine life, if we have the same 
human nature that Christ had, then sin is horrible 
as a defilement of a possible temple of God. The 
Christian standard of horror of real sin is imme- 
diately derived from Christ’s teaching about God— 
that only the pure in heart can see God. Where 
there is not this horror, there the mind and heart are 
still very imperfectly open to Christ’s teaching. 

And yet again, Christ teaches us that the same 
thought of God as our Father, and of ourselves as 
sharing in the life of God, binds all men together, 
and pledges all Christians to a life of willing service 
for one another. “ By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples,” said Christ, “if ye have love 
one towards another.” That is the test whether we 
know the God whom Christ revealed. 

These are the main points in Christ’s revelation of 
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God. He extends the old Jewish doctrine that He 
is righteous by reminding us that the standard of 
righteousness, and knowledge, and morality is ever 
advancing. God is the Father of all men, not of a 
select few; He combines love with an inflexible 
standard of righteousness. He teaches that our 
hearts are made to receive God in them as the 
animating principle of conduct—that we may be, and 
are potentially, partakers of His nature; and hence 
that sin is horrible and unnatural, and the life of love 
and holiness beautiful and natural as the expression 
of the Divine life. 

I have only one point to add. There is much un- 
belief about God. There may be not a few here who 
sympathize with some of this unbelief. There are 
things said about God which they cannot believe. 
But you will notice this. There is not much unbelief, 
either in you or in others, as to the God whom Christ 
revealed. There is an unbelief as to a good deal of 
human teaching about God, but not where Christ’s 
spiritual teaching is given and is understood. Where 
there is low and unworthy teaching about God, uni- 
versal experience tells us that men divide into two 
classes: the one runs into more and more of super- 
stition and the identification of religion with cere- 
mony ; and the other runs into fixed aversion from all 
religion as hindering the progress of morality. But 
where there is true and noble teaching about God,— 
about God the Father who made us to be righteous ; 
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God the Son, who showed us that the Divine could 
be perfectly manifested in human life; and God the 
Holy Spirit, the Divine life ever in our hearts,—there 
worship does not degenerate into unspiritual super- 
stition, and morality is inspired and kindled by the 
ever-present thought of God working in us. 

Such is, in brief, the work of Christ the Revealer, 
and the moral of it is plain. Religion, the service of 
God, is a ceaseless, upward striving. We should be 
always learning a little more about God, and always 
doing a little more because we have learnt: then our 
doing opens our eyes to fuller knowledge of God 
and His will, and so on while life lasts. It makes 
impossible to a real Christian the attitude of self- 
contentment, which says, “I know enough about God 
and do enough for Him. I shall stay as I am.” 
This is the most fatal of heresies. May God pre- 
serve us from it! 
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VII 
ADVENT 


Christ the King 
Pelake 


“* Pilate asked Him, Art Thou the King of the Jews? And 
He answered him and said, Thou sayest.”—S¢. Luke xxiii. 


3: 

HAVE spoken of Christ as the Saviour of men, 
and of Christ as the Revealer of God. To-day 

I am going to speak about Christ as the King. 
Let us, as before, take the first three Gospels as the 
chief basis of our study. They show in its simplest 
form the teaching of our Lord about the kingdom ; 
and it is perhaps not so familiar to us as we think. 
Bear in mind, first, that the hopes of Jewish deliver- 
ance and of restored greatness which we see in the 
Old Testament were kept up in the nation, and had 
in our Lord’s day,taken shape in they idea, that there 
was at-hand-a-universal, <kingdort on-earth, of which 
Palestine-was.to-be.the.centre, Jerusalem ‘the ‘capital, 
God Himself the King, and His Messiah a visible 
Vicegerent or Viceroy of God. It took this national, 
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material form. This thought was in every mind 
more or less clearly defined and hopeful according 
to temperament. They relied on the clear prophecies 
in the Old Testament, that a great successor should 
“sit on the throne of David”; that “a kingdom 
should be established which should never be de- 
stroyed ”g they-were-to-be-“a-kingdom of priests,” as 
clearly stated-in-the-Book-of Exodus. We cannot 
wonder that the people interpreted these words 
literally. We constantly make similar mistakes, our- 
selves..in.other.matters, confusing the spirit and the 
letter—things of the heart and soul with things that 
are visible and tangible. 

But, in-the-next~—plaee, we must, ‘remember that 
lying below the surface of the Old Testament is a 
loftier and greater and more spiritual conception of 
the future kingdom. The later Isaiah, and the 
writer of the Book of Deuteronomy in particular, 
plainly had such a spiritual kingdom before their 
eyes—a kingdom which was to overspread the earth 
with righteousness, and weld all nations together in 
some common relation to God. The same thought 
is present in many of the Psalms. But;~as-I have 
said, this glorious conception of an ennobled 
humanity, faded’ away as the centuries passed ; the 
Jews became more exclusive in their claim to God’s 
favour, more hard and self-righteous, more blind to 
the light of God shining outside their own nation and 
Church. Religion became a transaction, a duty, not 
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; \ 
a life of the soul. ) Its rewards were_a privilege, not-a 
temper-of-the-soul. 

\ Then came Christ ; and nothing more surprised 
the people than His recurrence to the nobler and 
wider thought of the kingdom as spiritual. The peo- 
ple were-not_only astonished at His teaching j=they- 
loved-itg but the priests and Pharisees hated it. It 
is so pleasant to be exclusive, and-to-think one’s-own 
opinion-and-Church-are the.one opinion and.Church 
that.are absolutely right, and.that.all.others are wrong 
and hateful to.God4.and-it-ig.so upsetting to have one’s 
complacency disturbed as Christ disturbed theirs. | 

(Now let us see what is meant by speaking of 
Christ. as proclaiming a spiritual kingdom. ) 

- It means this’ Flumility is the test of greatness 
in this new spiritual kingdom: he who serves most 
is the greatest of all. “The kings of the Gentiles,” 

Ghrist-tells-us, “exercise authority upon them ; but 
so it shall not be among you.” That is the first law 
of the kingdom; and this reverses all our ordinary 
notions at once and finally. It is a £imgdom, because 
all are to be filled with loyalty to one King ; but its 
high posts are not filled by the great, but by the lowly. 
“ The greatest-of-all-is-the-servant-of all” Hence 
there is nothing to attract the eye in the kingdom: 
“the kingdom of God is already among you”; it 
“comes not with observation.” There never was a 
time when there was not something of a kingdom of 
God... It_is among us-to-day ;-but-we-do not see it 
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unless..we~-look~-below..the.surface.-It is “hard to 
grasp..The disciples still thought of the externals 
of a king—of rank, grandeur, power, and sitting on 
thrones judging the twelve tribes—at any rate of 
privileges. Up to the end “they hoped,” as the 
disciples said, “that it should have been He that 
should have redeemed Israel”; at the end they 
thought Christ’s mission a failure, and all forsook 
Him and fled. And we too find it hard to under- 
stand. It is common teaching to say that the 
Church is the kingdom of Gods and;-of-course, 
there is a sense in which it is true: "but by that some 
people mean that our Church system—perhaps even 
that of the Church of England alone—represents the 
organization of the kingdom of God, its ministers 
holding the highest rank as the delegates of Divine 
Power. Phe kingdom of God is the sum total of 
the hearts and lives in which the Spirit of Christ, 
in all His love to God and man, is living-and work- 
ing;, and only so far as the Church is filled with 
Christ’s Spirit, and understood to include all who are 
so filled, so far it is the kingdom of God. There is 
the true kingdom, in whatever fold on earth they are 
found, in whatever regiment they serve our Master. 
So we see that in Christ’s thought the qualification 
for membership is the spirit of service and loyalty 
in the temper and character of the beatitudes—the 
temper and character of the meek, the humble, the 
merciful, the pure gand.that.baptism-is~ the wel- 
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coming into this new spiritual kingdom of!one who 
possesses, or of whom it is hoped that he will possess 
these gifts and \ graces of the Spirit. 

This is the first distinctive and startlingly new 
mark of Christ’s teaching as to the kingdom; it is the 
reign of God in human hearts, making them heavenly, 
and- willing to serve Him. That desire binds them 
all together in loyalty to their common Head, and 
therefore in mutual helpfulness, Have we got that 
mark of membership ? ) 

) The next distinctive mark is brought-out-by~His 

parables,..It-is- growth, (This, again, ought to be a 
familiar thought to us, but it is not. The teaching 
is that there is “first the blade, then the ear, after 
that the ripe corn in the ear.” We are familiar with 
it, of course, up to a certain point ; but our grasp of 
this teaching very often fails just where it is most 
distinctive ; just where Christ’s teaching differs from 
all that went before; just in what makes it the 
gospel of Christ. For-example, if.I were -to-ask you 
what John the Baptist’s-conception- ofthe kingdom 
was, and how it differed from. Christ's, what answer 
would..you-make? This is the way to think out 
what Christ really meant, by thinking out what the 
notions were which He came to supersede, and to 
enlarge and spiritualize. He came to supersede, as~ 
L_have_been saying, the notion of the common 
people that the kingdom was material and national ; 
but He came also to enlarge and spiritualize John’s 
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thought. But..what~.was--John’s~thought ?.. Very 
much, I suspect, what ours is.still. Do you remem- 
ber the characteristic words, “He will throughly 
purge His floor, and gather His wheat into the 
garner, and burn up the chaff with unquenchable 
fire”? John’s thought was-one-of-separation of the 
wheat-from..thechaff;-he-thought of the kingdom 
‘sas one of selection—a chosen few, a.lost-erowd. He 
pictured Christ as coming to gathér round Him the 
elect few to make a kingdom or a Church, and the 
others as perishing out of His sight—a kingdom of 
God in a larger kingdom of the teyi. 

Now this is alien to Christ’s leading thought, how- 
ever near it may be to ours, and however much 
seems to confirm it. All Christ’s parables and 
teaching about the kingdom represent it as always 
here, and always growing. Some of His parables 
dwell on the growth of it in the soul of the indivi- 
dual; some on its extension in the world ; some on 
its hindrances,’ orits-universality-at-last;-some on 
its mixture at present. Its growth may be slow, but 
it-is-to~be..universaly, the kingdom is Christ’s view 
of the destiny of mankind. Hence, if one is asked 
whether Christ spoke of the kingdom as something 
present, or as something future, the only possible 
answer is that He thought of it as both—as»beth 
present and-future; and if one is asked to define the 
kingdom of God, it is impossible—it is a reality too 
large to define. | 
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F-must~conclude--with-one-.or-two plain” lessons 
that-these=thoughts”enforce. 
_ You-and--I-profess~to"-be~members”™ of Christ’s 

kingdom» What then are we pledged to do and to 
be? (That kingdom is spiritual, and it is ever grow- 
ing. Is it not plain that we are pledged to try and 
conform our motives and standards of action to that 
which we believe Christ+-as-the-Saviour—-of-man-and 
the.Revealer-of-God-would approve as His own? 
It is often excessively difficult to judge what Christ 
would have us to do in specific points, I know that 
the path, even of action, is not always clear. Good 
men sometimes differ; and selfish men can easily 
find plausible reasons for any action. But in nine- 
tenths of our life action is clear, or at any rate the 
temper and principle of action are clear. Just so 
far as we are living in the spirit which we and all the 
world concur in thinking to be the spirit of Christ, 
so far, and no farther, are we members of His king- 
dom. Practically we all agree what is a Christian 
act, or temper, or thought, or life. A life in that 
spirit makes us loyal members of His kingdom. 
Only those who really try so to live know how 
difficult it is to put any real check on our natural 
inclinations, or make any real sacrifice of self, or to 
be loyal in the least degree beyond what comes 
easy and natural; and I must add that only those 
who make this effort know how needful it is to us 
to renew our knowledge of Christ’s spirit by read- 
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ing His words, by private prayer, by common 
worship, and by coming to His Holy Table. We 
cannot really live in His spirit, we shall only live 
in our own, without this pees and obedience, 
and humility. 

And the next lesson is, that\j we profess to be 
members at all of Christ’s kingdom, we should be so 
wholeheartedly and joyfully ; not, with all the re- 
servations, and qualifications, and limitations which 
we invent. Membership of that kingdom does not 
present itself in the Gospels as the sharing in any 
intellectual conceptions about the mysteries of God 
and man, of the present and of the future; but 
simply in the faithful resolution to stand or fall by 
the noblest we know, to make truth our aim, to 
follow Christ’s lead, and to follow wherever He 
seems to lead. It begins in an experiment: ‘Follow 
Me.” We commit ourselves to acting in His spirit. 
And it ends in an experience, the experience of His 
presence and approval: “We know whom we have 
believed.” ) 
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ADVENT 


Christ the High Priest 
IV 


“‘ Consider the Apostle and High Priest of our confession, 
even Jesus,”—/ed, iii. I. 

HE thought of Christ as our Saviour, the Re- 
vealer of God, and our King, is familiar. The 
thought of Christ as our Priest, or, to use strictly 
Scriptural language, our High Priest, is relatively 
unfamiliar, and probably obscure to some of you. 
But a little patience and attention will enable you to 
see that this thought of Christ as our High Priest 

does convey a very clear and valuable lesson. 
What is the fundamental idea of priesthood ? 
What do we mean by a priest? Put aside for the 
moment all thought of the Ordination Service in our 
own Prayer Book, and remember that in the religions 
of all nations, in all ages, there is something of the 
nature of priesthood. In Assyria, and Greece, and 
Rome, and Egypt the kings were the priests, the 
representatives of the nation before God. Among 
heathen tribes either the head of the family, or some 
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one with special hereditary knowledge, a sorcerer, “a 
medicine man,” acts as priest. The Druids were 
priests among the early British. Among the earlier 
Biblical records we find the patriarchs and others, 
such as Melchizedek, Samuel, Saul, David, Solomon, 
fulfilling the functions of priesthood, without other 
calling than that of their position in family and 
nation. To note this will help us to understand 
what is the essential nature of the idea of priesthood 
—what priesthood really is. 

It is this: men have a fixed and undying belief in 
God. They cannot prove this belief, but they cannot 
shake it off ; and they feel that the approach to God 
must be made with reverence and awe in consequence 
of their sin. Hence the conviction that this approach 
ought to be made by special persons in the name of 
all—special persons marked out by position, age, 
knowledge, family, or otherwise, who shall be the 
consecrated channels through which God and man 
shall meet; who shall represent God to man, and 
man to God. The idea of priesthood, therefore, arises 
from reverence, fear, and the sense of personal un- 
worthiness to approach God. 

This is the root idea—too deeply fixed in human 
nature, too universal, too permanent, to allow us to 
doubt that there is in it a fundamental and valuable 
truth. 

I repeat that the universal expression of the idea 
of priesthood is that there should be an order of men 
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specially set apart as channels through which God 
and man shall meet,—an idea arising from man’s 
sense of unworthiness to draw near to God, 

Now let us look at the Jewish priesthood, because 
it has so profoundly influenced Christian priesthood. 
In its original conception the whole nation were 
priests. “If ye will keep My covenant, ye shall be 
unto Me a kingdom of priests, and a holy nation.” 
This must never be forgotten as the ideal of Juda- 
ism ; this was the covenant in Exodus; every man 
was to be a priest, every one in direct and immediate 
touch with God, every one consecrated ; they were 
to be a holy nation. But this ideal was too high ; it 
imposed too great a strain. So a tribe, the tribe of 
Levi, was chosen, and on them the burden of conse- 
cration was laid. Then the family of Aaron was 
set apart as an inner circle of priesthood; and 
gradually, by a history too long and intricate to 
trace, the whole Levitical system, from the poor 
Levites to the great and wealthy high priest, grew 
up and established itself as a series of concentric 
circles of priesthood, and as a great political and 
social force in later Judaism. 

The separation of priest and people became com- 
plete. They had travelled far from the high and 
primitive ideal. The priest did the religion for the 
people. And meantime, to meet another need of 
the people, the prophets and psalmists and teachers 
had appeared and enriched the mind and soul of 
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Israel ; and synagogues and schools had sprung up, 
and these were the centres of learning, of piety, of 
prayer and praise ; there men heard the Scriptures, 
and there in reality they drew near to God. They 
became the centres of the religion of the heart. 

It was at such a time that Christ came. What 
was His relation to the contemporary priesthood ? 
He scarcely ever alludes to it; He was not a priest, 
nor were any of His disciples; He did not attempt 
to give life to the Temple sacrifices and worship. 

He came as a Prophet and a Teacher. He 
taught in the synagogues as well as in the Temple 
courts. The Christian ministry, moreover, is founded 
on that of the synagogue. In all the enumera- 
tions of orders of service that we find in the New 
Testament, the priest is never once hinted at; 
apostles, prophets, teachers, elders, pastors, minis- 
ters and the like, are named, but never priests. St. 
Paul’s priestly act is to minister the Gospel of God. 

Then how does it happen that Christ Himself is 
called a High Priest in the Epistle to the Hebrews ? 
And why is it that only in that one book Christ 
is spoken of as a Priest? There is scarcely a trace 
to be found of the thought by minute search in the 
Gospels, the Acts, or in the Epistles of Paul, or John, 
or Peter, or James. 

The answer is clear. It is an Epistle to the 
Hebrews. When or by whom that Epistle was 
written is uncertain ; but it is of apostolic age, and 
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full of the profoundest insight and inspiration. It 
was written to the Jewish Christians with the special 
purpose of consoling them for the loss of all that 
they had been brought to venerate as indispensable 
to religion. When Jerusalem fell, they lost every- 
thing: temple, priests, altars, sacrifices, all were 
gone, and gone for ever. All the covenant with God 
seemed bound up with them; and they were gone. 
How does the writer comfort them? He comforts 
them by telling them that they had got something 
far better—that to which all the past had looked 
forward ; the reality, of which all before was a 
shadow. So he begins by telling them, as we shall 
read in to-morrow’s Epistle, how “At sundry times 
and in divers manners God had spoken unto their 
fathers by the prophets; now at length He had 
spoken unto them by His Son.” This was the ful- 
filment of all hopes. He explains to them—it is a 
difficult book for you to read, and is often misread ; 
but what I am saying will help you to understand 
it—he explains to them that now all the priest- 
hoods of the past were gathered up into Christ. 
He was the one Channel in which God and man 
met, in virtue of the Incarnation, and the Death 
on the Cross, and the Ascension. He supersedes 
legislator, and altar, and sacrifice, and veil, and priest, 
being in every respect something greater. Moses 
was a servant—Christ a Son; the Jewish priests 
offered continually—Christ only once; they shed 
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the blood of bulls and goats—Christ shed His own ; 
they went into a holy place—Christ into a holier 
still, where He sat on the right hand of God; they 
offered material sacrifices— Christ the far higher 
spiritual offering of obedience and service—“I come 
to do Thy will”; they were always changing—He 
remained ever the same, “needing not daily to offer 
up sacrifices.” In every point Christ fulfilled all that 
the old priesthood pointed to: and so it is plainly 
said that Christ came to “take away the first, that 
He may establish the second.” The first and 
earthly priesthood and its offering of sacrifices to 
propitiate God is abolished; and the second, the 
spiritual priesthood of Christ alone as uniting us to 
God, is established; and the final words of the 
argument are that we are therefore to offer service 
well pleasing to God. Our one sacrifice is to be 
obedience—like the obedience of Christ—‘<I come 
to do Thy will, O my God.” In this union with 
Christ lies the reconcilement to God which sacrifice 
and priest foreshadowed. 

He thus consoled the poor Hebrew Christians for 
the loss of their visible, material, human priesthood 
and sacrifices, by showing that they had the reality 
to which it all pointed, that Christ was their one and 
only and everlasting High Priest. It is this great 
truth which makes the Epistle to the Hebrews so 
very precious a part of the New Testament. 

It is so for this reason. Human nature clings to 
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the visible, the tangible ; and experience soon showed 
that the spiritual elevation of the apostolic and primi- 
tive Church could not long resist the materializing - 
tendencies of the Judaism and paganism in the 
midst of which the Church grew up; and the 
Church slipped back, as it is always slipping back, 
into the old and lower thoughts ; and before three 
centuries had passed, the Christian ministry of bishop, 
and presbyter, and deacon, began to be identified 
with the old Judaic conception of ranks of priest- 
hood; the Eucharist became a sacrifice, and the 
Lord’s table an altar. 

Against this loss of the sole high priesthood of 
Christ, and the loss of the spirituality of sacrifice, the 
loss of its identification with service—“ I come to do 
Thy will”—the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the 
records of the primitive Church, are the one abiding 
bulwark, needed to-day as much as ever. A ministry 
holding its title to serve and minister the sacraments 
by unbroken succession in spirit and doctrine and 
authority, from the apostolic age to to-day, is indeed 
the priceless privilege of our Church. No man in our 
Church can take this ministry on himself “except he 
be lawfully called”; and such ministers are the repre- 
sentatives of the congregation before God in worship 
and sacrament—are to them the messengers, watch- 
men, and stewards of the Lord; they are bound more 
than all others to a life of the real and Christian 
priesthood, the self-consecration of a life to all that 
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they feel and see to be the will of God. But it is of 
the whole people that St. Peter speaks when he says 
of the Christian Church, “Ye are an elect race, a 
royal priesthood, a holy nation,” and not of its 
ministry alone. A layman can delegate the office of 
ministry and public worship, but he cannot delegate 
to others or divest himself of the office of priesthood, 
or direct approach to God in Christ. 

To put into a very brief and practical form the 
lesson I have been endeavouring to teach, it is this. 
As a shadow of things to come there was on earth a 
temporary and human priesthood, acting for a time as 
the channel of grace and pardon from God to man, 
and of worship and sacrifice from man to God. Christ, 
at otce God and man, is the reality, the one real 
Channel; and in Him and through Him we all, as 
His mystical body, without human mediation though 
by human representatives, approach God; we are a 
kingdom of priests, a royal priesthood, and the 
sacrifice that we can offer is that of wholehearted 
service and self-consecration. It is this which is 
the pledge in Baptism, this which is renewed in 
Confirmation, and this which in our Holy Com- 
munion we continually renew—that most solemn 
service in which we ever commemorate Christ’s one 
perfect and sufficient sacrifice, oblation and satis- 
faction for the sins of the whole world, and in which, 
on our own parts, we offer ourselves, our souls and 
bodies, for the service of God—in which, in a word, we 
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remind ourselves both of Christ’s priesthood and our 
own. 

We are bidden to “lift up our hearts.’ We are 
always in the midst of influences which tend to pull 
our hearts down into materialism, and into anything 
that spares us the effort of a life of self-consecration. 
Let us truly lift up our hearts. Christ is the one 
Priest, as He is the one Saviour and Prophet and 
King: and we, in virtue of our union with Him, 
and in the spirit of His Sacrifice, offer as priests the 
sacrifice of ourselves, our souls and bodies, which is 
our reasonable service. 
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Our Lord’s Divinity 


‘¢ My Father worketh hitherto, and I work. Therefore the 
Jews sought the more to kill Him, because He not only had 
broken the Sabbath, but said also that God was His Father, 
making Himself equal with God.”—/ohn v. 17, 18. 


AM going to speak this morning on a subject 

on which many of you have again and again 
thought, in the hope that I may strengthen your 
faith, and help to open out to you something more 
of truth and security. The second lesson this morn- 
ing, from the 5th of St. John, is a difficult one, as 
you must have felt as I read it. I am not going 
to deal with the difficulties, however, but with the 
central subject itself, which I have taken as my text. 
It is plain that in this passage, which comes from 
that second lesson for this morning, Jesus Christ, in 
conversing with the Jews, claimed that He was the 
Son of God. He rarely, if ever, speaks of Himself 
by that name. His name for Himself is the Son of 
Man, a title full of significance; but in the words 
“My Father worketh hitherto, and I work,” in His 
claim that all men should honour the Son even as 
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they honour the Father, and in many similar ex- 
pressions, He did claim to be the Son of God. 

Well, some of you will say, we know that. Is it 
not in our Creed, “We believe in Jesus Christ, His 
only Son our Lord”? Yes, it is in our Creed ; and 
yet it may well be that it lies unused there, that we 
have never assimilated: it, that it makes no real 
ethical difference to us. We do not know why we 
believe it, except that we have always been brought 
up to believe it ; we do not know how its truth affects 
us. We know in a general way that all the non- 
Christian world, all the Jews and Mahometans and 
Buddhists, do not believe that Jesus Christ was in 
any special sense the Son of God. We know that 
some Unitarians avow their disbelief of it, and that 
there are many who belong in name to Churches and. 
communities which profess to accept the Divinity of 
our Lord, and yet practically and in private hold this 
doctrine with many reservations and doubts; and 
yet their religious life seems not to be destroyed. 
Will you venture this morning thoughtfully to face 
the question, and listen to me while I tell you 
something of the nature, something of the value, of 
this article of our faith? I can, of course, only 
touch a fraction of the whole subject. 

If God were to manifest Himself on earth in the 
form of a man, what would that man be like? I 
think our first and childish thoughts would be that 
He would be a very great man, a hero, a king, and 
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a philosopher at once; that He would work amazing 
miracles, and be quite unlike ordinary men. That is 
what the Jews thought when they demanded a sign 
from heaven. The Messiah would be a wonder- 
worker, they thought. That is what the writers of 
the apocryphal Gospels thought when they invented 
strange stories of Christ’s supernatural deeds as a 
child. That is what the ancient mythologies of 
Greece and Rome, and older mythologies than 
these, are full of. 

But if we were a little wiser, and set ourselves to 
think about the reasons why God should manifest 
Himself as a man, and came to the conclusion that 
He could do so only in order to teach and guide 
and raise His children; in order to crown and com- 
plete all revelation that had gone before, through 
inspired prophets and the work of Israel; in order 
to show to men what they were meant to be, and 
to pull them out of the slough of sin and despair 
in which they were sunk ;—if we thought of all 
this, and then set ourselves once more to answer 
the question, “If God, with these purposes, were to 
manifest Himself in the form of man, what would 
He be like?” we should come to a very different con- 
clusion from our former childish guess, He must be, 
we should say, very like an ordinary man; He must 
necessarily have all our human limitations—if He 
is to be an example to us; He must be indistin- 
guishable from man except in something not quite 
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obvious, not on the surface, only to be felt by the 
spirit. What is that something? Shall we say sin- 
lessness? Yes, sinlessness certainly ; but this is only 
a negative quality. We feel there must be some- 
thing else, something positive. What else? Let us 
think. 

The Son of God would look on this earth of ours, 
and all the universe, with different eyes from ours. 
He would see it in every part and fragment as the 
work of God His Father, as expressing His eternal 
will. All the world would witness to God. He who 
had been from the beginning with God, the eternal 
Word, could not look on this earth as we creatures 
of a day look on it. He would see it as a whole; 
it would speak of His Father; every feature of it 
would recall the Father; He would know it in its 
making, in its purpose, in its essence. 

And He would look at man in a way different 
from our way. He would look on all men as in the 
process of becoming something more than they are, 
He would know from what they had sprung; why 
they were existing; and what they were destined to 
become. He would know that He was the Firstfruits, 
the Elder Brother of the race, and that at last man 
was to be like Himself. He would see the germ of 
the Divine in every man. He would see the end 
from the beginning. We know what strange, in- 
expressible yearnings our human hearts feel as we 
look on our children.. Can we realize how the heart 
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of the Son of God would yearn to all the sons of 
men as His brothers? 

But this would not be all. If the Son of God 
were to be on earth in human form, He would see 
our daily life as God sees it. And how is that? 
This would require to develop it a great deal of 
thought; but we can all of us see a little. He would 
see our short life as a fraction of eternity; all our 
human relationships would be seen against this 
background. How things would alter their perspec- 
tive and proportions! Some things that seem to us 
little would be very great to Him; some things, 
great to us, would be very little. -He would see 
and feel God everywhere, as we cannot do, and this 
would make a great difference in His thoughts and 
words. We should find it sometimes hard to under- 
stand Him; He would see what we could not see. 
There would be an unearthliness of spirit in the 
Son of God manifested as the Son of man. 

I am speaking very briefly; but if you follow up 
this line of thought, you may picture to yourself 
almost unerringly, according to your own ideal, what 
sort of a man would appear on earth if God willed 
to manifest Himself in the form of man. 

This is what we should call our ideal. We should 
add to it, of course, all the benevolence, and courtesy, 
and courage, and insight, and truth, and manliness, 
that we most admire; but the fundamental elements 
of the character would be, I think, that thought of 
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Nature as His Father’s work; and of man as work- 
ing out God’s purposes in God’s presence as a Divine 
brotherhood, still imperfect, and therefore needing 
stimulus, hope, purpose; needing, in a word, more 
life and light and truth.» We should picture Him 
as being in the world, but not wholly of it; having, 
indeed, a natural and sweet love for all men, seeing 
the very soul within the soul; but, at the same time, 
with a certain far-away unworldliness and unearthli- 
ness, His vision reaching beyond the present life into 
the future beyond the grave. 

Now I ask you whether this ideal, that one cannot 
but form of the human character of the Son of 
God, were He to appear on earth, does not tally with 
the historic Christ of the first three Gospels and 
with the partly historic, partly ideal Christ of St. 
John? It does so tally ; and the more carefully you 
study the Gospels the more you will find of corre- 
spondence. The Christ of the Gospels answers the 
highest ideal possible for men to conceive of a 
Divine Son of man. 

But we feel the strangeness, the incongruity, it 
might almost be said, of God taking the form of 
man. Is it conceivable? Is it not a myth? It 
is on this ground that some think that the Divinity 
of our Lord is incredible—a mere fashion of speech, 
not verily and really true. But why is it incredible? 
Is it incredible that God should subject Himself to 
human limitations ? To say that He cannot do so is 
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to subject Him to a far graver limitation, it is to 
limit His power of self-manifestation ; it is to sepa- 
rate Him from the world of His own making; to 
make Him out of touch with man, a far-off God in 
the remote heavens, unable to reveal Himself further; 
an Almighty, an Eternal, it may be, but not a Father 
of our spirits to whom one can draw nigh. What 
right have we so to limit the power of God? It is 
to assume that we know everything. It is the most 
presumptuous dogmatism of all. And do we not 
see flashes of more than human goodness and great- 
ness in the heroism of man? Are they not proofs of 
a divine origin and kinship? proofs that man is “for 
aye removed from the developed brute, a god, though 
in the germ.” 

If, on the one hand, we picture God without availing 
ourselves of what we know of Him through Christ, 
He becomes an abstraction. Humanitarianism—a 
Christianity without Christ—tends to pass. into a 
Deism which may be not far from practical atheism. 
If, on the other hand, we picture God as revealed by 
Christ, but deny Christ’s divinity, then we accept the 
revelation, but deny the Revealer and all that attests 
the revelation. God, except as known in Christ, is 
an unknowable abstraction ; and God could not be 
perfectly revealed except through His own image, 
His own Word become flesh: He could not be 
known through any but a Divine Christ. 

It is by thoughts like these, adapted to our own 
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ways of thinking, which are not alike for all, that we 
come to see that the revelation of God in human form 
is necessary in order to place God in relation to man; 
and that the historic Christ does satisfy our ideal, and 
all our conceptions as to what such a revelation 
should be. And thus our faith is strengthened. 

In a word, if you can follow it in this form, our 
belief in Christ as the Son of God—so far as it is 
derived, not from the authority of others, but from 
our own heart and experience and conscience— 
rests on the entire agreement of two conceptions: 
one, that of the spiritual character and will of 
God as the ideal of our own hearts in our holiest 
and wisest moments; the other, the character and 
actions of Christ as pictured in the Gospels. The 
one is indeed infinite, indefinable, an aspiration ; for 
no man hath seen God at any time, nor can we 
define Him. The other is to be gathered by pious 
and prayerful and reverent study from the Gospels ; 
but if these two ideals agree,—if there is nothing 
in our noblest thought of God revealing Himself 
in man which is not in the historic Jesus, and 
nothing in the historic Jesus which contradicts 
our thought of such a revelation of God in man, 
—then we can, with the full assent of our reason, 
say that Christ is divine; and we shall feel that to 
deny Christ is a terrible loss, a loss of an essential 
part of the knowledge of God, a lapse into darkness. 

But do not forget that such a faith as this, if it is 
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real and not merely the conventional assent of the 
lips, comes not always at the beginning of Chris- 
tian life in general, but is the reward of seeking 
after and following Christ. It is the summed-up 
result of living near to God, and also in much 
thought of Christ. At last we come to see that they 
are one and the same. The thought of God and 
the person of Christ coincide. Be slow to condemn 
others for hesitation; be slow to force yourself into 
dogmatism. Our Lord never insisted on this as a 
condition of discipleship; He left His disciples to 
find it out from what they saw and heard ; and, in 
truth, He still leaves us to find it out. You and 
I have been brought up in this teaching and faith ; 
but to be brought up in teaching and faith is not 
the same thing as verily to know and believe; 
that comes later. Great the advantage so to be 
brought up in this truth, but greater still the 
advantage and the joy when we come to know of 
our own selves that Jesus Christ was at once the 
Revealer and the Son of God. But no one knows 
this till he has found it true in his own experience. 
One final word. This is a harder sermon than I 
usually preach. If to some of you it seems too hard, 
unsuitable, reasoning rather than gospel, I ask you to 
remember that in this and in every congregation 
there are men and women in many different stages 
of thought and needs, and that I must (in turn) con- 
sider all. There are some of you who have to fight 
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your own doubts; and perhaps, too, to fight at"the 
same time for the faith with acute and bitter 
enemies of that faith. It may be that my words 
may help others, if not yourself at your present stage 
of thought. To sum up briefly: one reason—I do 
not to-day speak of others—one reason why we 
believe in the divinity of our Lord is, that our study 
of the Christ of the Gospels, and our conception of 
what God revealed as man would be like, so exactly 
agree that we conclude that Jesus Christ was verily 
the manifestation of God in human form. 
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Holy Baptism 
“Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in 


the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.”—Mat?t, xxviii. 19, 


PROPOSE to speak to you this evening on the 
subject of Baptism, and to explain to you, as 
fully as the time will permit, what the teaching of the 
Church about Baptism is. I am sure that it is part 
of our message occasionally to preach sermons ex- 
planatory even of difficult doctrines, and to formulate 
our faith in order that you all may know precisely 
what is and what is not part of the faith of a mem- 
ber of the Church of England. But I warn you that 
the subject will require, as it deserves, your most 
careful attention. 

Baptism is one of the two Sacraments ordained 
by Christ Himself. 

Now a Sacrament has by its very nature two 
different aspects, two different functions, corre- 
sponding in some respects to what we have all learned 
in our Catechism—the outward visible sign and the in- 
ward spiritual grace—as the two parts of a Sacrament. 
I purposely vary the phrase, however, because the 
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very familiarity of the words of our Catechism has a 
tendency to obscure our ready appreciation of their 
full import. I therefore speak of two aspects, or two 
functions, of a Sacrament. What are these? The 
first is the aspect towards man. The Sacraments are 
links, channels, points of contact between man and 
God. We may regard them, therefore, from both 
sides, and I first take the side or aspect towards man, 

From this point of view Baptism is a visible act by 
which we profess and symbolize membership of 
Christ’s Church. It is possible that there is some one 
here present to-night who may be frequently or 
regularly attending church, and yet, owing to neglect 
or accidental circumstances, has never been baptized. 
Or some of you may have children whom, by neglect, 
or from accident, or perhaps even deliberately, you 
have never brought to church to be baptized. 

Let me explain to you from this first point of view 
—let me give you one reason—why I hold you are 
doing wrong. If you yourself are not baptized, you 
are shrinking from declaring that you wish to profess 
yourself a follower and disciple of Christ. I am not 
now answering the question what good Baptism will 
do you. That is another matter; I will come to that 
presently. But you are venturing to disobey the 
direct command of Christ, and the rule of the Church 
for its members thus visibly and openly to profess 
membership. There can be no sort of doubt that this 
is Christ’s command, and is the rule of the Church. 
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There is no other way of visible admission into 
the Christian Society, or of incorporation into the 
Church, except through Baptism. 

Now for an unbaptized person to come and ask for 
Baptism is to say, ‘‘I wish publicly to commit myself 
to membership of the Church of Christ; I wish 
publicly to say that I desire to live according to the 
rules, and to believe according to the faith, of Christ ; 
I desire, with God’s help, to renounce the devil and all 
his works, the pomps and vanity of this wicked world, 
and all the sinful lusts of the flesh ; I desire, with God’s 
help, to keep the Commandments; and I believe all 
the Articles of the Christian Faith. And not only do 
I desire this, but I wish, in presence of the congrega- 
tion, to say that I desire this, and thus pledge myself.” 

Similarly, if any of you have children unbaptized, 
it is your duty to bring them for Baptism. I am still 
speaking from the human side of the question alone. 
It is on this ground your duty because this is your 
only way of declaring that it is your wish, your prayer, 
your resolve that your children shall be made mem- 
bers of the visible Church of Christ, and brought up as 
Christian children in the Christian faith. You pledge 
yourself to a duty so to bring them up; you pledge 
the congregation, the whole Church, to a duty, to help 
you to bring them up as Christians. Every child 
brought to our font is anew claim on us to educate 
those children in Day and Sunday schools in the 
Christian faith, You pledge yourselves as parents, and 
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we pledge ourselves as a congregation, to provide that 
these children shall learn the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Ten Commandments, the Church Catechism, and 
that they shall be virtuously brought up, and follow 
the example of our Saviour Christ. 

You will see, then, that from the human aspect 
alone it is an absolute duty of all members of this 
congregation to bring their children to holy Baptism, 
and to study the pledges there given and the dutiesthat 
follow; and that it is also the absolute duty of the whole 
congregation to discharge as a body (for, speaking 
generally, we can only as a body discharge them) those 
duties which we take on ourselves when we admit a 
child into the congregation of Christ’s flock. 

Much that I have said will apply, as you have 
doubtless noticed, to the coming to Confirmation ° 
which is the supplement of infant Baptism. But on 
this I cannot speak this evening. 

To go back for a moment to the text, in which our 
Lord bade His followers go into all the world, making 
disciples of every one, and baptizing them. Baptism 
is thus the symbol of admission, of incorporation. It 
therefore takes place once, and only once. Just as a 
person is once, and only once, born into this natural 
world, so once, and only once, is he born again, or 
regenerated, into that spiritual world or spiritual body 
which we call the Church of Christ. 

Now I will turn to the other aspect of Baptism, 
which is more difficult, because it appeals to what is 
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not visible. It appeals to faith rather than to sight. 
If men do not feel this second side or aspect of Baptism, 
there is nomore to say. You cannot demonstrate it. 
But if you believe in God, and believe that He 
through the Holy Spirit does really and constantly 
and now act on the hearts of men, and if you 
believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, and 
that He has a special relation to the Church, and 
is its Head, and that we have His teaching in our 
Gospels, then you can by serious thought and 
prayer feel as sure and clear about the general 
outlines of this second aspect of Baptism as about 
the first ; though since in this aspect we look at it 
from the side of God’s dealings with us, we shall 
be reverent and humble, and not over-positive. In 
such matters we know in part, and we prophesy in 
part. 

The second aspect of baptism is that towards 
God: it is our faith and conviction that in Baptism 
there is a simultaneous act of the glorified Christ by 
which the relation of the baptized person to Christ 
as His member and joint heir of His kingdom is 
affirmed and assured, as an act by which an in- 
fluence flows in on that person; a gift is given 
which tends to sanctify his nature. 

That there is such a channel opened for the grace 
of God, that there is in Baptism such a gift actually 
given, is beyond all question the teaching of the 
Scripture and the teaching of the Church. When 
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St. Peter, on the first day of Pentecost, bade his 
hearers repent and be baptized, every one of you, 
Sor the remission of sins, he can have meant nothing 
less than this—that Baptism was a means for the 
remission of sins. When St. Paul tells the Galatians 
that all who were baptized into Christ had put on 
Christ, he means that a real gift had been given 
them. When we speak in our Creed of one Baptism 
for the remission of sins, we mean that from the side 
of God a grace is given in Baptism. The Baptismal 
Service implies this teaching from end to end. 

Unquestionably then Baptism is not only a visible 
sign of admission to the Church, but the means of 
receiving the gift of the Holy Spirit whereby we 
may be delivered from the bondage to sin, which is 
the true forgiveness. There is a real gift, not offered 
only, but given. And the fact of Baptism being 
appointed as the mark of admission to the Church, 
and the assurance we have received that a real gift is 
given in Baptism, teaches us to regard the Church as 
a living organism, continuous as was the nation of 
the Jews, intended to have a history and a unique 
life as the recipient of God’s grace,—as being truly 
the spiritual body of Christ. 

To all of us who have been baptized this thought 
of our Baptism should be an appeal, an obligation, 
even more than a remembrance and a comfort. It 
should be a pledge of continued effort. We are 
taught to regard it as the beginning of the Christian 
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life, the beginning of a new relation between God 
and ourselves, in which by our baptism we are incor- 
porated into one body in some real spiritual con- 
nection with Christ our Head. It is the beginning 
of the perfect kingdom in which the unity shall 
be complete, and is the witness to us that if we 
admit, as we must, that in that kingdom the spiritual 
life shall be supreme, that supremacy must begin 
now in our own hearts and lives. To one who is 
not baptized the loss and danger are now equally 
plain, and therefore the duty of Baptism is manifest. 

There are two more points I must bring out briefly 
before I close. 

One is that baptism is only the beginning. It 
needs completion by personal hold on Christ. The 
channel is opened, but we must let the grace flow 
into our hearts ; grace is given, but it must also be 
taken. Often it must be feared that in infant Bap- 
tism the grace proceeds no further. The child is not 
taught—not made into a disciple. Half our Lord’s 
command in the text is obeyed, and not the other 
half. Just as many seeds thrown into the ground 
perish, though they contain true life, so these seeds 
of spiritual life sown into the hearts of infants may 
perish. There must be care in tilling the soil ; there 
must be no neglect, at home or of the congregation, 
in guarding the seed, in stirring up the spiritual gift. 
It isa shame to us if any of such seed fall by the 
wayside—if we as a Church care so little for our 
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children that we will not strive, by our schools and 
by every influence in our power, to bring that seed 
to its perfect flower and fruit. 

And the other point is this. We must not, in our 
ignorance, limit the grace and power of God. We 
have no right to say that because we know that 
Baptism is the appointed admission into the Church, 
and that because we should be wrong to neglect it, 
therefore that those who know it not can receive no 
such grace from God. To say this has led men very 
far astray; it is to assume that we can define and 
limit—that we in our measureless ignorance can de- 
fine and limit the power of God. 

We cannot define the nature or the extent ot 
God’s gift in baptism. To attempt this is to pre- 
sume to define what is beyond human knowledge, 
and leads to sins of many kinds—to sectarianism 
and dogmatism, to strife and jealousies, and to a 
singular materialism and unspirituality of view. 

It suffices us to know that it is not only a visible 
and outward sign, which we are bound to accept, 
but that it is the channel by which the grace of God 
is given to us—a grace which many of us hope soon 
to renew in Confirmation. It is a pledge to us all, 
and a reminder that we as a congregation are bound 
by this sacred tie to one another as members incor- 
porated into Christ by Baptism, and therefore mem- 
bers one of another. 
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The Holy Communion 
I 


“This do in remembrance of Me.”—1 Cor. xi. 24. 


HAVE announced that on the Sundays in Lent 

I shall preach sermons on certain doctrines. I 
do not think that doctrinal sermons ought to form a 
large part of our teaching. There is very little of 
what would ordinarily be called systematic doctrine 
in our Gospels. But it is well occasionally to give 
brief and clear expositions, so far as the nature of 
the subject permits, of our Church’s teaching even on 
difficult subjects. 

Last Sunday I spoke on Baptism. I explained 
that it was one of the two Sacraments, and that the 
Sacraments are of the nature of links, or channels, 
connecting man with God. Since they are this, 
they have necessarily a double aspect, depending on 
the side from which we regard them, whether as 
something that man does, or something that God 
gives. Baptism, from the human side, is the profes- 
sion of our willingness to enter the Christian Church, 
or to have our children brought up in the Christian 
Church ; it is the visible act of becoming a member 
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of the visible Church of Christ. It is therefore an 
act performed once and for all. From the Divine side 
it is perfectly clear that the Scriptures and our Church 
teach that a spiritual gift is given in Baptism by the 
Divine power ; it is a seed of grace that may, indeed, 
like other seeds, bring forth no fruit ; it needs tending 
and care and growth. But some grace or gift is 
given. Of this there can in the nature of things be 
no proof ; it is a matter not of sight but of faith. 
But to one who feels that God is present in the 
world, and that His Holy Spirit is given to men, and 
in particular to those who unite as members of the 
Church of Christ, it is not only possible to believe 
that such a gift is given, indeed it becomes impos- 
sible not to believe that God gives such an answer 

to prayer and obedience and faith. ; 

To-day I mean to speak of the doctrine of the Holy 
Communion, the other Sacrament of our Church. 

This, too, has a human and a Divine side; it may 
be looked at as something that we do, or as some- 
thing which God gives. 

First, then, as something that we do. We obey 
our Lord’s explicit commands in meeting and cele- 
brating the Holy Communion, by partaking of bread 
and wine together in memory of Him. There can be 
no sort of doubt that He did command His disciples 
to do this; and they have obeyed His command from 
the very beginning down to the present day. What- 
ever are its benefits, whatever other purpose it serves, 
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it is an act of obedience, and as such it makes 
appeal to us. We may examine and inquire into 
he reasons why this particular form of service or 
communion was instituted—into its historical origin 
and its gradual development, its wonderful perman- 
ence, its great binding power; but the fact that our 
Lord ordered it remains. And from this fact follows 
animmediate duty. We wish to obey our Lord, and 
therefore we join in this holy Sacrament, duly quali- 
fying ourselves by Confirmation. And let it be 
remembered that there is a virtue in mere obedi- 
ence. It is a discipline, it is a giving up of our own 
will, and, apart from all other influences, it is true 
that the mere willing obedience to Christ’s com- 
mands cannot fail to bring a blessing; and it is 
equally true that disobedience cannot fail to shut us 
out from some blessing. God gives His great 
spiritual and earthly gifts with generous hand, but 
those who disobey do not receive the blessing that 
comes from obedience. 
Secondly, it isa commemoration. We do this “in 
-remembrance of Christ.” This is the aspect of the 
* Holy Communioy most strongly and prominently 
brought out in ewr Prayer Book. It is the Lord’s 
Supper ; this is its first title. We remind ourselves 
in the consecration prayer that our Lord “ instituted, 
and in His holy gospel commanded us to continue 
a perpetual memory of His precious death.” When 
the consecrated bread is given to each one, he is 
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bidden to take and eat zz remembrance that Christ 
died for him. When the consecrated wine is given 
he is bidden to drink this in remembrance that 
Christ’s blood was shed for him. And as a com- 
memoration it keeps ever before us the life and 
death of our Lord, it reminds us of His teaching, of 
His words, of His example, of His work for us. As 
we grow in grace and knowledge and understanding, 
this commemoration service brings Christ’s death 
and passion more and more to our minds. Truth 
follows on truth, insight ever becomes clearer, and 
we learn the binding value, the inestimable link to 
the past and to one another, that comes with such 
commemoration. We appreciate our Lord’s wisdom 
in appointing such a rite, if merely for the priceless 
value of the commemoration alone. It always takes’ 


us back to the fountain Head, from which all our 
= 


eer 


life flows. . 
Thirdly, it is a thanksgiving. It is from this fact \ © 

that it has the name of Eucharist, which means 

thanksgiving. Our Lord in instituting this Sacra- 

ment began by giving thanks. ‘“ He took bread, and 

when He had given thanks, He brake it.” So from 

the very beginning we read that they brake bread, 

and “ did take their food with gladness and singleness 

of heart, praising God.” By the very earliest writers 

outside the New Testament, if not in the New Testa- 

ment itself, this service is called “ the Thanksgiving,” } 

the Eucharist. This aspect of the Holy Communion” 
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is also prominent in our service. After the confes- 
sion and the absolution and the “comfortable words,” 
we say, “Let us give thanks unto our Lord God,” 
and acknowledge that “it is very meet, right, and 
our bounden duty that we should at all times and in 
all places give thanks” unto God. The note of joy 
and thanksgiving must never be absent. 

I have spoken of obedience, of commemoration, of 
thanksgiving, as parts of the doctrine of the Holy 
Communion from the human aspect. And there 
are yet two more essential elements in this human 
aspect of the Sacrament. They are fellowship with 

one another, or brotherhood, and fellowship with 
God through Christ. 

There is fellowship with one another. This also 
finds its place in our Prayer-Book. It is implied in 
the very name Holy Communion ; it stands in the 
forefront of our rubrics, that those betwixt whom 
malice and hatred doth reign must not be partakers 
of the Lord’s Supper: in the exhortation we are 
charged to reconcile ourselves to our neighbours ; to 
“be in perfect charity with all men”; the invitation 
is given to such as are “in love and charity with 
their neighbours.” There at the Holy Table we all 
partake of one bread and drink of one cup; there 
all class distinctions, party distinctions, personal 
differences are hushed ; we try to realize the unity of 
spirit in the bond of peace. The Holy Communion 
ought to be to us a constant reminder that our 
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Christian life is an association, not an isolated life; 
that some day the whole world shall be bound 
together with one heart and one mind, and jealousies 
and rivalries and competitions shall utterly cease. 
Every Christian congregation, and most of all its 
communicants, pledge themselves to strive to realize 
this temper, crushing out all the little quarrels and 
huffs and coldnesses and alienations that so often 
mar the peace of a congregation, merging minor 
differences of opinion in the grand unity of love 
and worship of Christ. Our Article tells us that 
it is a sign of the love that Christians ought to 
have among themselves one to another. ee 
There is also another fellowship. ‘We erg | P) 
says St. John, “a fellowship with the Father, and 
with His Son Jesus Christ.” In the final prayer o 
our morning and evening services we pray, in the 
words of St. Paul, that the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the fellowship or 
communion of the Holy Ghost, may be with us. 
It_is_indeed -quite~-plainly-taught™by~our-Church 
¢hat this fellowship or communion with God through | 
Jesus Christ is by no means limited to the Holy 
Communion. Over and over again it is spoken of 
independently of that rite. The communion with 
God through Christ Jesus is “having the same mind 
in us which was also in Christ Jesus.” He is the 
Vine, and we are the branches; He the Head, and 
we the members. When we are called to be Chris- 
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tians, we are called into the fellowship of Christ; we 
are incorporated into Him. This union with God 
through Christ is a spiritual state, the slowly won 
result of prayer and self-denial, and of the love and 
following of Christ. 

“But it is equally plainly taught by~-our-Chureh 
that this fellowship with God is specially realized 
__in the Holy Communion. There we are assured 
that we are “ very members incorporate in the 
mystical body of Christ”; there, if we have duly 
and faithfully received those holy mysteries, we 
have been fed with spiritual food. As our Article 
tells us, God works invisibly in us, and both 
quickens and confirms our faith in Him. Here 
sight fails us, and we must now trust to faith. 
Obedience, commemoration, thanksgiving, brother- 
hood, membership of Christ—these things we under- 
stand; but in what way we are fed with spiritual 
food, by what process or channel the soul is nourished 
and supported and its hopes and aspirations en- 
kindled—this we know not, and we cannot fully 
know. For here we pass to that other aspect of the 
Holy Communion which I have called the Divine 
aspect. How can man define the ways in which God 
acts? His ways are not as our ways, neither His 
thoughts as our thoughts. 

All the varying doctrines about the Holy Com- 
munion, and even the schisms and divisions that 
have sprung up about this Sacrament of grace and 
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brotherhood, have all arisen from the passion for 
defining spiritual things in words and forms of the 
human understanding—for defining Divine action 
as if it was altogether like human action. You 
are well aware how a materialism has penetrated 
into this most spiritual of rites, and how the Roman 
Church, in its dark days, partly under the influence 
of paganism and rationalism, and partly from the 
desire to explain everything by a certain system 
of philosophy, fell into the superstition of tran- 
substantiation, and taught that the bread and wine 
became the very Body and Blood of our Lord, and 
how in consequence the doctrines of sacrifice and of 
the mass sprang up. These doctrines are not part of 
the teaching of the Church of England. It teaches 
us that only after a heavenly and spiritual manner ° 
is the body of Christ received. It leaves wisely 
undefined the nature of the presence of Christ, and 
declares the fact only that we there are spiritually 
united with Christ if we receive it faithfully ; and 
that the only sacrifice we offer is that of “ourselves, 
our souls, and bodies,” and the “sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving.” 

And this leads me to the last point. The Holy 
Communion is spoken of as a Holy Mystery. This 
does not mean that it is a secret, kept solely for a 
few ; it means rather that here is to be found the 
deepest and most central truth of religion, and that 
it is open to all, The temper in which to approach 
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this Holy Mystery is one of humility of intellect— 
not thinking that we can fathom the mind of God ; 
of faith and trust that God is ever with us, and that 
He has attached special blessings to our reverent and 
faithful obedience in this matter; of thanksgiving 
for the light Christ has given us, for His life and 
death and redemption; and, finally, of prayer for 
God’s blessing on our resolves to dedicate ourselves 
afresh, our souls and bodies, to His service. 

It is not possible for any faithful communicant to 
doubt that a grace is given by God in the Holy 
Communion. Prove it I cannot. It is not a matter 
of experiment, but of experience. So it is; it is a 
channel “whereby God doth work invisibly in us.” 

These are the outlines of the Church’s teaching, 
capable of much expansion, illustration, enforce- 
ment; but these are the outlines: obedience, com- 
memoration, thanksgiving, fellowship with one an- 
other from the human side, fellowship with God 
through Christ, and the receiving the blessed influence 
of His Spirit on the Divine side. 

I am not now preaching sermons of exhortation, 
but of doctrine ; but if what I have said is true, do 
you not think that the Holy Communion is at once 
a duty and a privilege? 
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“*Endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond 

of peace.”—Z 4h. iv. 3. 

DO not intend to expound this passage in to- 

day’s Epistle, for it formed part of the Bible 
lesson on Wednesday, but to speak on one of the 
methods and aids for so maintaining the unity of 
spirit in the bond of peace. That method is the 
faithful and reverent sharing in the Holy Com-. 
munion. It happens that I have not preached lately 
on this subject; and yet it is one in which even the 
oldest and maturest Christian is constantly discover- 
ing new depths of meaning, comfort, and grace, and 
in which there is always the need of instructing the 
young, who are only beginning to understand and 
enjoy it and live by it. This morning I am speak- 
ing chiefly with a view to those who come regularly, 
that they may value it the more, and obtain from it 
the greater blessing; but I hope that what I say 
may, with the thought of Good Friday and Easter in 
our minds, stimulate those who have been careless 
on this matter, and open their eyes to what it is they 
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are losing by irregularity and neglect, and may move 
and persuade those who are soon to be privileged 
to come to share in this communion. 

f In the first place we do well to remember that, ex- 
cept Baptism, this is the only sacrament ordained by 
Christ Himself in His Church. This is a great thing 
to say. There is no question that we can trace back 
the observance of the Holy Communion to the very 
time of its institution on the night before the Passion. 
It is the great historical witness to the faith of 
Christ. Before there was any other form of prayer 
or praise except the Lord’s Prayer, before there was 
a creed, there was the Holy Communion as the one 
form of service, the one bond of brotherhood. It 
was then sufficient by itself to form the nucleus of 
the ritual of a Church. Hence when we come to the 
Holy Table we may well think that we are following 
in the very steps of all who have gone before ; we go 
back through the ages and the centuries to the 
apostles themselves. It is a perpetual sign or witness 
of continuity. Weare forging a link in the chain that 
is reaching from Christ into the ages yet to come. 
We are taking our share in witnessing to the world 
our faith in the historic Christ. We think, perhaps, 
of those who in this town, for the seven hundred 
years or more that this Church has stood, have here 
borne the same witness. It is through their faith 
and persistency that the Church exists to-day. We 
have entered into their labours. Let us be faithful 
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to our trust, and hand down to future centuries an 
unbroken tradition of faithful and reverent. and 
general observance of this Holy Communion with 
our Lord. The value of this continuity of faith and 
Church life is beyond all words, It gives the repose 
and strength which are necessary to a spiritual life. 
We are not obliged to assert ourselves, to vindicate 
our position; we keep in the old paths. This is 
the old path. This service has witnessed countless 
changes of every sort, and survives them all. It 
rests on our Lord’s institution, on His command. 
The knowledge of this is a strong additional impulse ) 
to obey His word. 
_ Moreover, we may well feel that our Holy Com- 
munion on earth is a foretaste of the perfect 
Communion with Christ in heaven. Creeds will pass: 
away when that which is perfect in faith is come; but 
Communion with Christ, like charity, faileth not. 
It is eternal in its nature. Heaven begins on earth. 
But, in the next place, it is the great teach- } “a 
ing institution. It teaches the innermost, the 
essential principles of Christian faith and Christian 
life. bthink “Fhis aspect of it is not always 
sufficiently studied. We come with reverence, we 
come in obedience and in loyalty and in faith, but 
do we come sufficiently eager to learn, to grow, to 
get fresh inspiration, grace, light, energy? Let us 
see what it teaches: “ Ye do shew forth the Lord’s 
death till He come.” It has been described as “an 
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acted sermon.” It is intended as a memorial service, 
not only of Christ, but of Christ’s death, as the 
consummation of His life. It teaches us to regard 
Christ’s death on the Cross as the completion and 
crown of His whole earthly life, as the culminating 
act of self-sacrifice, which began with the Incar- 
nation, was continued through His earthly life of 
humiliation, and was finished on the Cross, and led 
to His glorious resurrection and return to His 
Father. The lesson that it teaches us, if we will 
open our hearts to it, is that willingness to sacrifice 
self is the supreme mark of the Divine, of the Divine 
in God, and therefore also of the Divine in man. 
Here, in this marvellous and tangled world in which 
we live, is man with a twofold nature: with the lower, 
the merely human which asserts itself, which claims 
good for itself, which urges its rights and contends 
for them; and he also possesses an element of the 
Divine nature; for we all honour—and our nation is 
learning more and more to honour—-self-sacrifice, and 
admire heroism, and the generous devotion of life 
for others. We have in us this twofold nature, the 
human and the Divine. And Christ’s life and death 
teach us that of these two factors in human life, the 
self-seeking and the self-sacrificing, it is the latter 
which is Godlike, and the latter, therefore, that must 
prevail. That is the eternal life. Whatever may be 
the path of the social evolution of man, or of his 
individual development, this, we know, is the goal. 
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Human character approaches the Divine as it 
approaches self-sacrifice and love. That is the 
ultimate perfection to which we have the power of } 
bending our steps. 

I say, then, that the Holy Communion is the 
great teacher that self-sacrifice and humility and 
love are the law of the higher life as witnessed to 
the world by Christ. It is therefore the great teacher 
of the spirit that must rule our lives. In all our 
varied relations, as members of a family, of a society, 
of a church, of a town, we incessantly have oppor- 
tunities of showing this gentle, generous, yielding 
spirit, this giving up of our own wills, and seeking 
the pleasure and the good of others. These oppor- 
tunities come in great things and in small; and 
the Holy Communion should, by its gradual teach- 
ing and influence on our lives, make this gentleness 
and willingness to yield instinctive and instan- 
taneous. 

It is in this sense that the Holy Communion is a 
herald of the kingdom of God on earth. Troubles 
and wars and contests of all kinds, will go on till 
we have all learned the Divine law of self-suppression 
to which this service witnesses. Every time we come 
let us pray that we may learn this lesson better, 
until it is the very spirit of our lives. This it is 
to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace, which is put before us as the aim of our 
Church life. 
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Let me repeat in brief what I have just said. 
The great lesson of the Holy Communion is that 
self-sacrifice is Divine; it is the perpetual example 
put before us. And this willingness to yield, this 
grace of lowliness combined with strength, is the 
only way to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace. 

I have spoken of the Holy Communion (1) as 

the continuous historic memorial of Christ, which 
in loyalty to Him we must maintain; and (2) as 
the great teacher of the innermost essence of the 
Divine life in us, the ick) of self-suppression and 
humility. 
T The third point is, that it is the symbol, and the 
means, of our incorporation into the body of Christ 
as His members, of the receiving a spiritual gift. 
Ne-one-whovteads*St»Paul's-Episties, or who knows 
keane the teaching of the early _Ghiirch, can 
doubt thatwin this light the Church” Always regarded 
the Lord’s Supper, and that it has actually been 
the means of cementing® and welding the Church into 
unity. The-thought isnot~-a~simple one,-end™11eed8 
some consideration. Let» me try to explain.” a 

We are all intensely conscious of our ‘individuality. 
I am I, and you are you... Every child feels this ; 
every child claims its“Own, asserts itself, But the 
family gradually ‘teaches us that we haye another 
relationship, as son or daughter, brother or sister, 
husband or wife. There the limits of individuality 
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others that limit it. So°also kindred, and associ- 
ations, and~¢ountry, claim a certain hold upon us. 
New Gur Lord has founded a Church, of which we 
are members ; and we have to realize the unity of 
this Church ; it is a body that has a real and essential 
unity of origin and purpose and life ; the Founder, 
the Head, the Fountain of life, is Christ. We have to 
learn a lesson at which some of us rebel in our 
strong self-assertive individualism, viz., that we are 
members of a body, and that we are imperfect, 
lacking in some vital force and spiritual juice, if we 
sever or ignore our connection. “I am the vine,” said 
Christ, “ye are the branches.” We must remain in 
the body, constantly drawing nourishment from it 
and from its Head, or we condemn ourselves to 
barrenness and decay. The selfishness and isolation 
of any one condemns him to a stunted life and dis- 
appointed nature. Without metaphor we may say 
that if any one thinks that religion is something 
between the soul and God alone, independently of 
his brother men, he is wrong. You cannot attain the 
true Christian character in isolation. Religion is not 
a selfish, individualistic aim at emotion and conduct ; 
it is essentially a relation with others, and with 
others as members of a Church of which the Head 
is Christ. Now to say this, is to say that some 
communion, some act of fellowship, is continually 
needful. And this is the one act ordered by our 
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\_our use. 


So far as we realize this act of union, we become 
more Christlike, more filled with His Spirit, and 
more united to others. We have the source of fresh 
growth and power from joining in the life of the 
body. 

I need not tell you that I might have put other 
thoughts before you as well as these. The subject is 
not exhausted. But these ¢/ree leading thoughts are 
enough for one sermon, enough for you to carry 
away with you. Try more and more to realize (1) 


that the Holy Communion is the great witness of 


c 


the historic continuity of our Church with the 
apostles and Christ Himself, and that its observance 
is committed to us as a sacred trust; (2) that as a 
memorial of Christ’s self-sacrifice it teaches us the 
Divine grace of self-suppression and humility as the 
only path to the kingdom of God ; and (3) that this 
is the appointed way of incorporating ourselves into 
Christ and His Church, and drawing from Him that 
spiritual grace and impulse and sustaining energy 
that we need. 

If there are any here who are negligent, who have 
mistakenly thought that they can do very well with- 
out this help, let me pray them to think whether they 
are not forsaking a great trust, ignoring a great 
lesson, and losing a great help to a holy and good 
life. 
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The Epiphany 


“‘We shew unto you that eternal life, which was with the 
Father, and was manifested unto us.”—1 Joh i. 2. 


AM going to speak to you this evening on the 
doctrine of the Epiphany. It requires, indeed, 
more than one sermon, and therefore what I shall say 
will be somewhat condensed, and will demand your 
careful attention. The subject is placed by our 
Church in close connection with the Nativity and the ° 
Incarnation, and this sermon is therefore a natural 
sequel to the course of sermons I preached in Advent. 
The popular thought of the Epiphany is that which 

is explained in our Prayer-Book as “the manifesta- 
tion of Christ to the Gentiles” ; and in particular we 
are taught to associate it with the visit of the wise 
men to Bethlehem, to offer their gifts and adoration 
to the infant Christ. I do not mean to speak of this 
incident. Like all historical events, without losing 
its historical character, its use for teaching partakes 
of the nature of parable. We are to draw lessons 
and inferences from it. What really affects us is 
something that takes place in ourselves, not the 
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narrative of something that took place to some 
one else long ago. That story of the Epiphany 
to the wise men must be understood as a parable 
of what happens to us, here and now, if we are 
fully to profit by it. It must reveal something to 
and in ourselves. The Christian religion as a whole 
is essentially based on a history; but St. John tells 
us in the text that it is the history of a special 
manifestation of an Eternal Life, which was ever 
present with the Father, an eternal life which we are 
taught to recognise in every one as the Light that 
lighteth every one—that illuminates us and all man- 
kind. The Christian revelation is a story ; but it is 
also a parable, and a revelation of something in us. 

A far wider thought, however, of the Epiphany 
than the story of the wise men will be familiar to 
many of you, and is implied in the older name given 
in the early Church to this festival, and has left many 
traces in our Prayer-Book. It was once called the 
Theophany, or the festival of the Theophanies. This 
word Theophany means a manifestation of God. It 
lays stress on the fact that it is God who is mani- 
fested, which the word Epiphany does not. It was 
the name given primarily to the festival of our Lord’s 
Baptism ; and also to other manifestations of the 
Divine power, such as the miracle in Cana of Galilee; 
and the incidents selected for the Gospels of the 
Sunday after Epiphany. All these historical events 
are Theophanies or manifestations of God’s presence, 
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If you study the lessons for Epiphany, and the 
Gospels for the Sundays that follow, you will easily 
convince yourselves that the particular lesson for this 
season of the Epiphany, or of the Theophany, is the 
manifestation of Divine power and sonship in the 
historic Jesus Christ. 

Now such a lesson is brimful of many-sided and 
permanent teachings. It is the foundation to which 
we refer everything. But all history, and most of 
all the history of Jesus Christ, is, as I have said, of 
the nature of a parable. The manifestation of the 
Holy Spirit of God at our Lord’s Baptism is a 
symbol of the Spirit of God always surrounding 
us; of God’s nearness to us; of His presence in 
us, if we dare but recognise it. The manifestation 
of Christ’s glory in turning water into wine is a’ 
symbol to teach us that matter itself is obedient 
to God’s will: that nature is the daily miracle of 
God’s power and continual presence. The miracle 
calls our attention to the manifestation of God’s 
power and presence all around us and in us—ever 
acting in nature, and in our own consciences: the 
veil is for a moment uplifted, and we stand in the 
presence of the visible action of God, who is always 
close to us, though we see Him not. 

But all these visible historic manifestations of God’s 
power and presence took place long ago, in another 
land, and to other eyes than ours. And we do not 
learn the deeper lesson they are meant to teach till 
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we see that, historical though they are, their signi- 
ficance to us does not wholly depend on their histor- 
icity, but upon their power of revealing what is taking 
place now, here, and in us._ Their special significance 
and importance depends on something that is present, 
and not past: on something that is ethical and 
spiritual which they disclose; not on something in 
the historical sphere of fact and science. There is, 
therefore, a still wider doctrine of the Epiphany ; 
there is a manifestation, universal, continuous, affect- 
ing every one, of which these historic incidents are at 
once the forerunners and the explanation. There is 
a present Epiphany, to the understanding of which 
all else is the introduction and the guide and the 
symbol. That is the first point I desire to make 
clear. 

What I am now going to say will demand your 
careful attention and thought, as it is not often 
mentioned in sermons, 

The first three Gospels present to us the historic 
Jesus. The more critically and closely they are 
studied, the more does their historical character shine 
forth. So Jesus lived, so He spoke, so He worked, 
so He died and rose again. The effect of His life 
and personality on those who saw Him and loved 
Him is given in those Gospels. They show us the 
historic Jesus as the writers recalled His words and 
deeds ; and they tell us how the disciples gradually 
learned, from what they saw and heard, that Jesus 
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of Nazareth was the long-looked-for Incarnation of 
God, the Saviour of the world, the First-born from 
the grave, the great Forgiver of sins, in whom we 
have the assurance of an Eternal life. This was the 
message they brought to the listening world. 

But the next preachers had not seen Jesus in the 
flesh. And so St. Paul, to take him as the type of all 
such preachers, spoke relatively little, as we know, 
and as perhaps we have often wondered, of the 
historic Jesus of the first three Gospels. He knew of 
his descent from David, of the ministry of John, of 
the willing poverty of Jesus accepted for our sakes ; 
of His sufferings, death, burial, resurrection and 
ascension in glory; and Jesus Christ fills his thoughts 
in every Epistle, and every chapter of every Epistle ; 
but it is not wholly the historic Jesus that is called 
up in his soul as he utters the word Christ: it is 
Christ the revelation of God in humanity; it is 
Christ the representative of the divine side of human 
nature; it is Christ the image of the invisible God, 
and the first-born or type of every creature. “To 
apprehend Christ,” “to be in Christ,” “to have 
Christ in him,” “to know Christ,”—such phrases as 
these we understand at once to mean with St. Paul, 
as they mean with us, to have the spirit of Christ in 
us, to realize in ourselves some share of that eternal 
life of God, which was fully manifested in Christ. 
It is this universal ideal Christ, this eternal life of 
God, the Light of every man’s soul, but manifested 
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in Jesus as the representative man, that suffuses St. 
Paul’s heart and soul and mind. 

It was this great Theophany, this manifestation 
of the Divine life latent in man made through the 
historic Jesus, and witnessed to by the experience of 
the believer, that was the glorious message of St. 
Paul to all the world. It was, of course, not dis- 
connected from other thoughts of Christ. The 
historic Christ is never far off from his thoughts ; 
but often, as you read him, you will feel that it is the 
indwelling Spirit of Christ that he has mainly in view. 
Even though he knew Christ after the flesh, yet 
“henceforth knew he Him no more.” It is in these 
startling, and even perplexing, words that he shows 
how far he has travelled from the belief in Christ as 
a temporal Messiah to the belief in Him as the Lord 
and King of men, and the Christ indwelling in 
humanity. 

And when you come to study St. John, the latest 
writer of the New Testament and its idealist, then 
this thought is predominant, almost exclusive of all 
others, that the supreme message of the Gospel is the 
presence in man of the germ of that eternal life, 
which came from God, and was fully manifested in 
His Son. In the text, for example, that I have taken, 
we read, “ We shew unto you that eternal life, which 
was with the Father, and was manifested unto us. 
That which we have seen and heard declare we unto 
you, that ye also may have fellowship with us.” 
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It is this Theophany, this presence of the Spirit of 
God moving in human hearts, that is the ultimate 
truth to which the historic Epiphanies or Theo- 
phanies, and all the words and teaching of Jesus 
point. This is the ethical and spiritual truth which 
alone can inspire hope and convert the soul. It is 
this aspect of the truth which has been perhaps too 
much overlooked in teaching. This Theophany is 
the appeal to the individual experience, and the 
foundation of faith, We have sometimes insisted 
on the historic Christ, and our interpretation of 
His Divine redeeming work, to the neglect of the 
indwelling Christ whom the historic Christ came at 
once to reveal and to give. This ought we to 
have done, and not to leave the other undone. 
And the mistake has been avenged by a neglect 
even of the historic Christ. Men have asked, “ What 
is it to us that such a life was led, even if it was 
led, 1900 years ago? We want something zow,” 
It was the conviction that wherever there was the 
soul of man, there the Spirit of Christ might call out 
a corresponding love, and the Spirit of Christ might 
rule, that sent the Apostles over the world with their 
message of joy, and won a hearing from the nations 
that sat in darkness. It was this faith that, in all the 
world, even in publican and harlot, an Epiphany of 
an indwelling Christ was possible; it was this faith 
in the infinite possibilities of men, this indomitable 
hope and optimism of Christ, that fired the Apostles 
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When our Lord spoke “with authority,” what does it 
mean? It means that He appealed to the witness 
of men’s hearts, and did not quote the authority of 
others, as the Scribes did, for what is in its nature 
intuitive truth. And in our own age, in which much 
is dark, and men are anxious about the faith, and 
know not where to look for solid truth, this may be 
the source and spring of faith again. Even the 
saddest of our poets looks forward to 


“One common wave of thought and joy, 
Lifting mankind again.” 

And that thought and joy can be none other than the 
message of St. John, that the Eternal Life of God is 
the light of men, and that it is given to us through 
the manifestation in Christ, as our collect says, to 
“become the sons of God and heirs of eternal life.” 
There is no other 


“Wave of thought and joy 
Lifting mankind again.” 
This is the profoundest truth taught us by this 
season. 

This Church is to be the witness to Christ; not 
only to the fact that such a divine Person lived in far- 
off Palestine 1900 years ago; but a perpetual witness 
to the indwelling Christ in humanity, and to that 
Spirit of God which lives and works in particular 
within that society of men which worships Christ, the 
society we call the Church of Christ. It is the duty 
of this Church, and of all of us clergy and laity who 
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belong to it, first to hold up before the eyes and 
hearts of every generation the historic Christ, that 
every one shall have His image in their minds and 
memories ; and next to preach, as St. Paul and St. 
John preached, that indwelling and ideal Christ, 
“that Christ in us the hope of glory,” which is the 
secret of eternal life. 

And let us remember, one and all, that there is but 
one Theophany which all the world acknowledges ; 
but one proof, one demonstration of the Divine life 
within, and that is the Christlike character. Not the 
profoundest knowledge of history and doctrine and 
philosophy that the theologian ever acquired ; not 
the most complete ecclesiastical propriety, or the 
most elaborate ritual that was ever devised; not 
the most thrilling experiences of a soul that mistakes 
emotion for conversion, and assurance of safety for 
progress in holiness and the Christian temper :— 
not all this has one-hundredth part of the power to 
witness to Christ, that the pure, loving, modest, un- 
selfish, consistent, self-sacrificing and utterly noble 
character possesses. Christlikeness alone is the real 
Theophany or manifestation of God. This it is that 
calls out in every one the traces of the Christlike, 
however overlaid with sin and indifference. You 
have heard of writing with some invisible ink on 
paper; it shows nothing to the eye, but when you 
hold it to the fire the writing comes out. So in every 
human heart is the writing of God’s Spirit, and when 
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the light and warmth of true Christlikeness falls on 
it, the writing is seen. Thus the Christlike soul dis- 
covers the Christlike in others. It was thus that 
Christ Himself found in fishermen and tax-gatherers, 
and not in them only, but in bigots like St. Paul and 
sceptics like St. Thomas, the soul of heavenliness and 
courage and sweetness, evoked into visible life by the 
magic of His presence and the warmth of His love. 

But Christlikeness is even more of an Epiphany 
of God to the individual soul. It is the old and in- 
exhaustible truth that he that desires to do God’s will 
shall know of the doctrine; every step you make in 
Christlikeness, in the subduing of the lower self, in 
giving fresh exercise to the higher self, becomes to you, 
I know not how, a witness to the divinity of Christ. 
He becomes more unapproachable in the fulness of 
his stature, the nearer you approach Him. Like the 
great mountains, the nearer you come to them, the 
higher you climb their slopes, the remoter seem their 
pure untrodden summits. The better we become, the 
more evident is it that this is God’s world, and that 
He has revealed Himself in Christ, for His great pur- 
pose in redeeming man. Be Christlike in temper and 
act, and you will both reveal Christ to others and 
in others, and you will be surer every day of His 
presence in yourself. This is the doctrine of the 
Epiphany. 
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Trinity Sunday 


““God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake 
in time past unto our fathers by the prophets, hath in these 
last days spoken unto us by His Son.”—Hed, i. 1. 


N Trinity Sunday we are brought face to face 
with the highest mysteries of religion. To- 
day it is scarcely possible to preach on any subject 
except on God Himself, so far as He is revealed 
to us, and is capable of being the subject of human 
thought at all. And on the threshold of the subject 
we are confronted with the question, “Is it possible 
for man to know anything at all about God ?” 
The answer to this greatest of all questions is the 
subject of my words to you this evening. You will see 
that it is possible for us to know something about God, 
There are three, and only three, revelations of 
God ; through nature and history ; through Christ ; 
and through the human soul. The first is given 
to all mankind in all ages, and has always revealed 
to them something of God; it is the revelation 
in the works of what we call Nature, and in 
the history of man, It is impossible for savage 
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nations, and it was still more impossible for the pre- 
Christian cultivated nations of antiquity in India or 
Egypt or Greece, not to see a power, a will, a purpose 
in Nature that was infinitely greater than human, It 
was impossible for them not to fashion some con- 
ception in thought of a Being or Beings who made 
the world, and ordered so marvellously its various 
parts, who fashioned sun and moon, and peopled the 
earth with its myriad life. But God hides Himself 
in nature; He never meets us face to face; the 
deeper the research, the remoter does God seem. No 
instrument of science detects His working. It is not 
with visible tools that He does His work. You can- 
not see Him; you cannot prove that He is there. 
The whole earth is one psalm to His praise, but 
Himself we never see. Nor can we be sure that we 
can trace Him in human history. Can God be 
anything but perfectly righteous and all-powerful ? 
and will not a righteous and all-powerful God bless 
the innocent and punish the guilty ? And yet it isas 
old as Job to see that the righteous suffer, and as old 
as the Psalms to see that the wicked are not in 
trouble like other folk, neither are they plagued like 
other men. And so the acute mind of the Greeks 
placed behind and above the moral laws—which alone 
give dignity and greatness to man—a mysterious 
something which was not a moral power at all, that 
assigns success or failure to human efforts. To them 
it was Ttvyy, it was fate or fortune, that was the 
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supreme controller, that did not indeed reward human 
effort, but, nevertheless, did not lessen human obliga- 
tion. Thus neither in nature nor in history does 
God so clearly reveal Himself that we can say 
assuredly—“ There we see His hand and read His 
will.” Men know He is there, and will never cease 
to search for Him; the eye of faith will see Him, 
but not the eye of sense or of understanding. 
Verily. He is a God that hideth Himself. It is a 
revelation, and not a revelation. Nature tells us 
that He is, and tells us but little more. It scarcely 
assures us that He is one and not many. 

But, meantime, while man is searching the universe 
with telescope and microscope, and ransacking history 
and philosophy for witness of God, God is very 
near to every one of us. He is not revealed by . 
the earthquake, nor by the whirlwind, nor by the 
fire, but by the still small voice within. Thus God 
spoke to men of old, not in one nation only, but 
in all—that God who’at sundry times and in divers 
manners spake unto our fathers by the prophets. By 
the same gradual process which marks all God’s 
operations on man, arose the sensibility to moral 
ideas, the verdict of the human conscience on vice 
and virtue, the power of making a deep distinction 
between right and wrong. The world was never 
without such witness of God as is unconsciously 
given by enlightened souls sensitive to good. These 
were to be found in all races, at all times. 
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But you know by the condition of the world 
before Christ came that this “sound of gentle still- 
ness” was almost inaudible in the din of human 
passions and lusts. You have heard something of 
the misery of that world. 

St. Paul and many ancient writers give us a 
terrible picture of the world that listened not to the 
_ inner voice. And even the souls that did listen to 
that voice doubted whether it were indeed the voice 
of God. How could they assure themselves? Why 
not mere instincts, and opinions as transient as 
vapours? And so, in the fulness of time, cat God 
who had in fragments spoken by prophets and 
philosophers, and in many a humble life, spake at 

last once for all by His Son Jesus Christ. 

“This is the second revelation of God, the Sming 

_ of Christ in human form. In Jesus Christ it was ~ 
not abstract power, unseen goodness, uniform law, 
and unsearchable will that had to be inferred or- 
guessed at by men, but a Person, a Man, sinless, 
stainless, a perfect man, a Divine man, a man of ~ 
Love; and in Him man found the vast inspiration 
of a new ideal. 

But this was not all that Christ gave to them ; He 
‘taught them how to live; He showed them that in — 
love and reverence for God His Father lay the one 
inspiring power of human life that lifts men above 
themselves; and that in the calm sunshine of that 
love and trust can come no despair or sorrow that 
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we cannot bear; showed them, too, what the world 
is slowly learning, that in brotherly kindness, unfail- 
ing, unwearying, in the charity that never faileth, 
lies the one joy of human life that never wears out. 
It was He who taught us that 


“ All earthly joys grow less 
In the one joy of doing kindijnessey"* 


But this was not His only revelation of God. 


God was revealed zz Christ, for in Him we see the™ | 


nature of God; but God was also revealed dy Christ. 
He could not show us the Father, the transcendent 
God who made the world, but He could show us 
how God speaks to man; and it is from Christ 
that we know that the voice that speaks in our hearts © 
is none other than the voice of God. No sanction 
short of Christ’s could have convinced the world that 
here, indwelling in man himself, is the very voice 
of God, that here we are to look for God, and here 


listen to His voice. sa 


This, then, is the third and final revelation of God, 
the revelation of God the Holy Spirit, the declaration 
to us by Christ that thus, by the voice of conscience, 
we are brought in direct communion with God Him- 
self. Of all the truths commemorated on this day, 
this is the most practical—the truth of the presence 
in our hearts, call it by what name we will, of a 
sacred capacity for goodness. Whence it comes, 
how it acts, whether it is in us acting from within, 
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or without us acting from without, we may doubt ; 
but the fact we cannot doubt that in every child 
of man there is this impulse towards good, this 
kinship with the Divine. It is not something put 
into children by teaching, any more than touch is 
put into their fingers or sight into their eyes. It is 
there ; it is to be educated or brought out; it is the 
gift of God ; it is a spiritual sense. It is not sight or 
touch or hearing to be created; it is the spiritual 
vision, the spiritual perception, the spiritual ear to 
be educated, by which our souls are brought into 
relation with a world we cannot see or hear or touch, 
the world of ideas, of God, of heaven, of duty, of 
noblenesses that words imperfectly define. 

This is the most practical truth in the world, that 
in each of us, in ourselves, in all our fellow-men, 
lies this wondrous faculty to be educated by life. 
You know what may be done by educating touch. 
Compare the hard and dulled fingers of the ordinary 
man with those of the violinist. There is a still 
wider range of education possible to our spiritual 
sense. 

How vast the contrast between the delicate sensi- 
bility of conscience, the instinctive sympathy with all 
that is generous and true that some of God’s saints 
now on earth attain, and the commonplace dul- 
ness, the tolerance of our own faults, the cynicism, the 
leaden, unaspiring temperament that mark most of 
us at most times! Surely this is the most practical 
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truth in the world: in the education of this inner 
power lies the hope for each of us and for all the 
world. It is much to train the body in health and 
gracefulness and strength — that is the work of 
healthy gymnastic exercises and the care of the 
body ; it is much to train the mind to win a mastery 
of complicated facts, to fine literary taste, to wide 
and ready knowledge, to sound judgment—that is 
the work of schools and universities and our own 
self-education. But how much more is it to have 
trained the finer spiritual sense, to be in touch and 
sympathy with all that is true and noble, pure 
and heavenly, to be in touch with God Himself: this 
glorifies the life of a cripple, and of the untaught and 
ignorant child or man, and that is the work of a 
lifetime, the work of prayer, of willing service, of 
cultivating the love and the practice of all that is 
Christlike. 

What do men tell us of the origin of this impulse ? 
With one voice those who feel it most strongly—and 
it is they alone who have the right to speak—tell 
us, as the whole of the Bible tells us, that it comes 
from without, from the one central spiritual power 
in the universe which we call God; that something 
we feel to be His Holy Spirit stirs our emotions 
and our wills, and that we have the inexplicable 
power of opening our hearts, or closing them against 
His Divine influence. This is the testimony of 
experience. You know that at this moment you can 
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close the door of your mind against all thought of 
what I am saying, and let your imagination wander 
anywhither ; or you can say, I will listen, I will 
think, I will pray. And so at all times you can 
drive away this Divine impulse to good. It is an 
awful power for a man, a boy, a child, to possess. 

How can we incorporate this Divine impulse into 
our own wills? By laying ourselves open to all 
that is pure and noble and of good report. There 
is much that streams upon us from all sides day 
by day—memories of home and parents, voices from 
those whose lips now are dumb, the words of prayer 
we use, the Bible we read, the inspiring influence of 
others, our Church, our country—all are impulses to 
good. And there is the inner voice in each one, 
to which you can open your ear morning by morning 
and night by night. 

And when you once listen to this voice, and lay 
open your heart to all inspiration of good, and close 
it to the inspirations of evil that come from the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, then your one supreme desire 
is also to open the hearts of others, to live for their 
service, to tell them of this revelation of God in 
Christ and through Christ, to give them something 
of the vision of glory and happiness in this world 
that you yourself have been given. You will try 
to live your life in an ever-present consciousness of 
God and His Spirit in your heart and in the hearts 
of others, The world is altered to you; it is filled 
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with a glory and a presence unknown before, for 
you will have a revelation of God Himself in your 
heart. ; 

These are the revelations of God; and he who 
would purge his spiritual sight so as to see God 
as He may be seen in Nature and in history, or 
as He may be still more plainly seen in Christ, must 
open his heart to that inner voice, and obey it with 
ever-increasing sensitiveness. For the words of our 
Lord are for ever true, “Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” 
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Conversion and Renewal 
‘Be renewed in the spirit of your mind,” —Z{z, iv. 23. 


HIS passage occurs in the Epistle for the day, 

and I want you to consider it very closely. 

It seems very commonplace, you feel disposed to say. 

We have heard it a hundred times before. This is 

not going, you fear, to be an interesting sermon ; it 
is only going to be about being religious. 

I am not so sure. I think that it may be very 
interesting, although it may be said to be about 
being religious. 

Let us try and get at St. Paul’s meaning. You 
must follow me carefully if it is to interest you. 

I suppose that we ali of us, the quite young as 
well as the old, wonder sometimes whether the great 
change which we hear of as conversion has ever 
taken place in us. The text runs in our memories: 
“Except ye be converted, and become as little 
children, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

Has the great change taken place? Conversion 
means turning round, Can jyou—I speak to each 
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one as an individual—say, “I was converted at such 
a time,” or even “I have been converted”? The 
high probability is that you cannot. There are 
probably many occasions on which some deep 
impression was made on you, some fresh thought 
entered into your life. Perhaps you can remember 
some ‘such time, though more probably not. But 
such deep impressions, even if you have had them, 
are not conversion. Conversion must mean a 
thorough change of conduct, corresponding to change 
of mind. You turn round and face God instead of 
the world. You change your whole manner and 
aim of life. You shake off old habits, you take up 
new ones. But such conversion is extremely rare. 
It is a revolution; and it is not within your own 
experience. 

So when we seriously ask ourselves the question, 
“Have I been converted?” the honest answer in 
most cases is, “I do not know.” I am well aware that 
while some people with little experience and great 
confidence will say that there is no such thing as 
conversion,—or, at any rate, that it does not concern 
them,—others will confidently say that they have 
been converted: but very often it is plain to all but 
themselves that there has been no real change of 
heart or conduct, and that what they mistake for 
conversion is only a strong and perhaps a permanent 
emotion, a fear, a hope, some realization of God, a 
sense of sin, a conviction, perhaps, that a Saviour is 
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wanted, and an acceptance of the fact that Christ is 
the Saviour and the only Saviour. But all this 
change of thought is possible, as we must admit, 
without any real change of spirit or conduct. Per- 
haps some open and flagrant sin is given up, but 
there remains the old Adam—the evil thought, the 
selfishness, the pride, the unlovingness, the old uncon- 
verted self which we have had all along ; and perhaps 
some new faults of pride and disagreeableness are 
added. There it is, that old self—our friends know 
it; and if we are at all honest, and at all clear- 
sighted, we know it too. 

But what has all this to do with the text? 
Simply this: that St. Paul scarcely alludes to con- 
version, but he speaks about renewal, renovation, 
building up afresh; and that this is a more helpful, 
more practical, as well as more Scriptural way of 
thinking of the change that takes place in us. It 
is, perhaps, less familiar; but it may be all the 
more helpful and suggestive just because it is less 
familiar. Words, like old coins, seem to get worn 
out if they are constantly used, so that they come 
to mean scarcely anything to us, and they weary 
the hearer without enlightening him. 

Now, then, look at this phrase of St. Paul. Look 
at this phrase venewal, as if you came to it for the 
first time. Listen to it as if now for the first time 
you heard the message of the Gospel: “Be ye 
renewed in the spirit of your mind”; “ put on the 
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new man, which after God is created in righteousness, 
and true holiness.” It is the old thought of David, 
“Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a 
right spirit within me.” 

You see it is this thought of renovation which is 
filling the mind of St. Paul, as it did of David. 

But what is this rexovation ? What does it suggest 
to us? Such and such a house, we hear, has been 
renovated—new windows, perhaps, and fresh paint 
and paper; this is what the phrase suggests. But 
this illustration does not throw much light on the 
phrase, “renewed in the spirit of your mind.” We 
must get a better illustration, though no illustra- 
tion is complete. 

I wonder whether every one in this church has 
seen a fossil tree—such a tree as was found in the 
clay pits at Sparth two or three years ago? What 
had happened to it? It was no longer wood, and yet 
it had the form of wood. Every separate particle of 
wood, as it decayed, had one by one been replaced by 
a separate particle of stone, which exactly fitted the 
place; and so, bit by bit, grain by grain, the wood 
was replaced by stone. We call it petrified. This 
may also be called in a certain sense a renovation, 
a transformation. It is complete, thorough, per- 
manent ; the old material is gone, and the new 
takes its place. The old form remains; it looks 
like a piece of wood, but it is entirely transformed 
in its essential nature. It is not wood: it is stone, 
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This is the sort of change which St. Paul con- 
templates in us, It is a renewal, a renovation, a 
getting rid of the old character, the old bad human 
nature, “the old man,” as he calls it; the putting on 
of the new man; a substitution, bit by bit, of a fresh 
and better nature. 

It is to me a far more helpful, more intelligible, 
way of representing what actually is taking place in 
us, to regard it as a continuous renewal, bit by bit, of 
motive and spirit, than as a turning right round once 
for all, and walking in the opposite direction. I 
recognise the former kind of change—the renewal— 
in myself and in hundreds of others; I recognise it 
with certainty in some of you who listen to me: I do 
not generally recognise the latter. If I were asked 
at the close of my seven years of ministry in this 
church, How many sinners have you converted ?—and 
I may say that this very question, so worded, was 
lately asked of me by a stranger, a lay evangelist, I 
believe, in a railway carriage—I should say, as I did 
say, that the question tended to obscure the real 
work of an evangelist, and still more that of a parish 
priest. The evangelist does not convert any one. 
The Holy Spirit transforms quickly or slowly the 
character and the heart. All that human agents can 
do, whether lay or clergy, is, by example and by 
teaching, to show what the transformed life is, how 
beautiful it is, how real it is; and by putting Christ 
before the people, to win them to attend, to admire, 
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to imitate, to follow, and finally to give themselves 
wholly to this as the chief aim of life—to transform 
their own lives into the likeness of Christ. Some- 
times this change is rapid ; we then call it conversion. 
Far more often it is gradual, and we then call it 
renewal or building up. 

The question so put obscures that issue; it vul- 
garises the work of the minister ; it makes it rest on 
man rather than on God; it makes it mechanical, 
statistical, instead of spiritual and humble. Our 
statistics of confirmees or communicants reveal little. 
No one can reduce the effect of his life to a statis- 
tical test. We cannot estimate the gradual renewal, 
the accumulated slight modifications of temper, faith, 
holiness, kindness. But we each as individuals can 
ask ourselves how far this renewal, this renovation, 
has gone in ourselves; and we can look and see 
whether we cannot take it a step or two further. 
For I specially call your attention to this point, 
without which this sermon would be utterly incom- 
plete as an expression of St. Paul’s meaning. Note 
particularly how he continues. “Be ye renewed,” 
he says. “ Wherefore putting away lying, speak 
every man truth with his neighbour.” “ Wherefore 
let him that stole steal no more.” ‘“‘ Wherefore let 
all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, be put away 
from you.” In other words, the way, he says, to 
follow up and secure renewal in the spirit of your 
mind is persistently to change your actions, and do 
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right where you have been doing wrong. At every 
moment the action isin your power. What is the 
good of talking. about renewal? Act; do the right 
thing now. If renewal has begun, go on with it. 

I want you to grasp this as the great practical 
lesson of the text. If you desire to be renewed, to 
become a better man or woman, a more truly 
Christian one, there is no mistaking the method 
according to St. Paul. “Be not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision.” It lies in your own power from 
moment to moment to say how you will act. Do 
the right thing. This is the one process that 
carries out the renovation. You can expel one piece 
of the old, and put in one piece of the new. 

And now I shall offer two or three brief remarks, 
more or less connected with this subject. 

One is, that conversion is zo¢ unknown among us. 
It is within our experience that a change of will 
takes place, and that one who has lived for self 
begins to live for God. One who can see nothing 
great in man, and nothing greater than man, does 
somehow begin to suspect that he is not the highest 
of God’s creatures. But such conversion is a change 
of well, not of character and nature ; and it requires 
the perpetual renewal and transformation of character, 
if it is to be complete. One mistake we may have 
made is to suppose that our conversion, whether past 
or future, our change of will, supersedes the necessity 
of transforming character. So far from this, it is 
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only preliminary to it. There must be the change of 
will; and then follows the long transforming process 
the change of character. And some of us shrink 
from the toil, or think it not necessary. 

The Ephesians, to whom St. Paul was writing, had 
changed their will, in a general way, as you and I 
have, or we should not be here in church; and they 
were perhaps content, as we are, with this, and 
needed to be told: You must be renewed as well; 
you must change the spirit of your mind, for without 
this the change of intention is incomplete. Bit by 
bit, atom by atom, the new Christlike character has 
to be built up in us. Reject that bit of the old; re- 
place it with that bit of the new; drive out evil with 
good. 

Another remark is that in early days, when no one 
had heard the gospel, conversions, even of large 
numbers, sudden, complete, final, were more possible 
than they are now. Of course we still find that there 
are people among us who were ill brought up as 
children, in godless homes, who went to schools 
where no real teaching of religion was given, who 
have utterly abandoned the ordinary means of grace, 
who really know nothing whatever of the very ele- 
ments of Christian truth. And the conversion of such 
people, the clear renewal of all their ways of life, is 
not unknown, The records of a Church Army are 
full of such conversions, The Story of the Cross 
comes to them as new, and it constrains them. 
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And there are hundreds to whom the words of the 
gospel are familiar, yet who, from indolence, or pride, 
or some other blinding influence, never grasped their 
significance. They too may suddenly have their 
eyes opened, and see the power and Spirit of Christ 
as they never guessed it before, and may change the 
whole tenor and aim of their lives. But, speaking 
generally, the more completely Christian is our up- 
bringing, the less the need, and the less the pos- 
sibility, of what is called conversion. If a child has 
been baptized, and grafted into the body of Christ’s 
Church; has been taught in a good home and school, 
and lived under pious influences ; the renewal of life 
and character has begun to take place in part, and 
may go on to completion without such a sudden 
revelation, or turning round of the will, as we could 
call conversion. 

Finally, then,—and this is the practical conclusion 
of the whole—whatever your past mental and religious 
history has been, one thing is certainly needed, the 
continued “renovation of the spirit of your mind.” 
The continued growth in the submission to and 
absorption in God’s will, the desire to make His will 
yours: and the continued growth and building up in 
Christlikeness, and the continued exercise of prayer 
and communion, and of all that helps you to renovate 
the spirit of your- mind—these are mecessary. 

Stop, then, and think. The remaining years of our 
lives are but few, even for the youngest, and in them 
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we have to complete our renewal. Has the year 
shown much renewal—the replacement of the old by 
the new? Even our remaining months and weeks 
and days are not countless. Each week, each day 
should see some renewal. No day without something 
renewed should be our motto. Life is thus a per- 
petual beginning—we never grow old; we may be 
always renewing the spirit of our mind till the great 
change comes, Atom by atom we replace the old by 
the new until the whole is changed. May we all be 
ever renewing the spirit of our minds, and thus 
becoming somewhat less unworthy of the Master 
whose name we bear ! 
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Prayers for the Departed 


‘¢ The Lord give mercy unto the house of Onesiphorus ; for 
he oft refreshed me, and was not ashamed of my chain. 

‘*But, when he was in Rome, he sought me out very 
diligently, and found me. 

‘“*The Lord grant unto him that he may find mercy of the 
Lord in that day : and in how many things he ministered 
unto me at Ephesus, thou knowest very well.”—2 77m. i. 
16-18, 


DO not know whether most of you, as soon as 

you hear this text read, perceive at once what is 
going to be the subject of my sermon. This text is 
the chief, indeed almost the sole, Biblical-authority for 
a certain belief and custom of profound interest and 
wide-reaching effect. I mean prayers for the dead, 
or, as I would rather speak of them, the departed. 

Will you give me your best attention while I speak 
to you on this subject, on which I think I have never 
spoken before in this pulpit ? 

First note the words, “ The Lord grant unto Onesi- 
phorus to find mercy of the Lord in that day.” There 
is no doubt that the phrase “that day” means the 
day of judgment. There is, therefore, no doubt that 
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it is a prayer by St. Paul, an intercession on behalf 
of Onesiphorus, that in the day of judgment he may 
find mercy of the Lord. 

But was Onesiphorus dead? It is not expressly 
stated, but it is not, I think, possible to read the 
words before—the Lord grant mercy to “the house 
of Onesiphorus,” and the final salutations, “ Salute 
Prisca and Aquila, and the house of Onesiphorus ”— 
and the words of the prayer itself, for mercy in the 
day of judgment, without feeling quite sure that 
when St. Paul wrote those words he was praying for 
one who was dead, praying that he might find mercy 
in the day of judgment. | 

We have, therefore, the sanction of St. Paul for 
remembering in our prayers, and interceding for, 
those who have now passed into the other world, who 
in their lifetime were our benefactors and our dear 
friends, 

Further, it is clear that it was the custom of the 
Jews at the time of our Lord. I shail illustrate 
this fact to you. by reading a passage from the second 
book of Maccabees, in the Apocrypha, which our 
Church bids us read for example of life and instruc- 
tion of manners—a book written about 100 years 
before Christ, and well known to the Jews and to St. 
Paul. 

A number of Jews, I must explain, had been killed 
in battle. “And upon the day following Judas and 
his company came to take up the bodies of them 
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that were slain, and to bury them with their kinsmen 
in their fathers’ graves. Now under the coats of 
every one that was slain they found things con- 
secrated to idols, which is forbidden the Jews by the 
law. Then every man saw that this was the cause 
wherefore they were slain. They betook themselves, 
therefore, to prayer, that the sin might be put wholly 
out of remembrance; and Judas made a gathering 
throughout the company of 2,000 drachms of silver, 
and sent it to Jerusalem as a sin offering, doing well 
and honestly in that he was mindful of the resurrec- 
tion.. For if he had not hoped that they that were 
slain should rise again, it had been superfluous and 
vain to pray for the dead.” The writer, therefore, 
praises the action of Judas Maccabeus in praying for 
the dead and making a sin offering for them. 

Now let us consider what prayer for the departed 
implies, and then how far it is recognised and per- 
mitted, and how far it is prohibited by our Church. 

Prayer for the dead implies that the souls of those 
whom we call the dead are still alive. It is because 
men believe this that it is possible to pray for them. 
“God is the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob,” 
and, as Christ taught us, “God is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living.” If we believe this, and also 
our Lord’s words that “Abraham rejoiced to see my 
day, and he saw it, and was glad,” we cannot doubt 
that the souls of the dead are conscious and living. 
We may not have noticed other passages of the 
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New Testament, even our Lord’s own words, which 
unmistakably teach this. When Christ told the 
penitent thief, “To-day shalt thou be with Me in 
Paradise,” it would have been mere mockery unless 
the thief after death were to be conscious of the 
presence of Christ. When we read in the Revelation 
that the souls of the martyrs cry, “ How long, O Lord, 
dost Thou not judge and avenge our blood?” we see 
that the souls of the dead were not thought of as 
unconscious, 

The souls of the dead may, moreover, still be con- 
sciously progressing towards a higher perfection. We 
know that they have not yet reached their perfect 
consummation. They are united with us in the great 
communion of saints—-part of the great cloud ot 
witnesses that compass us about. Prayers for the 
dead, then, imply what Scripture and reason lead us 
to believe, that the souls of the dead are conscious, 
perhaps even conscious of our prayers, and may be 
even progressing towards holiness in that inter- 
mediate state which precedes the final judgment. 

Next, how far is prayer for the dead permitted by 
our Church? There can be no doubt that in the 
early Christian liturgies there were intercessions for 
the dead, and there still are prayers for the dead in 
most of the Churches of Christendom. But the 
abuses connected with prayers for the dead were so 
great in the medizval Church, that at the Reformation 
the Church of England omitted direct prayers for the 
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departed in the public services on account of the 
Romish doctrine of Purgatory connected with them 
and other abuses. It is well to remind ourselves 
of what these abuses were, and of what at this 
moment the abuses are in Roman Catholic countries, 
before we go on to examine exactly what our 
Church allows. In any Church that teaches that 
the priests have special mediatory privileges, and 
in particular that their offering masses on behalf 
of the dead is the one way of intercession pleasing 
to God, it seems absolutely certain, from experience, 
that the custom will grow up of demanding ‘payment 
by priests for their prayers and masses. So the 
whole system of chantries grew up in England, and 
the priests throve on the superstition of the people. 
So the highest spiritual truths became materialized 
and debased. This is an evil against which we do 
well to guard, 

Our Church has, therefore, most wisely prohibited 
all public prayers and all communions for the de- 
parted, unless appointed or allowed by authority: 
they are forbidden, by means of the explicit pledge 
which we clergy take at ordination, that we will use 
the forms of prayer in our Prayer-Book, ‘and none 
other except such as are ordered by lawful authority,” 
that is, by the Bishop. We should be acting contrary 
to the spirit and expressed mind of the Church of 
England if we, as a part of a public service,—and 
that means any service in church,—offered up on our 
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own initiative and responsibility prayers for the 
departed. 

But while these direct public prayers for the 
departed are, in my judgment, clearly contrary to 
the mind of our Church, there is nothing, either 
in Scripture or in our Church formularies, that in 
the smallest degree trenches on our liberty in our 
private prayers. In those private prayers there 
is no danger whatever, and they express a natural 
and right feeling; and, indeed, if we think of our 
whole Church as consisting of the living and the 
dead, and if we have a strong and passionate faith in 
the continued existence in some intermediate state of 
those whom we have loved on earth, then it would be 
a grievous restraint to hinder our private prayers. 
I dare say many of us, most of us, know what the 
shock has been, when we have prayed daily for God’s 
blessing on some one whom we have loved, to kneel 
down on the day after the death of such a one, and 
to hesitate whether to include or omit that loved 
name. My friends, our instinct is true; include 
the name in your prayers, and pray, as St. Paul 
did, that the Lord may grant mercy in that day; 
pray that such a one may still be ever in the pres- 
ence of God, and growing up to holiness and 
perfection. 

You may wonder why I have chosen this subject 
for this evening’s sermon. I cannot tell you all the 
reasons why it has been in my thoughts, but there is 
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one general and public reason which deserves your 
attention. 

The consideration of the condition of the dead, 
and of the intermediate state, the rightness of 
our private prayers for the dead, are part of the 
tradition and the heritage of the Christian Church 
from the earliest times till now. They are the 
reasonable expression of our belief in the Com- 
munion of Saints, and in a conscious state of ex- 
istence after death. Now if any part of the full 
round of teaching is left out, it has always followed 
that some protest against the omission has arisen 
by the formation of some religious sect which em- 
phasizes the omitted doctrine, to the comparative 
neglect of all others. If we leave it out, some one 
else will emphasize it. Hence there is a peril to 
the Church if any truth is systematically ignored. 
Now this whole subject, in consequence of its 
difficulties, and the strong feeling that the Romanist 
customs and abuses have left behind them, has been 
long passed over in our pulpits in silence, and the 
result has been the appearance of what are known 
as Spiritualists. They carry to extremes their teach- 
ing about the souls of the dead in the intermediate 
state, and the possibility of communion with them ; 
and find a hearing among the untaught, because 
they satisfy a natural craving for some teaching on 
this profound subject, and because the Church has 
of late failed to give the teaching they needed. 
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Some ot you may at times be perplexed to know 
how to deal as Churchmen with Spiritualists. I feel 
sure that the right method is to say that our Church 
fully recognises the dead as still members of the great 
Church, as having consciousness, and as not beyond 
the reach of our prayers. Tell them that in our 
prayer for the Church militant here on earth, we 
pray “that with them (with the departed faithful) we 
may be partakers of Thy heavenly kingdom,” and 
since they are not yet partakers of that kingdom, this 
is indirectly a prayer for them as for us. Tell them 
that we include them when we pray that “we and all 
the whole Church may obtain remission of our sins.” 
But tell them also that we have utterly and finally in 
our Church repudiated the Roman abuses of this. 
teaching, and equally repudiate the impostures and 
sillinesses of those who pretend to hold direct 
communion with the dead. 

In this, as in everything, try to drive out evil with 
good, to replace false teaching by true. 

In all these matters we should try to combine 
great modesty of affirmation with earnest faith in 
God’s presence both with the dead and the living; 
and where there is modesty, humility, faith and 
reverence, we shall not fall into any serious error. 
But the desire to remember the dead in our prayers 
is to be valued as a perpetual witness to our innate 
conviction of the reality of an after life. That faith 
is God’s gift, the message written in our hearts. 
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‘‘Confess, therefore, your sins one to another, and pray 
one for another that ye may be healed.” —/ames v. 16. 


N most of the Sunday mornings in Lent I have 

been giving addresses on our Service for the 

Holy Communion, explaining the connection of the 

parts, and endeavouring to bring out the thought 

which underlies it all, the preparation of our minds 

for entering into special communion with God at 
His holy table. 

To-day I have come to the Confession and Abso- 
lution in that service. Let us try to understand it 
and enter into it more fully than before. 

If you look at the first address, which follows the 
prayer for the Church militant, now rarely read, for 
reasons which I explained, you will see the great 
importance our Church attaches to real confession of 
sins to God. That address is an exhortation to 
search and examine your own consciences, that you 
may be received as worthy partakers of that holy 
table. “Search and examine your own conscience.” 
But how difficult this is! Do we really try to do 
it? to search and examine? I declare that I know 
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nothing harder. Vet it is the plain discipline of 
preparation. Our Catechism tells us that what is 
required of them that come to the Lord’s Supper 
is, to examine themselves, I believe that every one 
in this church who has really tried so to examine 
motives, so to search his own heart, will admit that 
the readiest thoughts that come to us are excuses,— 
such as strong passions, example of others, very 
trying circumstances, common sense, fault of others 
for tempting and provoking us, and so on. Thus 
our searching and examining ends in self-deception 
and complacency. One of Solomon’s wise proverbs 
is, “All the ways of a man are clean in his own 
eyes.” We remain on good terms with ourselves, 
even after such self-examination. It is fearfully hard 
to be truthful and real, and to lay bare to ourselves 
and to God our faults of meanness, jealousy, vanity, 
worldliness, evil thoughts, prayerlessness, unbelief. 
No wonder that we need this exhortation to search 
and examine ourselves. If we are to find room for 
God in our hearts, we must first turn out ourselves, 
and make a place for Him. ~Let me read you a 
short poem of two verses that I love very much :— 


“Tf thou could’st empty all thyself of self, 
Like to a shell dishabited, 
Then might He find thee on the ocean shell, 
And say—‘ This is not dead,’ 
And fill thee with Himself instead. 


“ But thou art all replete with very thou, 
And hast such shrewd activity, 
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That when He comes, He says, ‘This is enow 
Unto itself. ’Twere better let it be ; 


It is so small and full, there is no room for Me.’” 


The necessity for confession to God, real, true, 
deep, thoughtful, penitent, arises from the need of 
making room for God. 


“Tt is so small and full, there is no room for Me.” 


So the Exhortation gives us help how this is to be 
done :—“ The way and means thereto is; First, to 
examine your lives and conversations by the rule of 
God’s commandments ; and whereinsoever ye shall 
perceive yourselves to have offended, either by will, 
word, or deed, there to bewail your own sinfulness, 
and to confess yourselves to Almighty God, with 
full purpose of amendment of life. And if ye shall 
perceive your offences to be such as are not only 
against God, but also against your neighbours ; 
then ye shall reconcile yourselves unto them ; being 
ready to make restitution and satisfaction, according 
to the uttermost of your powers, for all injuries and 
wrongs done by you to any other.” 

This is excellent advice. It is the confession to 
Almighty God, in true self-humiliation; and the 
confession to those whom we have wronged. This 
is the real test of sorrow. Can you go to some 
one and say,—I was’ unjust to you, I was cross, I 
was suspicious, I was ina bad temper; or even—I 
cheated you, I have told lies about you, and I am 
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sorry? That is the confession to one another that 
this Exhortation tells us is the right assistance to 
self-examination and to preparation for the Holy 
Communion. This sort of confession is not often 
preached and not often practised ; but when it is 
practised, it is irresistible. How one’s heart goes out 
to any one who frankly says, I did you wrong! and 
how true the forgiveness is that follows ; how light- 
hearted such a confession makes one! The cloud is 
cleared away, the burden is removed, the sin is for- 
given. Have you ever tried it? 

You will expect me to say a word on confession 
to the minister, and I willdo so. The last paragraph 
of the Exhortation goes on to say, that “if there be 
any of you who by this means cannot quiet his own 
conscience herein,’—it is therefore only for those 
who have verily tried their best to confess to God, 
and have actually confessed to those whom they 
have wronged, and not for those who make no such 
effort,—“ but requireth further comfort or counsel, 
let him come to me or to some other discreet and 
learned minister of God’s Word, and open his grief.” 
The words must be noted, if we wish to get at the 
mind of our Church and its Prayer-Book. It does 
not say, Let him come to me and confess his sins, 
And that it may by no means be argued that to 
open his grief is the same as to confess his sins, is 
plain because in the older address, in the earlier 
Prayer-Book, the words were, “let him confess and 
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open his sin and grief secretly.” The striking out 
of those words, “let him confess his sin,” is most 
significant. Scarcely less important is it to notice 
that in the earlier Prayer-Book the words went on, 
“that he may receive comfort and absolution,” and 
a form of absolution was provided. But in the 
existing Prayer-Book of our Church, which we all 
are bound to use, “and none other,” that form 
of absolution is wanting, and the words are, “that 
he may receive comfort and the benefit of absolution.” 
The coming to the minister is not, therefore, to be 
for confession primarily, but to see whether scruples 
and doubts as to coming to the Holy Communion 
can be removed. In such a consultation there need 
be no detailed confession; it is an intimate con- 
versation with a wise pastor and friend on the point 
of conscience; “is it right for me, holding my views, 
living my life, perplexed, baffled, doubting, falling, 
rising, struggling, hoping,—is it right for me to come 
to the Lord’s Table?” 

The only occasion on which private confession ot 
sin is urged by our Church is on the death bed, and 
then only when the sick man’s conscience is troubled 
with some weighty matter. 

This appears to me to be the true account of the 
teaching of our Church on private confession, a 
teaching which has been strangely misunderstood or 
misrepresented. 

No student of the history of the Prayer-Book can 
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doubt that at the Reformation general and public 
confession was substituted for compulsory individual 
and private confession as a condition of Communion. 
General Confession to God in the morning and even- 
ing prayer and general Absolution were introduced, 
and a similar change was made in the Communion 
Service; and all explicit reference to private con- 
fession of sins to the priest was struck out. 

To sum up—confession to God is necessary in all 
cases. Confession by the wrong-doer to the wronged 
is also necessary. When these have been honestly 
made, and fail to bring relief, then confession to 
priest or layman, doctor or friend, is sometimes salu- 
tary. 

Now let us turn to the General Confession in the 
Communion Service, and see how searching it is. 
It requires a far profounder penitence, a closer 
search than that in morning prayer. Here we ad- 
dress God as the Judge of all men; we remind our- 
selves that we kneel before our Judge; we acknow- 
ledge and bewail our manifold sins and wzckedness,— 
if these are not mere words that slip off our tongue, 
think what humiliation and sorrow they imply,— 
the sins and wickedness which we from time to time 
most grievously have committed by thought, word, 
and deed! You will see how searching it is. There 
is no reference to thoughts in the daily confession ; 
we confess then what we have done and left undone, 
not our thoughts, . 
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If when we prepare ourselves for Holy Communion 
—and I know well that in our crowded and busy 
lives but little time can often be given for this—we 
will go over that confession, provided to help us, 
and make it our own, our own genuine confession to 
God, we shall find real help in it. 

And now, finally, let me say one word on absolu- 
tion. 

The absolution in morning prayer is a declaration 
—the minister declares that Almighty God pardons 
and absolves all who truly repent, and has given His 
ministers power to declare this. But in the Holy 
Communion Service you will notice that the abso- 
lution is not a declaration that God pardons, but a 
prayer that He will pardon: “ Almighty God 
have mercy upon you, pardon and deliver you from 
all your sins, confirm and strengthen you in all 
goodness, and bring you to everlasting life.” Itisa 
prayer. It is, in fact, “the comfortable words” that 
follow that are the declaration of absolution, the as- 
surance of forgiveness. There we hear our Saviour’s 
promises that all who travail and are heavy laden 
may come to Him and be refreshed, and that those 
who believe in Christ shall not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life. The absolution, we may say, is given by 
our Lord Himself in these His sacred words. 

Do not let us forget that in proportion to the 
reality of our confession to God, and to the reality 
of our sorrow, as shown in confession to one another 
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and amendment of life, will be the answer to our 
prayer for absolution, and the benefits we shall re- 
ceive from the Holy Communion. We must empty 
ourselves of our cherished faults and conceits and 
concealments before the eyes of God if we desire to 
make room for Him. If we can empty our minds 
of self, turn self-confidence into self-distrust, and 
self-complacency into self-humiliation, then we are 
preparing the way for Christ to enter into our souls 
and dwell there. This is the reason why, in our 
service for Holy Communion, the confession of sin 
is so searching, and the prayer for God’s absolution 
so earnest, and the words of love and pardon from 
Christ so welcome. 
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Balaam 


‘*For I will promote thee unto very great honour, and 
I will do whatsoever thou sayest unto me: come therefore, 
I pray thee, curse me this people.” —Mus. xxii. 17. 


O-DAY, in the first lessons, morning and 
evening, we read the story of Balaam, found 
in the twenty-second and two following chapters of 
Numbers. These chapters might be used as an illus- 
tration of the composite nature of the narrative of 
which I spoke last Sunday ; but it is not necessary 
to bring out this fact in order to understand the story 
or draw from it its moral. 

I wish to-day to tell you why the cela is pre- 
served for us, and what are its lessons. I shall 
assume that you know the outline of the story. 
First let me say that the reason why stories like this 
form a large part of our Bible is that this was the 
way in which moral lessons were given in the East. 
Stories, laws, and proverbs, not treatises and essays, 
formed the vehicle for moral instruction before there 
were books. Proverbs convey, in a way easy to be 
remembered, some great practical truth. They have 
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been called the wisdom of many and the wit of one. 
A very few and briefly expressed laws are sufficient 
to prohibit certain crimes in a pastoral community ; 
but there is a great deal which is too subtle for a 
proverb, and quite outside the range of law. How 
shall this be taught, and handed down from one 
generation to another? It must be something 
easily remembered, and that people like to hear. 
It must be a poem, a story ; best of all a story in 
a poem, That will be remembered. Such a story 
in a poem is like a great picture. All the world may 
stand before it, and puzzle out what it means to 
teach, and learn from it as much as they can. Such 
a story in a poem, such a picture, is the story of 
Balaam. We will stand before it, and study what 
it means. I know that many readers of this story 
are interested in it, even fascinated by it, but would 
find it very difficult to say what it teaches. 

The story tells us that the king of Moab, Balak, 
offered Balaam great rewards if he would curse 
Israel, the people of God. People believed then in 
the effect of a prophet’s curse. Balaam was torn in 
two by two opposing desires: he was not an Is- 
raelite, but he feared the God of the Israelites. He 
knew what was right, but he also wanted the wealth 
which Balak offered him. 

It is clear that he did genuinely fear God. He 
unwillingly said to Balak’s servants: “If Balak 
would give me his house full of silver and gold, I 
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cannot go beyond the word of the Lord my God to 
do less or more.” 

And, again, he declares that he cannot “go beyond 
the commandment of the Lord to do either good or 
bad of his own mind.” He dismisses the ambassadors 
on the first occasion with an absolute refusal. 

Beyond all question he lived in the fear of God, 
was well instructed in the will of God, and regarded 
it as impossible that he should disobey God’s clear 
commands. 

He is put before us, therefore, as a man of defi- 
nitely and strongly religious character. He not only 
has the fear of God before his eyes, but he has 
special gifts: he is an inspired prophet. The Spirit 
of God comes to him. His words are among the 
most true and beautiful in the Old Testament. 

He is not for an instant to be dismissed as a 
hypocrite—our easy way of explaining what seem 
to be inconsistencies in character. The first step 
towards understanding him, and therefore ourselves 
and human nature, is by recognising that he is 
genuinely religious. Moreover, he had not only the 
fear of God, but he had the hope of heaven before him. 
“Let me die the death of the righteous, and may my 
last end be like his,” are the words of Balaam. He 
knew what righteousness was, and he knew that the 
death of the righteous was the crown of life on earth, 
and the entrance to some better world beyond. 

And yet he hankered after the money which Balak 
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offered him. He tried again to see whether God 
would permit him to earn that money by cursing 
Israel; and, in the inevitable result, God permits 
him, or seems to permit him, at any rate to go near 
to the temptation. 

And what is the result? He did not exactly curse 
Israel. He kept the letter of the command of God. 
He feared to disobey. But he found a far more cer- 
tain and effective way of destroying Israel, and earning 
Balak’s gratitude, by contriving to seduce the men 
of Israel by sensual temptations. So we read in the 
book of Revelation that Balaam taught Balak “to 
cast a stumbling-block before the children of Israel.” 
While he feared God, and really obeyed His direct 
commands, he nevertheless was guilty of a gross sin 
in another region of conduct; and thus he shows 
how unscrupulous and dishonourable even religious 
men may be. 

This story opens to us one or two glimpses into 
the less lovely parts of human nature. But it is 
written for our warning. 

One glimpse is this. It is possible for one of us 
genuinely to fear God, to have intercourse with God, 
to lay things before Him in prayer, to be, in a certain 
way, conscientious, to think of death and what fol- 
lows death; and yet that God’s anger should be 
kindled with us as it was with Balaam, even while 
we obey Him; it is possible that we should go on 
obeying Him, and yet fall into some other hateful 
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sin, and be acting in all main matters with the 
enemies of God. It is a great and solemn warning 
to us all, lest we, to some extent, may be doing the 
very same. : 

The secret of it is that Balaam feared God, and 
did not love Him. There is no security in fear. 
Many, many men fear God; but they find that fear is 
compatible with doing what they like best in almost 
all respects. They reserve some sort of obedience to 
God in some respects, but rule Him out of life as a 
whole. Balaam would not curse, but he seduced 
Israel. That is possible with fear. It is utterly 
impossible with love. There is no security for us 
against falling into the sin of Balaam, except in 
the Jove of God. 

Well did our Lord describe as the great com- 
mandment: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and all thy soul, and all thy 
strength.” 

The story of Balaam should make each of us ask: 
“Do I love God, or only fear Him?” That is the 
weak spot in most lives. It is the want of love of 
God that makes inconsistencies so fatally possible. 

And it suggests that where there is in our own lives 
that haunting sense of incompleteness and inconsis- 
tency and unreality, we should look for it in the want 
of love to God. To fear God and love ourselves is a 
very common and a very insecure basis of life and 
conduct. 
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Another lesson is this. The warning of God, con- 
veyed to us by conscience, is often given to us, as it 
was to Balaam, once only. Once only he was told 
that it might not be. Then the hankering for the 
wealth, and the self-persuasion began, and he thought 
he might, at any rate, go with them, and see whether 
anything would happen to change God’s mind. 

First thoughts in a question of right and wrong are 
better than second thoughts, Which of us does not 
know this? You are moved to some generous action 
—that is the voice of God, Then comes in the after- 
consideration—would it not be a great trouble? 
Would nota smaller gift do? and a still smaller? and 
yet a smaller still? or would it not be wiser to postpone 
it altogether? This was the sin of Balaam, repeated 
again and again by those who, like Balaam, have the 
real fear of God in their hearts, have some religious 
insight, and honestly wish—up to a certain point—to 
be on the side of God; but will not give up what 
they really desire far more,—some solid, tangible, 
earthly success. 

One more only, out of many lessons we might 
draw from this story. 

Here is the real wish to die the death of the 
righteous. We cannot suppose that Balaam, a pro- 
phet of some Arabian tribe, knew as much as we, 
through the revelation of Christ, know about 
the after life, the life with God, or the eternal 
separation from Him; and yet the universal instinct 
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of man taught Balaam that to die the death of the 
righteous is a supreme aim in human desire. And 
we all have it, not as Christians only, but as men. In 
our heart of hearts is Balaam’s wish: “let me die the 
death of the righteous.” 

And yet the rewards which Balak offered were so 
visible, so tangible, that he grasped them, and gave 
up the future, and, as we know, he perished miserably, 
fighting against Israel. So it is with us. Who can 
count himself guiltless in this matter? This world, 
its comforts, its successes; our own desires, and loves, 
and hates, bulk large before us; right or wrong, we 
grasp at what we can see immediately before us, 
and let the future run its chance; and the story of 
Balaam tells us what that chance is, and how it 
turns out. 

Finally, then, the story of Balaam is a warning, not 
to the wicked, not to the hypocrite, but to people 
like ourselves, who have the fear of God before our 
eyes. It is to show us how much better love is than 
fear ; how needful it is to obey the first promptings 
of conscience ; how infinitely liable we are to self- 
deception and ruin. It is the help to a most search- 
ing self-examination into the dark places of our own 
hearts, and as such it has found a place in the 
records of the divine Revelation to the world; and 
is a picture hung up by our Church, year by year, 
before us, that we may learn the lesson it teaches. 
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Solomon’s Wisdom 


“*Give therefore Thy servant an understanding heart to 
judge Thy people, that I may discern between good and bad: 
for who is able to judge this Thy so great a people? And 
the speech pleased the Lord, that Solomon had asked this 
thing.” —1 Aimgs iii. 9, 10. 
ie the first lesson of this evening I read to you 
the account of Solomon’s prayer for wisdom, 
and of God’s reply to that prayer ; and that inter- 
esting story of his wisdom, in deciding the dispute be-" 
tween the two women about the dead and the living 
child. Either of the two might well occupy us, and 
I shall choose the first. Let us think for a few moments 
about Solomon’s choice of wisdom and prayer for it. 
Solomon, as king of Israel, is in some respects one 
of the greatest figures in the Old Testament. But 
he is at the same time lost in a certain obscurity 
from want of personal detail. We see his magnifi- 
cence and power, the oriental splendour of his reign, 
but we scarcely see himself. We do not know him 
as we know David. The one personal trait that 
stands out in our picture of him is his wisdom, It 
is this alone that has made his greatness. 
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And what do we mean by Solomon’s wisdom? 
We mean, I think, 

(1) His knowledge. He was wiser, we are told, 
than all men. “He spake of trees from the cedar 
tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall; he spake also of beasts 
and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes. 
He had understanding exceeding much.” He was 
master of the science and learning of his age. And 

(2) His wise sayings and his literary eminence. 
“ He spake 3,000 proverbs,” we are told, “and his 
songs were 1,005.” Many of these proverbs, and 
perhaps some of his psalms, have been preserved, 
and they form a store-house of shrewd insight into 
human nature, and practical good sense and piety. 

(3) We mean his judgment and knowledge of men 
and affairs, his foresight, his power of ruling over 
a large and heterogeneous empire, his administrative 
ability, his genius as a statesman. And 

(4) No conception of Solomon’s wisdom would be 
at all adequate or true which did not include the 
constant sense that God is the Ruler of the world, 
and the sense of his own responsibility to God. All 
through his proverbs, and through his first and 
wonderful prayer for wisdom, we feel that his belief 
in God’s government of the world in righteousness 
was no conventional belief—it was a certainty. 

There is no such deep division between men as 
this—those who believe that God’s moral laws are 
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as certain in their action as the laws of nature, and 
those who believe that they can sometimes, some- 
how, if men are clever enough, be evaded. We 
all know the tendency in ourselves and in others 
to believe that if vice is imprudent or excessive it 
will be punished, but not otherwise; but Solomon 
had read the world otherwise, and had seen, and 
seen clearly, that morality and virtue are of the 
nature of things. Men and nations are indeed free 
to commit any folly and any sin, but the inexorable 
laws of the world are in favour of what is right ; 
sin is punished, virtue does triumph. There is a 
law of a righteous God as universal, as inevitable, as 
the law of gravitation. 

These, then, are the four elements that compose 
our popular conception of Solomon’s wisdom—his 
vast knowledge, his shrewd sayings, his practical 
ability, and his constant sense that God governs the 
world in righteousness, If any man dissociates the 
last of these qualities from the thought of wisdom, 
he can only do so by a claim to be wiser than 
Solomon. 

And now let us ask, what is all this to us? Does 
it interest us, has it its lesson for us, that Solomon 
was a very wise man? You will see. 

Solomon’s greatness as a ruler depended on his 
wisdom ; that is, on his knowledge of the laws of 
human nature and the laws of God. It has often 
been said that “man governs nature by obeying 
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” 


her.” Do you know what this means? It means 
that if you want to build well, you must know the 
nature and strength of the materials you use, and 
all the laws of architecture. If you want to make 
electrical machines, you must make your machines 
in accordance with the laws of electricity. You 
must obey them; you cannot alter them. Find 
them out, and make your machine accordingly, and 
it will not disappoint you. Nature will always play 
a fair game. Study her, follow her, and she will be 
your faithful servant. Our great inventors, great 
men of science, are those who have deeper insight 
than others into the laws of geometry, of gravitation, 
of chemistry, of electricity. 

It is exactly the same in the government of a 
nation. The ruler has to find out the eternal laws 
of human nature and of God, and make his 
legislation in accordance with them; and then, and 
then alone, the nation will be strong and durabie, 
and its relations with other nations safe. 

Solomon might have been great as a ruler because 
he saw more deeply than others into the facts and 
laws of human nature, and into the conditions that 
make a nation great. 

We can all see that when the fate of a nation 
depends on the wisdom of a single statesman or a 
king, it is of vital importance that that statesman 
or king should be wise—wise to understand the 
eternal laws, those of justice and honour, as well as 
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those of self-interest and self-defence, which govern 
the prosperity of the world. But now we do not 
depend entirely upon any one man’s wisdom. To- 
day in England we are literally governed, and not 
only influenced, by public opinion. Democracy is 
power cut up into little bits. Statesmen administer 
affairs, but they often do not lead public opinion ; 
they follow it wherever a majority leads, and most 
of all in the most important questions. It is the 
inevitable consequence of our mode of government. 

Is then wisdom less of a necessity in a country 
than before? Plainly not. Wisdom is needed in 
every one, instead of only in monarchs and states- 
men. The wisdom is needed where the power 
resides, and the power resides in us all; primarily 
in those who exercise any franchise; but only in 
a slightly less degree in all, whether men or women, 
who make, or ought to make, what is called public 
opinion. 

The lesson, then, for us is that the prayer of 
Solomon should be our prayer: “Give Thy servant 
an understanding heart, that I may discern between 
good and bad.” Solomon made this his prayer as he 
entered on the immense responsibility of succeeding 
to an empire. We of to-day have succeeded to an 
empire vaster than Solomon’s, with questions not 
less difficult to solve, and have to solve them 
ourselves. Now note that this is the highest 
function of our understanding—at least, so Solomon 
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thought it—“ to discern between good and bad”; and 
to see the eternal laws of right, the laws of God. 
No mere dexterity, or tact, or acuteness—none of the 
tricks by which party victories are won, and party 
opposition conciliated ; no rhetoric which obscures 
the real issues ; no evasion of the great duties of 
the statesman; no doing evil that good may come— | 
none of these are wisdom or understanding in 
Solomon’s sense. What he prays for is moral 
insight, the insight into the distinction of right and 
wrong. Do you wonder whether this is so rare a 
gift? Do you ask whether we do not all know by 
instinct the difference between right and wrong? 
I say that, though all men have it in some degree, 
this discernment of justice and righteousness and 
truth amid all conflicting cries is a rare and precious 
gift. Let us not forget Solomon’s own words: “The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” Such 
wisdom as Solomon prayed for, and such as we 
should pray for, is impossible without the fear of 
the Lord, impossible without a humble and pious 
spirit. It is an element in statesmanship. This is 
why it is rare and precious, and this too is why it is 
a gift that comes only as a result of prayer. “If 
any of you lack wisdom,” says St. James, “let him 
ask of God, who giveth to all men liberally, and 
upbraideth not.” It is an overlooked element in 
statesmanship. 

It is a fact borne out by wide experience that a 
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nation perishes for lack of wisdom, and that a great 
element in wisdom is the fear of God and the 
sense of responsibility to Him. It is therefore a 
fact that to us Englishmen of to-day this prayer of 
Solomon’s for wisdom, which means uprightness and 
the fear of God in discharging all our duties, and 
exercising all our influence, is the most suitable and 
necessary prayer. We cannot do our duty as 
citizens of our town, as subjects of our Queen, unless 
we share this element of the wisdom of Solomon ; 
unless we make a beginning in political wisdom, 
which is the fear of the Lord. Personal liberty and 
class equality are no safeguards for the life or 
material prospects of a nation; and education 
without true and deep religious feeling is no safe- 
guard. All history of the past, and the spectacle . 
of other nations at the present,—great experiments 
going on before our eyes,—agree in enforcing this 
truth on even the dullest minds, “The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of political as of all other 
wisdom.” 

It would not be difficult, but it would take too 
long a time to illustrate from history and to point 
out some of the contemporary lessons. But I must 
turn to one point that cannot be omitted. What is 
this fear of God, and how does it make a man 
wise ? 

The fear of God is the remembering that God 
rules the world in righteousness, and therefore 
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fearing to do wrong. It is to lift our thoughts above 
the momentary considerations of pleasure or profit ; 
to judge our thoughts and actions by the highest 
standard we know, the law of conscience and right, 
the will of God; it is to feel that we come from 
God and go to Him, and that our one aim must be 
to please Him. It is to live to Him, in Him, for 
Him. 

And to have this aim and attitude makes us wise 
in several ways. It frees us from materialism, the 
fatal mistake of thinking that what we can handle 
and see can satisfy men or make them happy. ‘ Not 
the whole universe could make one _ shoeblack 
happy,” unless his mind is at peace with itself, unless 
he fears God and serves Him. The fear of God 
frees men from ambition, from discontent, from 
avarice. It alone enables men to see things as they 
are, and see them in true proportion. 

And it frees us from the fear of man. Nothing so 
perverts men’s judgments as the fear of what some- 
body else will say—the fear of losing some one’s 
support, or, it may be, his vote. The fear of man, 
of being swayed by the imagination of what people 
will say—whose individual judgment no one would 
value—this is quite driven out by the fear of God. 
To fear God, then, frees men from materialism, and 
from ambition, and from the fear of one another; 
and these are powers which blind our eyes and sway 
our judgments, It frees men from selfishness. One 
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who sees God as the Ruler of the world cannot but 
wish that others should see Him also. He desires, 
he longs, to wake them from their sleep, to turn 
their eyes to God, to make them see whereon the 
real safety and well-being of the nation depend. 
No man who has the fear of God can live wholly 
to himself, and say, “It will all last my time; I 
will feather my own nest; I will die in my own 
bed. As for posterity, it may take care of it- 
self.” That is the thought of the man who has 
neither the fear nor the love of God before his 
eyes. 

What, then, have we learnt ? Solomon prayed for 
wisdom, and that meant chiefly the fear of God, 
an insight into right and wrong. God heard him, 
and gave him wisdom, and made him a great king, 
and his nation a great nation. We too, all the 
nation, must pray for wisdom, and that means the 
all-pervading, omnipresent fear of God. This alone 
is the security for national welfare or for individual 
happiness. The home that is pious and God- 
fearing, the parents that bring up their children, the 
schools that train their scholars in the fear of 
God, in reverence, in religion, in piety—these are 
the wise, the truly wise, and are the strength of 
the nation. 

I believe it is the fear of God, and nothing else, 
that will save our nation from industrial distress, 
and, possibly, social anarchy. It will not be political 
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astuteness which will save us, but brotherliness, 
charity, and the love and fear of God. 

This is why we who now compose this nation may 
join in Solomon’s prayer. 
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Bible Study from Isaiah 
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Lsaiah xxviii. 


HEN I saw that this chapter was the first 
lesson for this evening, I felt how impossible 
it was that you should understand more than a mere 
fragment or a casual phrase here and there. This is 
one of the noblest and most instructive chapters: in 
Isaiah ; but it is also one of the most difficult. The 
rapid changes of thought are difficult, the irony is 
difficult, the parable in it is difficult. It only yields 
its meaning to more thought and study than most of 
you can spare. But it will repay you, and my aim 
this evening is, by the aid of one of the best living 
expositors (the Rev. G. Adam Smith),’ to unfold 
the teaching of this chapter. 
I called it one of the noblest and most instructive 
chapters in Isaiah. It is not a bad introduction to 
the study of it to remember that Cromwell concluded 


1 The Exposttor’s Bible. The Book of Isaiah i—xxxix. Geo. 
Adam Smith, M.A. 
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a famous letter, in which he remonstrates with the 
General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland, with 
the words: “Bethink yourselves. I pray you to 
read the 28th of Isaiah from the 5th to the 15th 
verse; and do not scorn to know that it is the Spirit 
that quickens and giveth life.” 

Cromwell, then, saw some great lesson in this 
chapter, and was sure that the elders would see it. 
How well men knew their Bibles in those days! 

The chapter begins with a cry of utter woe and 
destruction to Samaria because they had given way to 
drunkenness. “The crown of pride of the drunkards 
of Ephraim shall be trodden under foot.” It is what 
all preachers have to say again and again, that all 
selfish luxury, all forgetting of God and indifference 
to plain duties—all extravagance side by side with 
poverty and sin—is certain to end in national de- 
gradation and disaster. The drinking habits of our 
nation are a danger, a disgrace, and a curse to us. 

And it was received as most of what preachers of 
national morality say is still received, with contempt 
and even anger. If preachers confine themselves to 
what is called Church teaching and doctrine, they will 
be welcomed ; but not if, like St. Paul or like our 
Lord, they denounce fashionable sins and a low 
standard of the morality of the religious world. 

The ninth and following verses are bitterly ironical. 
They must be read as follows :—‘ Whom is this 
fellow going toteach?” they say. “His talk is only fit 
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for babies ; we are men of the world, and know a thing 
or two. Listen to his talk—it is just like what you 
would give to an infant school.” Such is the meaning 
of the verses which I will read again from the Revised 
Version: —“Whom will he teach knowledge? 
and whom will he make to understand the message? 
Them that are weaned from the milk and drawn from 
the breast! For it is precept upon precept, precept 
upon precept, line upon line, line upon line; here 
a little, and there a little.” 

It is a description of the way in which people 
mocked Isaiah’s warnings. It is very much like the 
way in which some portion of our daily press still 
comments on any preacher who warns people against 
some social dangers. 

And Isaiah’s reply is even harder to follow. It’ 
amounts to this:—“ You mock at my teaching, do 
you? It is too simple, you say; fit only for babes, 
not for men of the world who know life. Very well. 
God will teach you in another way and by another 
teacher. He will send you the Assyrian, an armed 
host of cruel invaders, whose language you know not. 
They shall teach you by deeds.” This is the meaning 
of the verse :—“ Nay, but by men of strange life, and 
with another tongue, will he speak to this people. 
They would not hear Isaiah; then they shall hear the 
Assyrian.” 

From this taunt, and his reply, he turns to address 
the political leaders of Jerusalem, Isaiah, you must 
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remember, was much more than a prophet: he was 
practically the prime minister of Hezekiah. And 
this passage is hard to understand until you know 
what was agitating the mind of the country at that 
moment. It was the fear of an invasion from the 
great desolating power of Assyria. This was “ the 
overflowing scourge,” the terror that hung over them. 
And a party in Jerusalem was for making an alliance 
with this power—this heathen, godless, and immoral 
nation. They boasted that they “had made a 
covenant with death, and with hell they were at agree- 
ment”: that ‘‘they had made lies their refuge.” 
Isaiah tells them that this is vain. No good can 
come out of alliance with a power so faithless and 
immoral. God had chosen the Jews to serve Him. 
It was a sure foundation. Only let them trust in God 
and work righteousness—all would come right. “ He 
that believeth shall not make haste,” or, as it means 
more exactly, shall not fret and fuss and fume. It 
was from this fatal alliance with the heathen Assyrian 
that he is dissuading them. 

This was one chief reason why Cromwell told the 
elders of the kirk to read this chapter. For Cromwell 
was dissuading them from attempting, in order to 
advance the cause of their party, to commit the 
interests of religion to one so dissolute and so un- 
trustworthy and godless as Charles II. No good 
could possibly, he telis them, come of that. Crom- 
well has been called the best commentator on Isaiah. 
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He certainly in this passage saw to the very bottom 
of its meaning, and its application to his own time. 
There are applications in our time. If any political 
party, in order to gain even a worthy end, ally itself 
with the avowed enemies of faith and religion, or with 
any interests fatal to morality, then they are like the 
diplomatists of Jerusalem, bargaining with Assyrians ; 
or, like the members of the Free Kirk, seeking the 
aid of Charles II., in order to force the Westminster 
Confession on the whole country. The cause may be 
good, but the alliance is fatal—it is deadly poison. 

It is a perpetual warning, and it is needed now, 
not to seek, not even to accept the alliance of the 
foes of all Christian faith or national morality in 
an attempt to secure the overthrow in education of 
some one form or aspect of that faith. That is “a 
covenant with death and an agreement with hell.” 

This chapter is, as I said, full of difficult passages— 
difficult till you see their meaning. What is the 
meaning of that proverb that follows: ‘The bed is 
shorter than that a man can stretch himself on it; 
and the covering narrower than that he can wrap 
himself in it”? What did Isaiah mean by this? He 
meant that the plans that those politicians were 
making were not like God’s purposes ; they were not 
large enough to fit His providence. They thought 
that by a treaty with Assyria they could somehow 
get over the eternal law of God that sin and neglect 
and selfishness should be punished. They were trying 
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to circumvent God, to cheat the Almighty, to sin and 
be safe. But their plans were too small, as such 
plans always are. And Cromwell quotes the passage 
for the same reason. These pedantic Kirk elders 
wished to force their Westminster Confession, their 
Scotch Catechism, on all England. “No,” said 
Cromwell, Puritan though he was, and lover of that 
Catechism ; “the religion of England is too large for 
that. Your bed is too short, your covering too 
narrow.” Cromwell had seen into the very heart of 
Isaiah in this chapter when he quoted this passage to 
them. He showed alike his faith and his statesman- 
ship, his trust in God and man, when he thus taught 
them the lesson we ought to learn from that passage, 
that there are possibilities of truths outside our 
opinions and our convictions. It is the lesson that if 
we endeavour to mould the life of all men—if we use 
our influence as far as we may to force the life of all 
men—into conformity with our views, and if no 
dream of a larger truth than ours ever makes us gen- 
tle and modest and reasonable, then we are obliged 
to bear the penalty in a certain bitterness and distrust 
and sourness. We think the world is going wrong, and 
our neighbours going wrong with the world, because it 
is going on the larger plan of God, instead of on the 
smaller plan which we prefer. To such a one the 
words of Isaiah ought to be full of meaning. To such 
a one he says: “ The bed is shorter than that a man 
can stretch himself on it.” Your scale and plan of 
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things in heaven and earth may be large enough for 
you, but not for man, as God has made man. 

I have but a few minutes left for the concluding and 
most interesting parable. You remember it, perhaps. 
“Doth the plowman plow continually and sow?” It 
is the most beautiful parable in the Old Testament. 
I will give you the key to it, and then you may read 
it with a fresh understanding of it. 

I am warning the nation, says Isaiah, of a great 
disaster. There are terrible sufferings not far off. 
Would you know with what purpose God sends them? 
Study the work ofthe ploughman. There isa parable 
of nature. “ Does he plow all day merely for the sake 
- of sowing ; does he harrow the ground merely to get 
it smooth? Does he not plow and harrow with a 
view to the crops—to the fruit? He has a plan. 
He puts the vetches in one place and the cummin in 
another; the wheat and the barley and the rye all are 
arranged by his own foresight. And then comes the 
harvest, and all the different grain must be treated 
differently; some with a switch, like the tender 
cummin ; and some with a flail, like the vetch; and 
some is bruised, like the corn, though not crushed, to 
separate the husk. Is not this adaptation of means to 
an end familiar to you in agriculture? And can you 
doubt that God, when He sends His sharp plough- 
share of suffering through the land, when He harrows 
a country with war and famine and want, when He 
disciplines each grain of wheat and barley under 
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the flail or the wheel, does this in order to garner 
His good grain?” 

It is Cowper’s well-known hymn, “God moves in 
a mysterious way.” 

It is the parable of comfort under sorrow and 
trouble, national, domestic, personal. There is no 
other comfort for us under the troubles of life; all is 
pain and disappointment, unless we have the conviction 
that God is the Great Husbandman, and that He is 
seeking to make us more fruitful, to gather us, even 
us, by various methods of treatment, as grain into His 
heavenly garner. It is this conviction that keeps up 
faith in God when we see miseries which we cannot 
remedy, and feel sorrow of which we cannot under- 
stand the use. We have to trust that God the All- 
wise is sending them for some far-off purpose, which 
we can as little understand as the ground understands 
why the harrow is dragged over it and tears all its 
fibres to pieces. And so this parable, perhaps more 
strikingly than any passage in the Old Testa- 
ment, teaches us that as God has gifted the husband- 
man with foresight and wisdom in dealing with grain, 
so He Himself has foresight and wisdom in dealing 
with us; and we can take on our own lips in the day 
of trouble the final words of Isaiah in this chapter: 
“This also (this trouble, bereavement, loss, pain) 
cometh forth from the Lord of hosts, which is 
wonderful in counsel, and excellent in wisdom.” 
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II 


‘‘T am the Lord that saith of Cyrus, Thou art My shepherd, 
-and shalt perform all My pleasure. Thus saith the Lord to 
His anointed, to Cyrus, . . . Iwill go beforethee . . . 
that thou mayest know that I the Lord which call thee by thy 
name am the God of Israel.” —/sa. xliv. 28, and xlv. 1-3. 


HE book of Isaiah is so much treasured and 

valued by our Church that the first lessons on 
Sundays for two entire months of the year are taken 
from it. And yet, as I have said before, it must be 
very difficult, and that for many reasons, for an 
ordinary member of any congregation to enter at all 
fully into the meaning of the prophet unless some 
help is given him. 

I wish this evening to give some instruction on the 
nature of this book of Isaiah, and the circumstances 
under which it was written, and in particular to speak 
about the reference in this book to Cyrus, the king of 
Persia. : 

Our book of the prophet Isaiah is apparently made 
up of two books, the subjects and dates of which 
differ by about one hundred and fifty years. The 
first Isaiah was a prophet and great statesman in the 
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reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah. The 
first thirty-nine chapters of the book are addresses 
or history belonging to the latter half of the eighth 
century before Christ. The second Isaiah was a pro- 
phet and poet of the captivity, later than Jeremiah, 
and the rest of the book, beginning with chapter xl., 
“Comfort ye, comfort ye My people,” belongs to the 
middle of the sixth century before Christ. It consists 
of addresses to the people in the captivity on the eve 
of their return to Palestine. It is essential to under- 
stand this. You will note how the coming of Cyrus 
into power, which took place about 560 B.c., is 
appealed to as a historic fact, as the fulfilment of 
prophecy. And throughout the second Isaiah it is 
assumed that Palestine is in ruin and desolation, and 
that the Jews are in captivity among people who 
worship idols. All the chapters that will be read as 
the first lessons during this month are these addresses 
of hope and encouragement given to the Jews in 
their land of exile. You must picture the people, 
remote from their own homes, still hoping, with but 
faint hope, for a return to their own land. 

These are the people whom Isaiah startles by the 
announcement that Cyrus is to be their deliverer, 
We cannot understand this, or why it startled them, 
without knowing something about Cyrus. 

Cyrus is in many respects the most interesting 
historical figure in the Old Testament. In the text 
I have taken he is called “the Lord’s shepherd,” and 
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he is even called “the anointed, the Messiah, the 
Saviour.” He is the only Gentile who is ever so 
called. He has another unique distinction—he is the 
only great personality known to the Greeks and the 
Jews alike, and figuring in what we call sacred and 
profane history. Moses, David, Solomon were great 
rulers, but the Greeks knew nothing of them; 
Pericles and Socrates were great Greeks, but un- 
known to the Jews. Cyrus alone is known to both. 

He was brought up in comparative obscurity as a 
petty chieftain of a tribe on a tableland near the 
head of the Persian Gulf; but he united in himself 
the blood of the reigning families of both the great 
nations of the Medes and the Persians, and soon his 
power began to be felt in all directions. In Greek 
literature he is taken as the model of the prince. 
The education of Cyrus was the ideal of education, 
the educational text-book of the Greeks; he was 
regarded as a sort of king Arthur, a pure and perfect 
king, “wearing the white flower of a blameless life.” 
His education asa boy, his self-restraint as a young 
man, his ability and industry in ruling, are all 
brought out. As a character he was held up as a 
pattern to the classical western world. This, you 
will feel, is a very interesting comment on the text, 
“T am the Lord that saith of Cyrus, Thou art My 
shepherd, and shalt fulfil all My pleasure.” 

Then in Greek history he is a great conqueror 
Starting from his little territory with his Persians, 
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who were temperate in all things, trained as unerring 
archers, and disciplined to perfect obedience, he is 
seen first to unite the great northern kingdoms of the 
Medes and Persians under one rule; then to strike 
east as far as the Indus, and then west into Asia 
Minor, where he overthrew the great Lydian empire 
of Croesus at Sardis—Croesus, one of the few names 
that have come down through all the centuries as the 
types of wealth and its uncertainty. Then he struck 
south, at the great and hitherto unrivalled power of 
Babylon; and in the books of Daniel and Jeremiah, 
as in the Greek historians, we have the narratives of 
the sudden and terrible fall of that great city. There 
are further special points of interest. 

He was of our own Aryan race, of that stock 
of which Greeks and Romans and Persians and 
English are alike branches; and divided from the 
Assyrian, Babylonian, and Jewish stocks, which are 
of Semitic race. He was the first great world-ruler 
of this now dominant Aryan race. All the previous 
great world conquerors had been Semitic or African, 
from Assyria, or Babylon, or Egypt. This is part of 
his significance in universal history. Then as he was 
the first of the Aryan world-conquerors, so he was 
the last of the Oriental world-monarchs. The 
Persian empire made way for the Greek and the 
conquests of Alexander; and the Greek empire 
made way for the Roman. Ever since the days of 
Cyrus the military and ruling powers of the world, 
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with but momentary exceptions, as in the case of 
Mahomet, have been in the west. 

And if he is a great figure in world history, he is 
also a great figure in Jewish history. The fall of 
Babylon before Cyrus was a sort of world convulsion 
that has had no parallel for its suddenness and com- 
pleteness. Read the fiftieth and fifty-first chapters 
of Jeremiah if you wish to see the profound impres- 
sion it produced on the Jewish nation. “Behold a 
people shall come from the north, and a great nation. 
They shall hold the bow and the lance: they are 
cruel and show no mercy. The Lord hath raised up 
the spirit of the Medes, for His device is against 
Babylon to destroy it.” “How is the praise of the 
whole earth surprised! How is Babylon become an 
astonishment among the nations!” “The broad’ 
walls of Babylon shall be utterly broken, and her 
high gates burned with fire.” How much this last 
phrase of Jeremiah suggests! Those broad walls 
which surrounded the city were wide enough at the 
top for four chariots to drive abreast, and they were 
said to be three hundred feet high, and were forty 
miles in circumference. They embraced an area as 
large as our ancient parish from Todmorden to 
Heywood, and from Facit to Oldham. 

And the fall of Babylon under Cyrus was not only 
a world convulsion, but it specially affected the Jews, 
for it was Cyrus that ordered the return of the Jews. 
Look at the first verse of the book of Ezra: “In the 
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first year of Cyrus king of Persia the Lord stirred up 
the spirit of Cyrus king of Persia, Then saith Cyrus 
king of Persia, The Lord God of heaven hath given 
me all the kingdoms of the earth, and He hath 
charged me to build Him an house at Jerusalem 
which is in Judah. Whois there among you of all 
His people? his God be with him, and let him go up.” 

It is Cyrus who determined the return of the Jews 
from Babylon, and thus preserved the continuity of 
existence of the nation. The other tribes were 
speedily lost among the nations. It is to Cyrus we 
owe the preservation of the Jews at that moment as 
a distinct race, and through them the preservation 
of all those books, all that revelation of God’s deal- 
ing with man, all that deep, unequalled record of 
spiritual experience, which we call the Bible. 

We may well look on the mention of Cyrus with 
interest. 

Let us look back to the text: “Thus saith the 
Lord to His anointed, His messiah, to Cyrus, I will 
go before thee.” These were the words by which the 
second Isaiah encouraged his fellow-exiles. He saw 
in this world-conqueror, before he had yet turned 
south, that he would strike at Babylon, and that he 
would set his people free. He regarded him there- 
fore as an instrument in God’s hands, and does not 
shrink from calling him the shepherd, the servant, 
and even the messiah of his people. 

He is not held up as a true believer, nor as a just 
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and merciful king. On the contrary, he is the 
ravenous bird from the East, he is the worshipper of 
heathen gods. But he is God’s instrument for the 
liberation of His people. Independently we know 
from the monuments, as from Greek literature, that 
he was firm and just and merciful; but to Isaiah 
he is the hammer in the hand of God for smiting 
Babylon in pieces, and saving the remnant, the seed 
of Judaism, out of which sprang Christianity. 

There is very much else of historical interest which 
this subject suggests, but I must pass it by with one 
practical lesson, one that we are all slow to learn, but 
which does seem to me to be the moral of this most 
interesting chapter in history. 

The second Isaiah, the greatest prophet that ever 
spoke to man, whose words will never die, saw in ° 
Cyrus what none of his fellow-countrymen saw. 
They resented his declaring Cyrus, this man of alien 
race, this worshipper of alien gods, Cyrus the warrior 
who had conquered the world, to be the shepherd 
and the messiah. Yet it was this Cyrus who saved 
the nation, nay, who transformed them from a nation 
into a Church, cured of their idolatry. It was this 
Cyrus who preserved the one nation in the world 
specially gifted by God with an insight into spiritual 
religion, with the genius of prayer and praise. He 
at once saved and purified them. 

It is a lesson that God’s designs are wider and 
farther reaching than ours, and that what seem to be 
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agencies and tendencies destructive of faith may be 
in God’s hands the instruments for the preservation 
and purification of all that is truly precious and 
durable in it. Is there a parallel to-day? What is 
our popular attitude towards science and philosophy 
and criticism? Many people regard these with fear, 
as hostile forces, alien to our faith, destined to 
destroy us. But I believe that an Isaiah of to-day, 
gifted with a prophetic soul, might be able to foresee 
that just as the revival of classical learning was the 
preparation for the Reformation and an intelligent 
religious faith, so the science and philosophy and 
criticism of this century may be an instrument in 
God’s hands, as unconscious as Cyrus was, for creat- 
ing a stronger and more widely diffused and reason- 
able and practical faith, based not on disputable and 
disputed authority and testimony, but on the undis- 
puted and verifiable experience of human nature, 
enlightened by the revelation of Jesus Christ. 
Certain it seems to be that the superstitions of Rome 
and of Romanism are as unable to stand before these 
assailants as were the walls of Babylon before Cyrus ; 
and it may be the true prophetic temper to hail 
their advent as Jeremiah hailed Cyrus, with the cry, 
“Babylon is fallen, is fallen; and all the graven 
images of her gods he hath broken upon the ground.” 
The lesson of history commonly is that 


“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.” 
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That Christianity needs much purification to make 
it the real religion of Christ is very certain. And 
now, as then, God may be using instruments we 
should not ourselves suggest to carry out His pur- 
poses. Without faith such as this, which is justified 
by the history of the past, and the sight of good 
springing out of apparent evil, and of the unforeseen 
compensations for apparent loss, the history of the 
present would be a sorrow almost too hard to bear. 

But to pass from this modern application of Isaiah’s 
principles, let us return for one moment to the point 
from which I started. I wished to show you in what 
spirit these familiar and beautiful chapters of the 
second Isaiah are to be read. They are to be read 
as the hopes and consolations addressed by the great 
_ prophet to Judah in its exile, on the eve of its return. 
to Palestine. They are the words of a real man to 
real men, in circumstances that we can understand 
and sympathise with; and they have an eternal 
significance because through them all there runs the 
thought of Christ the Messiah, of the spiritual return, 
of the kingdom of heaven. It can all be read as 
history, and is full of instruction. It can all be read 
also as the prophecy of Christ: and I need not 
remind you that Christ Himself quoted some of 
these words in His first address in the synagogue, 
and said, “ This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your 
ears,” 
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Bible Study from Jeremiah 


‘‘Weep ye not for the dead, neither bemoan him : but weep 
sore for him that goeth away: for he shall return no more, 
nor see his native country.”—/er. xxii. 10. 


OU will recognise these words as occurring in 

the first lesson for the evening, in that wonder- 

ful chapter, so full of pathos and sorrow. The whole 

chapter strikes on the ear like some plaintive strain 

of music: every one feels its charm, but every one 
cannot explain what he feels. 

A well-known expositor of this chapter tells us 
that he once looked at these words with a kind of 
despair, feeling the sadness and the beauty, but 
unable to fathom the meaning or the associations 
which fill it with melancholy. 

Let me try to unfold the passage to you in its 
historical meaning, and to give some application of it 
which, when understood, it seems to suggest. 

The early verses of the chapter—the first nine 
verses—give us the message which Jeremiah the 
prophet delivered to the newly-crowned king and 
the court and the people: “O king of Judah that 
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sittest upon the throne of David, thou, and thy 
servants, and thy people that enter in by these gates,” 
Thus he addresses them. And what was the mes- 
sage? It was to announce the conditions on which 
alone a nation may be prosperous—“Do ye what 
is just and right; do no wrong to the stranger, the 
fatherless, nor the widow.” Such a message is an 
amazing phenomenon in history; there is nothing 
to compare with it in the literature of Greece or 
Rome, or of any ancient nation, as far as we know; 
for here is a man claiming to be the prophet of the 
Most High God, declaring that morality and justice 
are indispensable to the health of the nation, and 
that without them it dies. The universal experience 
of the world has proved it: dishonesty, greed, the 
race for wealth, the disregard of virtue and justice’ 
and of care of the weak, have been fatal, as history 
shows, to nation after nation. A historian might 
proclaim this to-day as a proved law of nature. 
Then it was startlingly new as a revelation of God. 
This is why the Old Testament is ever fresh, and 
ever full of teaching. This is its amazing difference 
from other ancient books. By a Divine inspiration 
it springs at and seizes the very central truth ; and it 
summarizes, while it anticipates, whole ages of history 
and experience. It reveals God acting in history. 
Itis a new king, Zedekiah, the last king of Judah, 
that is seated on the throne ; and just as at the coro- 
nation of our own kings and queens in Westminster 
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Abbey a Bible is delivered to the new monarch, to 
express that only by the fear of God can a nation be 
well ruled, so the prophet, in presence of all the peo- 
ple standing before the throne at the gate of the city, 
tells the new king the conditions on which alone the 
kingdom shall last. If you turn, when you get home, 
to the first nine verses of this chapter, you will now 
fully understand them. It is a solemn address to 
the new king to uphold justice—to do right. 

And then the prophet gives three instances of 
recent kings whose rule had been wicked, and who 
had suffered the penalties of their wickedness. 

First is Shallum or Jehoahaz; it is on him that 
the elegy in the text was written. But, to explain 
it, I must tell you a little of the history. 

There had been a desperately wicked king, Manas- 
seh, in whose long reign all manner of iniquities 
were tolerated, and even encouraged by the court. 
He ruined the nation. He was followed by Josiah, 
whose reign of thirty years witnessed a considerable 
reformation in morals, and restoration of the nation 
to power and wealth. But in the wars between 
Egypt and Assyria he became involved, and he was 
killed in a battle with the Egyptian army at Megiddo, 
to the infinite sorrow and the irreparable loss of his 
country. We read in the book of Chronicles that 
“all Judah and Jerusalem mourned for Josiah. And 
Jeremiah lamented for Josiah, and all the singing 
men and singing women spake of Josiah in their 
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lamentations to this day.” In other words, year after 
year the people chanted odes of sorrow at the death 
of their last great and good king, who had been 
cut off in his prime. 

He was succeeded by Shallum or Jehoahaz, a 
miserable king, who, after three months’ reign, was 
enticed into visiting the Egyptian camp, and there 
seized and sent into Egypt, where he languished 
away his life in a dungeon. 

Now you see the meaning of the elegy. “Weep 
not for the dead ”’—not for Josiah ; he died honour- 
ably, and is at rest ; he needs no tears,—“ but weep ye 
sore for him that goeth away,”—for Shallum,—“ for he 
shall return no more, nor see his native country. He 
shall die, saith the Lord, in the place where they 
have led him captive, and shall see this land no 
more.” 

Here, then, is one example of God’s punishment 
on a king who would not accept his responsi- 
bility. 

The next is Jehoiakim, infamous for building his 
luxurious palaces amid the misery of his people, and 
in spite of the protests of Jeremiah. When you 
remember this, how far more awful are the words 
of doom! “Therefore thus saith the Lord concern- 
ing Jehoiakim the son of Josiah king of Judah; 
They shall not lament for him, saying, Ah, my 
brother! or, Ah, sister! they shall not lament for 
him, saying, Ah, lord! or Ah, his glory! He shall 
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be buried with the burial of an ass, drawn and cast 
forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem.” 

It is the penalty of a life of selfish luxury—the 
contempt of his people. He was buried with the 
burial of an ass. This was the second warning that 
the prophet gave to the king. The first was the fate 
of Shallum, the second that of Jehoiakim, and 
the third was Coniah or Jehoiachin. He too was a 
king without power or principle; and he too was 
rejected, and so he was cast out—he and his seed— 
into a land which they knew not. And then the 
prophet breaks out into that great appeal: “O earth, 
earth, earth, hear the word of the Lord. Thus saith 
the Lord, write ye this man childless—a man that 
shall not prosper in his day.” And he was childless 
and he did not prosper. Not one of his seed followed 
him on the throne of David. 

Now, then, I think the signification of this striking 
chapter will be plain. It is a solemn appeal to the 
new king to govern according to right, to do justice 
and charity, to be merciful to the weak; and it is 
a solemn warning by the fate of his three immediate 
predecessors, 

Once again I repeat that this is the lesson of the 
Old Testament. It is what we may call the philoso- 
phy of history seen by inspiration ; it is the teaching 
of history seen by anticipation, that there are moral 
laws, aS unseen as gravitation and as certain—moral 
laws that cannot be evaded, that affect all national 
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life. So God spake unto the fathers by the 
prophets. 

And what in particular is the lesson for our time ? 
Who is the new king to whom the prophet of to-day 
is bound to deliver the same message? The new 
king is King Demos—the people itself. It is not 
now the reigning monarch that can turn a nation to 
the right or the wrong path, though the influence ot 
a court for good or evil is great. There could not 
be a Josiah now on our throne, to work at his own 
will a national reformation, nor could there be a 
Manasseh to degrade the whole nation. The days 
of absolute monarchy, of unshared responsibility, are 
over. The people itself is king. The parliamentary 
and municipal and other publicly elected bodies, and 
those who elect them and watch them, they are the 
new king. The people who direct the trade and 
manufacture, all the industrial classes, you who fill 
this church—you are the new king. We cannot put 
off our responsibility on any one; we are the new 
king. And the prophetic voice is always appealing 
to us, as Jeremiah appealed to Zedekiah, to do right 
and justice, to be charitable and tender to the weak, 
as the sole condition of national welfare. 

I know how hard it is for any individual to see 
how he or she can do anything to mitigate the 
social injustices and wrongs that seem to arise in- 
evitably out of our complex life and competitive 
struggle. But any one who really desires to do this 
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will find ways of doing it. He will think of the 
consequences of his own action whenever it affects 
the interests of others; he will not always act with a 
view to profit alone, but with anxious care that no 
one with whom he has direct business relations 
shall suffer ; he will be patient with the weak. He 
will so act that his action might be the rule for all, 
even if his action seems insignificant, He will above 
all things think for others. We do more injustice 
unconsciously and for want of thought than in any 
other way. We are dreadfully conventional in our 
ethics, and I fear dreadfully selfish. 

I do not know whether what I am saying will be 
enforced or weakened by giving any illustration to 
show how King Demos has it in his power to be 
just, considerate, kind, if he will think; and how by 
simple dulness and want of consideration he may 
inflict wrong. But I will run the risk of weakening 
the general principle by giving one, and not at all 
the most striking illustration, but one which happens 
to be before us at this moment in Rochdale. 

Every one knows how terribly long are the shop 
hours in this and other towns. Every one knows 
that one body of master-tradesmen, the drapers, 
wish to shorten these hours, and are trying the 
experiment. If it succeeds, it will be a real boon 
of health and life and happiness to many people 
in this town. The long hours are simply cruel. But 
the success does not rest with them—it rests with 
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King Demos, with us, specially with women. Will 
they, for the sake of others, impose on themselves the 
duty of shopping earlier? or will they grumble at 
the earlier closing, and finally tempt one shop and 
then another to open later, till the new rule is broken 
down? 

Is King Demos going to be just and considerate, 
or is he going to be selfish and cruel? It is no 
small matter. Each chance of this kind put before 
the town is a sort of crisis or judgment. If you 
do right now, then further progress towards a wider 
justice, a less strained life, greater social happiness, 
is possible. If you grow weary of the little self- 
denial, then the attempt will fail, and it will be 
harder than before to advance towards the better 
time that ought to come. It is no small matter. 
Much may depend on it. How unconscious most of 
us are of the remote consequences of our actions! I 
hope that this moral thoughtfulness may grow among 
us, and remember that each must act in this matter 
as if the whole decision rested on him or her in- 
dividually. You cannot shift the responsibility to 
King Demos. You are King Demos yourself. Make 
it known that you will not buy at any shop which 
returns to the old long hours. 

Have we gone far from Shallum, and the sorrow- 
ful elegy over him, when we have begun to talk ot 
drapers’ assistants and shopping hours? No, I 
think not ; for it is this that gives eternal significance 
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to the Bible, that it teaches us the laws of God, which 
no more truly governed the Jews 600 years before 
Christ than they govern us to-day, The best book on 
social morality—may it long be read and studied in 
England—is the Bible, and not the least profitable 
part of it are those lessons from Old Testament 
history which are brought before us to-day. 
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‘*J beheld till the thrones were cast down, and the Ancient 
of days did sit, whose garment was white as snow, and the 
hair of his head like the pure wool: his throne was like the 
fiery flame, and his wheels as burning fire.” —Daw. vii. 9. 


T was impossible not to feel, as I read the first 
lesson to you this evening, from the book of 
Daniel, how difficult it must have been to you to 
attach any meaning to the passage. A phrase here 
or there might strike you and convey some meaning, 
but if you were asked what it was all about, why we 
read it, what it teaches, I think you would find it 
very difficult to answer. I shall try to answer these 
questions for you, and I think you will find the 
sermon an interesting one. 

One of the most valuable results of the study of 
the Old Testament of recent years is that we have 
gone back to, we have rediscovered, the early and 
true understanding of the book of Daniel. It is now 
once more intelligible, though for a long time, for 
some centuries, the popular way of regarding it was 
such as to make it unintelligible. 

It was for a long time thought that chapters in it, 
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such as the one I read to you, were prophecy, the 
foretelling of future events. It is now known, as it 
was known to the Jews, and never doubted by them, 
that they were history, written in this singular form, 
under the guise of prophecy. It was the custom of 
the age and the nation. Books were written, and, 
without the smallest intention to deceive, they were 
given the name of some great man of the past. So 
there were books—besides those in the Bible—that 
went by the name of Moses. There was also the 
book of Enoch, written at about the beginning of the 
Christian era, and no one supposed that it was 
written before the flood: the books of Esdras or 
Ezra in the Apocrypha weré not supposed to be 
written by Ezra, or the Apocalypse of Peter by 
Peter. It was the fashion of the age so to entitle 
their books. What we know as the book of Daniel 
was in the main composed about 164 years before 
Christ, and long after the time of Daniel and the 
captivity. It is one of the latest, if not the latest, of 
the books in the Old Testament. And this explains 
the great difference in its style from that of the other 
prophets. You no longer read as in Isaiah, “Thus 
saith the Lord.” It is no longer the solemn and 
weighty message delivered and spoken by one who 
knew himself to be a prophet. It is a literary pro- 
duction, written as if by some one else. It is wholly 
unlike the other prophecies of the Old Testament in 
the curious incongruity of its images ; it is only in the 
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book of Daniel that we read of horns that have eyes 
and speak, of lions that have wings and the heart of 
aman. Then, moreover, it is written in a different 
language, not in Hebrew, but, as you will see in the 
margin, in Chaldee, a later language. All this is 
intelligible when we know that the book was written 
at the time I have mentioned. Many other details in 
the book, its historical statements, its anachronisms, 
would be inexplicable if it had been written during 
the captivity. 

And now let us ask what this seventh chapter is 
about. It begins with a description of four beasts 
rising out of the sea. In a later chapter the meaning 
of the vision is explained. The beasts are different 
kingdoms rising out of the tossing sea of the nations. 
The first is a lion with the wings of an eagle, and 
represents Babylonia. Some of you will remember - 
the pictures you have seen of winged lions that are 
carved on the walls of Nineveh. The second beast 
is a bear, that represents Media, just as a bear to-day 
represents Russia, The third is a panther, which 
represents Persia. The fourth beast is a monster 
with iron teeth and ten horns, and there is one little 
horn that destroys three others. This fourth beast 
is Greece or Macedonia. This succession of beasts 
represents four successively dominant empires of 
that and the previous age: Babylonian, Median, 
Persian, and Greek. The conquests of Alexander 
the Great, of Macedon and Greece, put all others in 
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the shade. This was the terrible beast with iron 
teeth. But the empire broke up into ten parts, and 
a certain tyrant, Antiochus Epiphanes, became 
master of three of them. ~He is the little horn, with 
eyes, and speaking like a man. 

There follows a vision, which you heard read this 
evening, of the Ancient of Days who came forth and 
destroyed this last beast and took away his power. 
It is the vision that the overthrow of this tyrant was 
the work of God; and then there is a vision, more 
familiar to us, of one like the Son of Man, who 
brings in a reign of peace and humanity. 

It is obvious that the interest of the writer centres 
in the fourth beast, and in the destruction of the 
little horn. He passes lightly over the Babylonian, 
Median, and Persian empires, but gives us, in quaint 
prophetic language, the story of the overthrow of 
‘Antiochus Epiphanes. Let me tell you this story as 
the book tells it. He overthrew three kings and 
usurped their power. “He had a mouth that spoke 
very great things,” the writer tells us—a phrase 
which alludes to his arrogance. His very name, 
which he gave himself, Epiphanes, means the 
splendid or illustrious. He even took the title of 
Theos, or God, and put it on some of his coins, No 
wonder that we read “His look was bigger than his 
fellows’.” He made war against the saints, and slew 
them—‘“ the saints” being the name given by the 
writer to the chosen people, and the origin, possibly, 
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of St. Paul’s use of the term. He took Jerusalem 
by storm, plundered it, slew 80,000 men, women, 
and children, and sold 40,000 into slavery. He 
plundered the sanctuary, carrying off the golden 
table, the altar of incense, and gold to the amount 
of 1,800 talents. He sacrificed swine upon the 
altar, and defiled the whole temple. 

He next resolved to abolish the Jewish Sabbath, 
to stop the rite of circumcision and all religious 
worship. And under his terror, in B.c. 168, the daily 
sacrifice ceased. He converted the temple into a 
place of heathen worship. He went still further. 
He resolved to abolish all religion in Persia and 
in Armenia, It is strange to read of a terrible 
persecution for religion’s sake which that noble 
Armenian race endured more than 2,000 years ago. 
Antiochus Epiphanes was the forerunner of Abdul 
Hamid. It was the Armenians that headed the 
revolt ; and shortly after the Jews rose against the 
tyrant under that brave family the Maccabees, The 
fighting was of the most savage kind; but the 
Maccabees were successful, and the daily service was 
restored B.C. 165, three and a half years, or—as the 
book describes it, a time, times, and half a time— 
after the city was desolated. They re-dedicated the 
temple and purified it, and kept for a long time the 
annual feast of the dedication. You will remember 
in St. John’s gospel the verse, “And it was at 
Jerusalem the feast of the dedication, and it was 
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winter.” It was, in fact, on the day on which we 
celebrate our Lord’s birth. Antiochus died of a fall 
from his chariot in the following year. 

Such is the history, so strangely related in this 
chapter, in a manner quite unintelligible until you 
have the key; but when you have the key it 
becomes plain. How differently now these verses 
sound to you! “I beheld, and the same horn made 
war with the saints, and prevailed against them,’— 
that is, Antiochus Epiphanes made war with the 
Jews and captured Jerusalem,—“ until the Ancient 
of days came, and judgment was given that the 
saints possessed the kingdom”; that is, until God 
gave the victory to the Maccabees and the Jews. 
If you read the chapter now, it will all be intel- 
ligible. 

But there remain other questions. Why is this 
narrative in the Bible? In what sense is it inspired ? 
Why do we read it in church? What are the lessons 
we are intended to learn from it? I confess that 
until it is explained I do not think you can learn 
anything from it. The chapter is probably selected 
to be read in church because of the mention of the 
Son of Man, coming in glory, and seated in the 
clouds of heaven; the foretelling of the coming of a 
Messiah who should be the true Son of Man, the 
Son of humanity ; the looking forward to an age of 
nobler human life than anything we yet see. You 
will remember that when our Lord stood before 
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Caiaphas He quoted these words as true of Himself. 
He was the Messiah, the Son of Man. 

The value of the book is very great, and it has 
been used under Divine providence in every age to 
strengthen men’s courage and fortitude. And that 
quality, and that use, is in itself a proof of Divine 
inspiration. 

I suppose that the story of Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego, who were thrown into the burning 
fiery furnace, rather than obey the command of 
the king to worship an idol, nerved the Jews in that 
fierce contest with Antiochus—who was as cruel as 
Nebuchadnezzar—and has given resolve and endur- 
ance to hundreds and thousands of martyrs. Who 
has not felt inspired by those verses: “Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego answered and said to the 
king, O Nebuchadnezzar, we are not careful to 
answer thee in this matter. If it be so, our God 
whom we serve is able to deliver us out of the hand 
of the burning fiery furnace, and He will deliver us 
out of thine hand, O king. But if not, be it known 
unto thee, O king, that we will not serve thy gods, 
nor worship the golden image which thou hast set 
up.” 

This uncompromising resolve to worship God, in 
face of all consequences ; this defiance of all human 
power by a few weak men, sphered in their own 
unconquerable will, has made patriots and martyrs ; 
and, more than that, it has strengthened the courage 
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of plain folk like you and me in every century since 
those words were written. 

The whole book is a tale of heroism, of men con- 
tending for their faith against tremendous odds ; to 
encourage men struggling for their religion, as they 
were actually doing when this book was written, 
in the days of Antiochus. 

The book of Daniel, and this quaint seventh 
chapter, is then no exception to the rule, that ail 
Scripture given by inspiration of God is profitable. 
I trust that we shall all find it so. 
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Christ and the Samaritans: a Bible Study 


“The Samaritan woman therefore saith unto Him, How is 
it that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, which am a 
woman of Samaria? ”—S¢. John iv. 9. 


E all of us admit that Christ is our example. 
We might go further and say that He is the 
best Christian who most truly and faithfully follows 
the example of our Lord. Every child knows this. 
To be Christlike, “to follow in the steps of His most 
holy life,” this is what is put before us from the first. 
Our Baptismal Service reminds us in so many words 
that “our profession is to follow the example of our 
Saviour Christ, and to be made like unto Him.” 
Yes; but when we think of this example in detail 
we get perplexed ; for we begin to say, Look how 
different His life was from ours. Do you mean that 
we ought to wander from place to place, as He did, 
often with no place to lay His head? ought we to give 
up our homes and our work, and live the sort of life 
Hedid? Plainly impossible. And so we contentedly 
put away the thought of following Christ as among 


1 Suggested by a Paper in The Exfosztor, ist series, vol. vi. 
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the conventionalities of the pulpit. We say we can’t 
follow Him, and there’s an end of it. 

There remains a suspicion in our minds that we 
might do more to live in His Spirit; but this gives 
us trouble, and so we evade it. Spirit! how you 
can copy spirit! If we cannot copy His actions, 
we say, how can we copy His Spirit? There is 
always, moreover, the difficulty in applying to our- 
selves the lessons from any other life. Circumstances 
differ ; it is hard to draw inferences as to what any 
one else would do in our case. 

But besides these inherent difficulties which will 
always remain in following an example,—and it is 
not meant to be easy,—there is one removable one. 
I mean our downright ignorance of our Lord’s life 
and actions and obvious principles. The plain fact 
is that the life of our Lord, as I have often said, is 
far too little studied and read and thought over. If 
we read it more, with a more earnest desire to enter 
into His Spirit, giving time, thought, prayer to it, we 
should find that somehow the difficulties would clear 
away, and that we should get to understand Him, 
and to feel what His Spirit was, and then to act more 
rightly. 

Iam going to take to-day such a short study of 
one small part of our Lord’s life that can be isolated 
from the rest—His dealings with the Samaritans. 
Very many of you in this church, all who are con- 
nected with our Sunday School, will know why I 
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have selected it. The Diocesan Sunday School 
lesson for this afternoon is on “Christ and the 
Woman of Samaria.” There is much in that par- 
ticular incident on which I have no time now to 
touch. I shall scarcely touch on more than one sec- 
tion of my lesson notes. I want you all to realize 
that scene as a part of His whole dealing with the 
Samaritans, and to draw some obvious inferences ; 
to learn something of our Lord’s actions and _ princi- 
ples on one special point. 

Did you ever reflect on the smallness of the areas 
within which most of our Lord’s earthly work was 
concentrated ? If you made a small circle round 
Capernaum with a radius of ten miles, and another 
round Jerusalem of the same size, those two circles, 
and the road through the Jordan valley that con- 
nects them, would, with slight exceptions, include all 
the scenes of His life. He is never recorded to have 
visited Hebron, with its sacred sepulchres, nor even 
the royal city of Bethlehem, after His leaving it as a 
child. Carmel, with its sacred memories, was untrod- 
den by Him, as far as we know. These two little 
circles, and the road by Jericho and Percea, the 
Jordan valley,—these were the usual scenes of His 
ministry. The exceptions were the visit far north, 
even to Tyre and Sidon and Cesarea Philippi and 
Decapolis, and the visits to Samaria. He told the 
Syro-Phoenician woman, indeed, that He was not 
sent except to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, 
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and we have taken it literally ; but that was spoken 
plainly to try her faith—part of His gracious irony: at 
the very moment He was on foreign ground, speak- 
ing to a heathen woman ;_and on the point of heal- 
ing her daughter. He never called Himself the Son 
of Abraham—always the Son of Man. He quietly 
ignored national distinctions in the universal re- 
demption and atonement made by His life and 
death. He came to save all the world. 

But Samaria—what of that? Between the two 
circles I spoke of, within which our Lord’s ministry 
was so largely confined, lay a strip of territory in- 
habited by the Samaritans, who had a long-standing 
quarrel with the Jews to the north and south of them 
in Galilee and Judza. I will not enter upon the 
causes of this quarrel. It came at last to this: the 
Samaritans had a different place of worship; they 
worshipped on Gerizim, and the Jews at Jerusalem. 
They were rivals in religion; the Samaritans did 
not conform to the Jewish tradition, and acknow- 
ledged no books as sacred except the Pentateuch. 
They thought God’s revelation to man stopped with 
Moses, So here, side by side, often intermingled, 
were two peoples worshipping the same God, by 
similar rites, but in different sacred places, with 
slightly different views, and hating one another. A 
wide chasm severed them in their social and religious 
life, 

Now, then, a most interesting question arises. 
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How will Christ, a Jew, treat this long-standing 
feud? Will He by word and action widen this 
chasm? Will He accept it as inevitable, permanent, 
and take no notice of it—ignoring the Samaritans? 
or will He do something to bridge the chasm, and 
how? Here is a study of Christ, not inapplicable 
to the present day. Let us come to it with candid 
minds ; and above all see what Christ actually did, 
remembering that He represents to us the mind and 
the will and the love of God. 

First, then, note that whenever Christ spoke of 
Samaritans, He spoke of them with commendation. 

In the miracle of the lepers, whom He healed at 
a distance, on the borders between Galilee and 
Samaria, you remember how “one of them, when 
he was healed, turned back, and in a loud voice 
glorified God”: “and he was a Samaritan.” The 
one grateful leper was a Samaritan: and our Lord 
comments on the fact. 

In the parable to illustrate charity,—in the an- 
swer to the lawyer’s question, “Who is my neigh- 
bour ?”—when the poor stranger had been robbed 
and wounded on the way down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, the priest and the Levite pass him by, but 
the one that showed mercy on him was the good 
Samaritan. The good Samaritan is for ever the 
type of charity. There is not recorded one word of 
our Lord in their disparagement ; whenever He spoke 
of them to Jews He dwelt on their good points, their 
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gratitude, their kindness, Is this a large inference to 
base on two examples? It might seem so; but if 
you reflect, there is another passage which implies a 
great deal. How many unrecorded sayings of this 
kind there must have been of Christ! how often He 
must have spoken of them in these kindly terms, 
before the angry Jews turned on Him, and said, 
“Say we not well that Thou art a Samaritan, and 
hast a devil?” They knew, of course, that He came 
from Nazareth, was born at Bethlehem, was of the 
house and lineage of David. They called Him a 
Samaritan, not simply from insult, nor from any 
mistake, but because of His well-known sympathy 
with the Samaritans. He would not join in the 
common disparagement of them. To the second 
charge, “Thou hast a devil,” He makes reply, “I 
have not a devil.’ To the charge of Samaritan 
leanings He makes no reply. Silence is the best 
reply to insults of that sort. He must teach by 
example, by the parable of example; let every one 
learn from it what he can. 

In the second place, note that besides speaking 
well of Samaritans to all the Jews, He overcomes 
the prejudices of His own followers by bringing them 
into personal contact with them. 

At first, indeed, when He sends out the twelve, 
He tells them, “Go not into the way of the Gentiles, 
and into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not.” 
But that was in early days, before He had taught 
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them better. It was their first mission—their appren- 
ticeship. But when they were prepared for it, prob- 
ably in the second year of our Lord’s ministry, then 
“He must needs go through Samaria.’ He “must 
needs ”»—only because it was a duty, a part of His 
mission. He might have gone by the ordinary route, 
which avoided Samaria. “Must needs” only means 
that the time had come for this visit. So He went, 
as we all remember, and as evening came on He sat 
weary at Jacob’s well, and sent on His disciples to 
buy food—to bring them face to face with their alien 
brethren, to ask a favour of them, to learn their 
kindness. Yet more; when the men of Samaria 
came out and gathered round Him, and pressed Him 
to stay with them, we read that He and His disciples 
accepted their hospitality: “He stayed with them 
two days.” How much they must all have learnt of 
one another! Two days of hospitality to our Lord 
and the twelve! How differently would the disciples 
feel towards the Samaritans, and the Samaritans 
towards Christ and the disciples, after such a visit! 
How the barriers and prejudices must have given 
way! And how much the Samaritans must have learnt 
from Him! We read that “many believed on Him.” 
And do you remember the words of the men of 
Samaria as they spoke to the woman at the close 
of the visit? “Now we believe,” they said, “not 
because of thy speaking, but we have heard for our- 
selves, and know that this is indeed the Saviour of 
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the world.” Mark the phrase. Once and only once 
before had that title “Saviour” been applied to our 
Lord. That was in the angel song of Bethlehem. 
First among men to recognise our Lord as “the 
Saviour of the world” were the men of Samaria. 
That shows what open hearts Christ found there, to 
which He could thus fully reveal Himself. 

And a third point I ask you to notice is, that as 
when speaking to the Jews He spoke well of the 
Samaritans, and as He and His disciples accepted 
their friendliness, and welcomed them as_ fellow- 
worshippers of the same God, fellow-heirs of the 
new revelation; so, in speaking to the Samaritans 
themselves, He was faithful to truth. He did not 
slur over the real differences between Jews and 
Samaritans. Salvation is from the Jews, He told 
them. It was not the difference between Jerusalem 
and Gerizim that mattered. It was through the Jews, 
through the long revelation made through them, cul- 
minating in Himself, that salvation—the true lifting 
up to God, the union with Him, and the hope of 
getting rid of human evils and sins—should come. 
He told them plainly this. And He said with equal 
plainness, “ Ye worship that which ye know not.” 
They knew nothing of God’s later revelation since 
the days of Moses ; they did not know God as well 
as the Jews might know Him, through His later 
revelation in prophet and psalmist, through all the 
record of the growth of the Jewish Church, 
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I can but spare a few moments more to indicate 
some of the results of our Lord’s dealings with the 
Samaritans and His disciples, through those three 
short years of His ministry. 

Recall His last words before His ascension: “Ye 
shall be witnesses unto Me both in Jerusalem, and 
in Judea, and zz Samarza, and unto the uttermost 
part of the earth.” Samaria is still on His heart. 
And the disciples obeyed His command. So we 
learn that very soon after the first Pentecost and the 
appointment of the deacons, Philip the evangelist 
went down to the city of Samaria and preached 
Christ to them. Soon afterwards Peter and John— 
John! think of it, the very man who wanted to call 
down fire from heaven on the Samaritan villages— 
went down to “preach in many villages of the 
Samaritans,” to lay their hands on them in benedic- 
tion, and to build up the first Christian Church 
outside Jerusalem. From henceforth the Samaritans 
are no more strangers and aliens, but fellow-heirs of 
the promises. That was the victory won by Christ’s 
method. 

Such is the short outline of a study of one small 
section of our Lord’s life: it shows us (I am sure 
that if you think it all over, and fill it out with your 
own careful reading, it will show you) what our 
Lord’s principles were in dealing with those who 
worship the same God in different places of wor- 
ship, and by different forms from ours, and do not 
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recognise quite the same authority in religion. It will 
show you His courtesy, His wisdom, His faithful- 
ness, His trust in God and in truth. These divisions 
are temporary, transient. “The hour cometh,” He 
tells us, “when neither in this mountain of Gerizim, 
nor yet in Jerusalem, shall men worship the Father. 
God is Spirit, and they that worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 

And here are real suggestions as to the use we 
may make, if we will, of our Lord’s example. It does 
not involve our giving up our homes and business to 
be like our Lord in this respect. There is no excuse 
available here that the circumstances are too unlike. 
We cannot really doubt how Christ would act to- 
day. If we desire to follow the blessed steps of 
His most holy life, here is a plain path of charity, 
courtesy, love towards those who are for a time 
alienated from us by religious differences,—a path 
on which Christ walked, a path which we caz follow. 
And if we would be true followers of Christ we shall 
follow it to the best of our ability. 
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Manaen: a Bible Study 


‘There was a certain nobleman whose son was sick at 
Capernaum.”—<S¢. John iv. 46. 


AM going to give you this evening not so much 
a sermon as a “Bible study,” such as I have 
given on several occasions. It arises out of the 
second lesson which has just been read. It may 
seem to deal with a small point, and to have no 
direct moral. Nevertheless, it illustrates a very great 
and important truth, and I think it ought to interest 
you. 

The point is this—Our faith as Christians: what 
does it ultimately rest on? Most of us would reply, 
“On the historic truth of the Gospels.” We believe 
from them that certain things happened, that Jesus 
Christ lived and spoke and died and rose again, as 
we read in the Gospels. And because He so lived 
and spoke and died and rose again we believe that 
He was more than man, that He came to reveal God. 
We believe what He says of Himself and of God. 
But how do we know that the Gospels are truthful ? 
All the world knows that critics have attacked them. 
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A German critic, a generation ago, made the Gospels 
out to be a sort of myth; then a French critic turned 
them into a romance ; another German told us that 
what we call the Gospels, and most of the Epistles, 
were all late forgeries. So the question is a very im- 
portant one—how do we know that the Gospels are 
to be trusted as history? Did these things happen ? 

Now the consequence of such criticism as I have 
referred to has been that our generation has studied 
with infinite care the New Testament, and all 
the literature that bears on it,—every fragment, every 
inscription, every coin that throws light on the history 
of that time. In a thousand unexpected ways the 
books are verified ; external and internal evidence 
has been accumulated. It is almost like a trial ina 
court of law. Some one gives evidence, and the 
opposite side discredits his evidence. Then he is 
cross-questioned by counsel, all sorts of information 
is brought out, and it is shown that the witness spoke 
truth. 

New evidence is constantly coming to light of the 
greatest importance. I can remember when it was 
confidently asserted that St. John’s Gospel was written 
nearly one hundred years after St. John’s death. 
The ransacking of records has brought its date back 
earlier and earlier, and now within the last month we 
read of the discovery of an Armenian translation of 
an “ Apology” or Defence of Christianity, ten years 
earlier than any such writing previously known, 
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coming within twenty years of the death of St. John, 
and this “Apology” appears to quote the Gospel of 
St. John. This is merely mentioned, by the way, as 
a specimen of what is called external evidence. 

But there is another sort of evidence open to any 
of us, even those who are not scholars or learned 
people. 

For one of the results of this cross-questioning of 
the Gospels has been to show how wonderfully by 
slight indications one part of the story confirms 
another, and gives conviction of the substantial truth 
of the whole. I am going to give you a slight ex- 
ample this evening. It will need all your attention 
to follow it, but it will repay you—it is an interest- 
ing specimen of Bible study—of what are called 
“undesigned coincidences,” : 

In the text I read to you from St. John, we are 
told of a certain zobleman whose son was sick at 
Capernaum. Now the word “basilicos,” translated 
“nobleman,” is a very singular word. It occurs 
nowhere else in the New Testament, except as an 
adjective in the sense of ‘royal.’ I am not sure 
whether it occurs anywhere else as a title; it is not 
the same as ruler, or governor, or magistrate. It 
means a man in close relation to the king, one of 
kingly rank, but not a king—a king’s companion ; it 
is so used by Josephus. It is a very unusual title, to 
say the least. He is called ‘a king’s officer’ in the 
margin of the Revised Version, and ‘courtier’ or 
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‘ruler’ in the margin of the Authorised Version. The 
story thus tells us that some royal personage from 
Herod’s court (for it must have been the court of 
Herod), some associate and intimate of Herod, came 
to Jesus at an early period of His ministry, (for it 
was the second miracle that He performed,) and had 
his son healed by Jesus. 

Now a fact like this must have had many results. 
It would be, of course, known to Herod; it would be 
known to all the court. Such a thing could not be 
hidden ; it was “not done in a corner.” We ask, Is 
there anything in the Gospels to show that people 
in Herod’s court had been drawn to Christ, that He 
had any following there? To ask the question is 
to set us searching for such indications. Here is 
one that you might never notice, but we have to 
turn to another Gospel for it. Do you remember 
how St. Luke tells us that when John the Baptist 
was baptizing,’ publicans and others came to be 
baptized ; and among the multitude were soldiers? 
“The soldiers likewise demanded of him, And what 
shall we do?” Now that word for ‘soldiers’ again is 
quite a peculiar one ; it means soldiers on a march— 
in a campaign, as the margin says—“soldiers on 
service.” Always look at the marginal rendering, 

Now it appears from history that probably about 
this time Herod did despatch soldiers and officers—a 
small army, in fact—by the valley of the Jordan; 

? Luke iii. 14, 
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and it was these men “on a march,”—their officers, 
of course, consenting—that. listened to John, and 
would thus hear something about Jesus, who was so 
soon to come. 

Herod, as we can read in the Jewish historian 
Josephus, was involved in a war with Aretas, king of 
Petrzea, the father of the wife whom Herod had 
divorced in order that he might take Herodias to wife. 

John was known, therefore, to the officers and 
court, and known favourably, or the men would not 
have been baptized, as the narrative implies they 
were. This, you observe, is an inference from a 
slight but clear indication in St. Luke’s Gospel. 

Next we hear that Herod had a great regard for 
John: but it is another evangelist,’ St. Mark, who 
tells us this; he tells us that “ Herod feared John, 
knowing that he was a just man, and a holy, and 
protected him, and when he heard him he did 
many things (or R.V. ‘was much perplexed’), and 
heard him gladly.” So John the Baptist, it appears 
from St. Mark, had a strong influence in the court of 
Herod Antipas, and with Herod himself. He knew 
the officers, he knew some soldiers, and he was well 
acquainted with Herod’s wrong-doing, and Herod 
had a great respect for him, we learn. 

Herod, however, imprisoned him “for Herodias’ 
sake, his brother Philip’s wife.” But the imprison- 
ment was not such as to exclude John from all 

1 Mark vi. 20. 
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_ knowledge of the outer world (and here we find St. 
Matthew adding to what we have learnt from John, 
Luke and Mark). “He heard in the prison the 
works of Jesus”; it was not, then, a very close con- 
finement'—and further sent two of his disciples,—a 
certain two, as the margin says,—to ask Jesus about 
Himself. Jesus gave them their answer ; but do you 
remember what Jesus said as they were departing : 
“What went ye out into the wilderness tosee? A reed 
shaken with the wind ? but what went ye out for to 
see? A man clothed in soft raiment? Behold, those 
that wear soft raiment are in kings’ houses.” What 
can be the connection? We have often, perhaps, 
wondered. Why should our Lord speak thus of the 
messengers and disciples of John? Does it not 
suggest that the two of John’s disciples were mem- 
bers of the court of Herod? He could have had 
none others at hand while in prison. Two of the 
courtiers, men of high rank, men perhaps not really 
in earnest, reeds shaken with the wind, “clothed in 
soft raiment,” “dwelling in kings’ houses,” these had 
doubtless come with the message. Our Lord an- 
swered their question ; but there is a touch of gentle 
irony in His words as they go away, and He compares 
them in their soft clothing with the whole-hearted 
and noble Baptist in his garment of camel’s hair: 
“a prophet, yea, I say unto you, and more than a 
prophet.” 
1 Matt. xi,.2,\3} 
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This passage, with its allusion to reeds and soft 
clothing and kings’ houses, becomes intelligible when 
we remember that John had disciples among the 
courtiers and nobles of Herod, and that it was these 
who came to interview Jesus. 

Thus we find that all four Gospels, when cross- 
questioned, bring out a fact that perhaps we never 
noticed, that there were disciples and friends of the 
Baptist and of Jesus in the court of Herod the 
tetrarch of Galilee, and in high places in that court. 
No one of the Gospels tells us this by itself. But by 
combining them we see that it must have been so; 
and then all the minor incidents are seen as wonder- 
fully truthful and relevant. We see we are dealing 
with a true narrative. 

And now some more will come out. Herod would 
know of this message and of the answer; the per- 
sonality of Jesus was not yet known to him, but he 
knew of him as a great prophet. Hence, when, soon 
after, the scheming and spiteful Herodias entrapped 
Herod Antipas into putting John to death, Herod 
heard with conscience-struck terror of the deeds of 
Jesus. He thought the spirit of the dead John had 
risen from the grave. And we note that Herod said 
to his servants, “This is John.”1 His servants or 
the ministers of his court were therefore familiar— 
more familiar than Herod himself-—with the names 
and works of both the Baptist and the Christ. 

1 Matt. xiv. 2. 
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How significant this reference to the servants be- 
comes! All the court were familiar with John, and 
knew something of Jesus. 

In this connection comes the mention of one of 
the women who ministered of her substance to the 
needs of Christ. You remember the mention by St. 
Luke of Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward." 
“ Herod’s steward.” This -verse tells us a good 
deal, when we see all it implies. Here is the first 
minister of the household, and his wife, sending gifts 
of their own property to Jesus. Here is another 
incidental proof that in Herod’s court there was a 
recognised following of Christ among great people. 
But Herod himself, anxious as he was to see Christ, 
had never met Him. Herod lived at Sepphoris 
and Tiberias, and our Lord never visited Tiberias. 
Herod seems to have seen Christ for the first time 
at the trial, when Pilate sent Him to be tried; 
and then Herod mocked Him, arrayed Him in a 
gorgeous robe, and sent Him back to Pilate. There 
were some in the court who loved Christ, but Herod 
was not one of them. 

But now another point arises. I have shown some 
of the proofs that the healing of this nobleman’s son, 
this king’s officer’s son, had a great effect at the court 
of Herod. Before that miracle happened the court 
or military officers had known John, and Herod 
respected and feared him, and in his imprisonment 

1 Luke viii. 3, 
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John had disciples among the courtiers; and then, 
after the miracle, we find that Herod’s steward and 
his wife and others were well acquainted with Jesus 
Christ, and at last Herod is very anxious to see him, 
hoping to see some miracles. 

This is got out of the four evangelists by strict 
cross-questioning, and is a striking proof of their 
veracity. But the question may be asked—“ Who 
told the evangelists, the writers of the Gospels, all 
that went on in the court?” What detail there is 
about that one court! There is nothing like it of 
any other. We know nothing similar about Herod 
the Great, or Pilate, or Archelaus, or Felix. Re- 
call the story of the dancing of Herodias’ daughter. 
It is told as if by an eye-witness. Few subjects 
have been oftener selected for painting—the account 
is so vivid. But Matthew and Mark and Luke and 
John were none of them there, we may be quite 
sure. How did they know that Herod “desired for 
a long time to see Jesus,” and the reason of his 
wish—that he might see a miracle? How did Luke 
know the name of the king’s chamberlain, Blastus, 
and his steward Chuza, and his wife Joanna? How 
did Luke know the details of Herod Agrippa’s 
death, and many other details? Surely there must 
have been some member of that court, some one 
in high place, who was either already or sub- 
sequently a professed Christian, who had known all 
that went on behind the scenes; some one who 
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knew the thoughts and fears and wishes of the 
king, who had been present at the banquet at which 
the daughter of Herodias danced, and had heard the 
reluctant king order John to be beheaded, and had 
seen his head brought in, and knew of the honour- 
able burial of the body ; some such man must have 
been a friend of the evangelists, and especially of 
St. Mark and St. Luke, and told them all these 
and other details unknown to Josephus. It must 
have been either thus, or the events were imagined 
and described as they are by a modern novelist, and 
have no historical foundation. Had this been the 
case, the four evangelists would scarcely have so 
closely agreed in this slight indication of a point so 
minute as to have probably escaped your notice, viz., 
a Christian following in the court of Herod. 

And then it suddenly occurs to us who the man 
was for whom we are looking. In Acts xiii. I we 
have a verse which we have read a hundred times, 
but which suddenly assumes a new interest: “Now 
there were in the church that was at Antioch certain 
prophets and teachers; as Barnabas, and Simeon 
that was called Niger, and Lucius, of Cyrene, ana 
Manaen, which had been brought up with Herod the 
tetrarch, and Saul.” Manaen, which had been 
brought up with Herod the tetrarch—or, as the mar- 
gin and the Revised Version says, “ Herod’s foster- 
brother.” There is the man. We have found him. 
Here we find, as a prophet and teacher of the Church 
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of Antioch, Manaen, Herod’s foster-brother, who 
would know all about Herod’s court, and would be 
in close connection with St. Luke and St. Paul at 
Antioch. Now we know who was the eye-witness 
of all these scenes. It was Manaen. He was the 
first hand authority. So the scholars and historians 
set to work to find out all they can about Manaen. 
And this is the substance of what is known. The 
father of Herod Antipas, Herod the Great, had 
a deep attachment to a certain Essene, or strict 
hermit-like Jew, of this name Manaen; and he took 
his son, or grandson, a young Manaen, as a compan- 
ion to his own sons, Herod Antipas and Archelaus, 
when they were boys, and educated them together. 
Together they went to Rome, and together they 
lived at the court in Galilee. Manaen retained much 
of the strict faith and austere life of his father or 
grandfather, and was doubtless attracted by such 
preaching and such a life as those of the Baptist. 
A strange contrast between the two foster-brothers— 
one to end his days as an exile in dishonour in the 
South of France, the other to be a leader in the first 
great Christian Church of Antioch. But for many 
years they lived as brothers. 

It gives extraordinary interest now to look at some 
of the details in the Gospels and in the Acts, and 
trace them to Manaen, the friend of St. Luke,—for 
St. Luke lived at Antioch at the time that Manaen 
was there. It is St. Luke that gives the exact 
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political information of iii, 1: St. Luke who tells us 
that John reproved Herod for all the evil things that 
he had done (iii, 19): St. Luke who telis us that 
Herod was much perplexed. For more than a year 
Manaen was also closely associated with St. Paul at 
Antioch, and with his wide knowledge of the world, 
and of Rome, must have influenced St. Paul with 
the vast ambition, which St Paul never lost, of 
preaching even in Rome. And we also know from 
the Acts that St. Mark was at Antioch, and there- 
fore intimate with Manaen. 

Manaen was one of those who after fasting (and 
this was characteristic of the Essenes),—after fasting 
and prayer laid their hands on Paul and Barnabas, 
and sent them away on their first missionary journey. 
What an interesting and important figure Manaen 
must have been in the early Church! It was surely 
he who told St. Mark so graphically the story of 
Herodias’s dancing, an incident unknown to Josephus. ~ 

It is instructive, too, to find Manaen at Antioch, 
not at Jerusalem. Antioch was the first thoroughly 
Gentile Church; and Manaen, who remembered 
John saying, “God is able of these stones to raise 
up children to Abraham” (Luke iii, 8), would never 
be able to limit the Church to Jews. Manaen must 
have been one of the broader, healthier imperial - 
influences in the early Church, and one of thase 
who stamped on the Church of Antioch its mark as 
the Church of the Gentiles, and on St. Paul his 
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mark as the apostle of the Gentiles. Manaen, 
Herod’s foster-brother, must have been no small 
influence in the early Church. He was the man 
of highest rank we find in the early Church, and a 
prophet or teacher as well. It gives us a new interest 
in that grand Church of Antioch. 

And now let me ask you, what have you learnt ? 
What will you carry away? You will scarcely 
remember all the minute points I have mentioned, 
though if you try for yourself to go over them, they 
will come back to you. I will briefly recapitulate. The 
healing of the son of the nobleman, the king’s friend 
and courtier—who may have very likely been Manaen 
himself—related by St. John, suggests that Christ 
must have had a following already in Herod’s court. 
This is confirmed by the mention by St. Luke of the 
soldiers on the march, who were baptized by John; 
of Herod’s respect for John, mentioned by St. Mark ; 
of John’s disciples, in soft clothing, only half con- 
vinced, who came to see Jesus, as described by 
St. Matthew ; by the mention by St. Luke of Joanna 
and Chuza; and Herod speaking to his servants 
about John and Jesus, and his desire to see Jesus. 
Then the detailed knowledge of what occurred in the 
court is explained by the fact mentioned in the Acts 
that Herod’s foster - brother, Manaen, became a 
Christian after Herod’s banishment, and was a 
prophet and leader in the Gentile Church of Antioch 
and a friend of St. Luke. 
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And the importance of all this can be expressed 
very briefly. It assures us that we are dealing with 
true history when we read the Gospels. They are 
witnesses of a sort that the more closely they are 
cross-questioned the more true they are seen to be. 

These mutual confirmations and undesigned side- 
lights are not parts of a myth or a romance or a 
forgery. They are the evidence of truth. Our 
faith rests on historic fact. And we owe a great 
debt to scholars (and for this particular study I 
acknowledge my debt to a friend and great scholar, 
the late Dean of Wells—Dean Plumptre), for bring- 
ing out the historic truth by their careful and minute 
study. This special study is almost entirely due to 
him. 

Let us be quite sure that the Bible has nothing 
to fear from investigation. Truth will stand any test, 
however severe. I hope that my sermon has at least 
impressed this truth on you. And I hope it also 
has shown how very interesting the careful study of 
the Bible may become. It is people who do not 
know the Bible who think it a dull book. 
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Evidential Value or Miracles 


“This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, 
and manifested forth His glory, and His disciples believed on 
“Him.” —S¢. John ii. 11. 


E are still in the Sundays after Epiphany, 
and it may be worth while to remind you 
what are the special points in our Lord’s life and 
work which are put forward for our consideration 
during this period. The point with which we are all 
most familiar is the manifestation of Christ to the 
Gentiles as the prediction of the universal reign 
of Christ over the world. But you will notice, by 
observing the passages selected for the gospels and 
the lessons, that much more than this is included 
under the title of the Epiphany, or, as it used to be 
called, the Theophany. In general it includes all the 
manifestations of God in Christ, all the proofs of His 
divinity; and of these the most noticeable are the 
descent of the Holy Spirit and the voice from heaven 
at the baptism of our Lord, and His miracles. These 
incidents, therefore, occupy in more than one place, as 
in to-day’s gospel, our attention during the Sundays 
in this period of the Christian year. 
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To-day I am going to speak to you on our Lord’s 
miracles as manifesting forth His glory, and as excit- 
ing faithin His disciples. “This beginning of miracles 
did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth His 
glory, and His disciples believed on Him.” 

It would be entirely foreign to my purpose to 
touch on any of the critical or philosophical questions 
that arise when we begin to speak of miracles and 
their evidential value. There is something that 
comes before this, and is a necessary preliminary to 
it, viz., the careful and reverent study of the miracles 
themselves, of their characteristics, and the lessons 
they teach. It has long seemed to me, and is well 
brought out in a remarkable book called Pastor 
pastorum, by the Rev. H. Latham, that it is in 
the character of the miracles, and not in the miracles 
themselves, that their evidential value consists: that 
it is not the miracles, but the teaching conveyed in 
them, their manner and the aim with which they were 
performed, that manifested the Divine in Christ: and, 
therefore, that any one who does not first really study 
the miracles of Christ is unable to estimate them 
rightly, or enter at all hopefully on the further critical 
and philosophical questions, or the evidence of His 
Divine nature. 

The characteristics of our Lord’s miracles—by 
which I mean the points in which they differ from 
the miracles invented and attributed to Him or 
others, and occurring elsewhere than in the Gospels— 
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divide naturally into two heads. There are certain 
qualities which our Lord’s miracles have not, which 
legendary miracles have; and certain qualities which 
our Lord’s miracles “ave, which others have not. 

Let me briefly indicate some of the qualities 
common in legendary and apocryphal miracles, which 
our Lord’s miracles have not. 

They are not of a sensational or theatrical 
character; mere wanton displays of power; in- 
tended either to surprise or convince unbelievers. 
This is especially true where other than His dis- 
ciples were present. There is a striking reserve 
about them, a moderation, a self-restraint. They 
are not mere marvels, such as the imagination of 
followers has attributed to saints. And this ob- 
servation, when duly considered, leads to the remark 
that the miracles are singularly and unexpectedly 
“ike Christ Himself. Not in miracles only, but in 
Himself also, there was the Divine power, but it was 
not obtrusive, not overpowering, not sensational ; it 
was there, but, so to speak, it had to be looked for ; 
it forced itself on no one against his will; it convinced 
those who were morally ripe for the apprehension of 
it. It was, you will notice, ‘the disciples’ that believed 
on Him—not the visitors, the servants, and the ruler 
of the feast, but the disciples. Now this is much to 
be noted. It was plainly, from the character of the 
works themselves, not our Lord’s intention to 
command, by display of overwhelming force, a terri- 
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fied assent of the intellect to the presence of the 
Divine in Him. The Divine in Christ is to be re- 
cognised by another faculty. And hence it need ex- 
cite no surprise that the evidential value of miracles 
is ranked low by the external critics of Christianity. 
They were intended to be ranked low: they were not 
evidences to them at all. You will see, then, what I 
meant when I said that it was very necessary to 
study the miracles of our Lord first before we entered 
on the further question of their evidential value. 

Next look at their positive characteristics. And 
here I feel that it is difficult fully to appreciate these 
for any one who has not read the strange and mean- 
ingless miracles attributed in legends to various 
wonder-workers. You are familiar with gospel miracles 
and those only; and hence their characteristics are 
familiar, but may seem inseparable from the very 
idea of miracle. 

But you can see that nearly all our Lord’s miracles 
are works of beneficence, of healing, and the like ; 
and especially this is true of miracles done before the 
public. And they are also works of instruction. It 
has often been said that miracles are parables in 
action. One may convey a truth by a story which 
is a parable in word; or by a deed, miraculous or 
not, which is a parable in action; or by a story of 
a miraculous deed, which is a miracle-parable. For 
example, the healing of palsy and leprosy is quite 
plainly intended as a parable to illustrate the heal- 
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ing of sin and its effects; and the instruction con- 
veyed by the miracle is of the highest importance 
—it shows that the forgiveness of sin is analogous 
to the healing of disease: it is the restoration to 
health. Forgiveness is much more closely akin to 
a cure than to the letting off of a punishment. 
A fresh field of instruction is opened out in the 
study of our Lord’s miracles when you reflect that 
opening the eyes of the blind has its spiritual as 
well as its physical meaning ; it signifies that the 
power of Christ can shed light into a heart that 
has never yet admitted a ray from heaven. To 
unstop the ears of the deaf tells us that the gospel 
message will be listened to by some who have listened 
to no other warning or encouraging voice. In fact, 
all our Lord’s miracles are instructive as well as 
beneficent : and in this they differ from the miracles 
invented by later imagination. In their positive as 
in their negative characteristics, one can find strong 
proofs of their reality and of their evidential value. 

But there is another point closely connected with 
what I have already urged. The miracles themselves 
explain in what respect, and to whom, they are 
evidential. 

If our Lord’s aim in working miracles had simply 
been to convince bystanders and the public that He 
possessed the power of Almighty God, nothing would 
have been easier, if we may venture the expression, 
than for Him to have shown signs from heaven, to 
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have invoked the assistance of angels; in a word, to 
have compelled conviction. Or if His biographers 
had regarded this as the object of His miracles, then 
nothing would have been easier—as is shown in the 
apocryphal gospels—than for them to invent such 
miracles. But He did not do this, and they did not 
do this. And we conclude that this was not His 
aim, and that His biographers faithfully portray 
Him. His aim in working miracles was plainly 
analogous to His purpose in the discipline ot all our 
life. Why, we may ask, is it possible for men to 
doubt ? Why is the evidence for God’s existence, for 
His goodness, for a future life, for revelation in any 
form, not so absolute and convincing as to silence all 
doubt? It is not intellectually convincing. <A per- 
fectly honest man and a morally good man may 
doubt all these truths. Why has God made the 
world so that this should be? We cannot say: it 
must be deep in the very nature of things that it 
should be so. Only thus, we may perhaps say, could 
the spiritual nature of man be developed and trained. 
The cause lies in the very nature of man and God. 
But my point is that the character of the miracles of 
Christ is exactly on a par with the whole method 
of God in dealing with man. They do not compel 
assent. They appeal to an inner moral sense. The 
miracles are of a piece with all the Divine education 
of the world; they are like Christ Himself, whose 
words appealed to men’s spiritual sensibility, but did 
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not force conviction: they are like God Himself, in 
His whole dealings with the world. But this also isa 
most important point in estimating their evidential 
value, and is a very necessary preliminary to any 
further examination of the miracles. They bear, in a 
very singular degree, the secret marks of the Divine 
in them. 

We can now see how these miracles manifested 
forth His glory, and why His disciples believed on 
Him. 

There are always those—there are those among us 
to-day—who may be described as waiting for the 
kingdom of God. They are in an attitude of ex- 
pectancy, conscious of the presence of the Divine in 
the world: God is not far off. In nature they are on 
the alert to see His hand; in human words they wish 
to hear His voice: in human history they almost 
read His judgments. It is but a thin veil that 
separates them from the presence of God ; their souls 
are sensitive to the Divine and detect its presence. 
Now to such men the presence of Christ, His words, 
His look, His actions, would be a revelation of that 
very presence of God which they were already dimly 
conscious of. Miracles, therefore, served as a sort of 
touchstone to discriminate those who possessed this 
quality of sensitiveness to God’s presence in the 
world. They were not the only touchstone; they 
were not the finest touchstone ; the finest touchstone— 
that which appealed to the finest natures—was our 
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Lord Himself, His personality, felt through His 
words, and His influence; and so it is now. I believe 
the most deeply pious Christian souls feel the God in 
Christ far more through His words than through His 
miracles. And this is the meaning of those remark- 
able words of our Lord, “Believe Me, that I am in 
the Father, and the Father in Me”; that is, believe in 
my Divine Personality on no evidence except itself ; 
“or else,’—if your nature is not finely sensitive to 
such evidence,—“or else believe Me for the very 
works’ sake.” It is as if He said, “ If you cannot feel 
the presence of God in Me, you may see it when 
you see My miracles.” . 

This, then, was the use Christ made of miracles. 
They discerned, discriminated, and bound to Him 
men of that spiritual sensibility to the Divine which 
we call faith. His disciples believed on Him. The 
whole theory of the evidential value of miracles is 
contained in those words. They were evidential, 
but in a secondary degree. They drew the atten- 
tion of men to the higher evidence, the evidence of 
His personality: and to those who cannot feel that 
personality, the miracles do not appeal by them- 
selves. 

This slight study of the miracles will suggest to 
some of you some fruitful lines of thought. It will 
explain to you, for example, why the miracles were 
so unsystematic, so accidental, as it were. For this 
is also the character of His teaching. He did not 
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lay down, as philosophers do, the basis of an ethical 
system ; but He said things which revealed truth to 
men, laid bare the springs of conduct, dividing the 
very joints and marrow. He did not found a Church 
with a clearly established order and hierarchy: He 
gathered a few men round Him and inspired them. 
And therefore it is like Christ, as I said before, to 
have worked miracles as He did. He did not found 
a hospital and heal every one: He selected one here 
and there, dropping His actions into the world, as He 
dropped His words,—a seed, a leaven,—with far-reach- 
ing and not immediate results. 

There is in our Lord’s miracles an unexhausted fund 
of teaching for us, one that from various causes we 
have tended of late to overlook or to use with timidity. 
I have spoken of this great evidential value as con- 
sistent with the whole teaching of Christ, and throw- 
ing light on His nature. I might also speak of the 
direct instruction they give to us as examples. This 
phrase may surprise; but surely it is our duty to 
imitate Christ in our actions. He had greater power 
of beneficence, and a greater command over nature, 
than we possess. But what is science and medical 
skill except a divinely given power over nature? He 
had that Divine power which made men hang upon 
Him listening, and opened blind eyes, and unstopped 
deaf ears, and healed the leprosy of sin; but there is 
none of us that has not some traces, some rudiments, 
of such power, and by effort and faithful service our 
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weak powers become greater, and we may truly 
imitate Christ. 

Such seems to me to be one of the lessons of 
Epiphany—to see in our Lord’s miracles the mani- 
festations of His Divine nature. 
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** And as Jesus passed by, He saw a man who was blind from 
his birth.” —S¢. John ix. 1. 
OU have all been listening to the narrative in the 
second lesson this evening of the healing of 
the man who was blind from his birth. Let us now 
think about it and study it. 

First let us note how wonderfully vivid and 
dramatic the narrative is. The simplicity of the cure, 
the wonder of the neighbours, the repeated question- 
ings, the caution of the parents, the reiterated story 
of the man himself, the rising anger of the Pharisees 
—it all seems to take place before our eyes. We can 
reproduce the very scene just outside the Temple, 
where the blind used to sit and beg; we can 
picture the pool of Siloam a few hundred yards away. 
It is still marked by a few fallen columns of a very 
early Christian Church, dedicated, in memory of this 
incident, to the Light of the World. Few can doubt 
as they read, or hear this story read, that it is related 
by an eye-witness. St. John himself saw part of the 
scene, and heard the rest of it from the lips of the 
blind man after he became a disciple of Christ. We 
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are here in contact with solid fact. And besides 
these vivid touches of detail in the narrative there are 
some rather subtler points to notice. How exquisitely 
natural it is that the main question asked, by neigh- 
bours and Pharisees alike, is How? Mow did He 
open their eyes? There is no denying, no mere 
admiring, but an intense curiosity to know ow it 
was done. Then, too, how true to nature is the 
Pharisee’s alarm at the suggestion that this “man that 
was called Jesus” was a prophet! This would bea 
most perplexing fact, the reappearance of a prophet. 
This silenced and perplexed them. How true also to 
nature is all that follows: their effort to shake the 
evidence, to deny the facts, to appeal to authority, to 
browbeat, to coerce, and finally to drive the man out 
in anger at his obstinacy. The more you read and 
dwell on every verse and word in this story, the more 
sure you become that you are reading what actually 
occurred, and that we are, as it were, in the presence 
of Christ Himself. 

What then are the lessons which our Lord means us 
to learn from this sight which we may almost think 
we have ourselves seen with our own eyes? 

There are two or three minor, and, as it were, 
incidental, lessons. I will take them first. One is 
as to the use that we are intended to make of such 
afflictions as blindness, and other suffering or pain or 
disaster in ourselves or in others. It is not a penalty 
for sin ; it is, our Lord tells us, that the work of God 
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should be made manifest. In this complex world of 
complex human nature it would be impossible for the 
best to come out of human nature unless there were 
inequalities of lot. There must be the strong and the 
weak, the adult and the child, the man and the 
woman, the rich and the poor, in order that the whole 
chorus of human virtue and goodness, in which all 
must share, may be complete. Each one is to accept 
his lot and his limitations, and those of others; I do 
not say with dull acquiescence, and with no effort to 
transcend them; but with the resolve that, if this is 
God’s will, he will see how, in that lot, with those 
limitations, he may best show forth the giory of 
God. Here is a sphere for patience or kindness, for 
energy or courage, for self-discipline, for fresh as- 
piration, for some new or some old virtue. There is 
no one whose life may not add to the glory of 
God. 

Another and a very closely connected lesson is 
brought out in the Revised Version only. In the text 
we are most accustomed to Christ says: “I must 
work the works of Him that sent Me while it is day ; 
the night cometh, when no man can work.” But in 
the Revised Version Christ tells us that “ We must 
work the works of Him that sent Me.” In other 
words, every such misfortune, every human need, 
is a call of every one of Christ’s followers to 
action and remedial and sympathetic work. This 
mixed and suffering world is a sphere for the practice 
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and growth of every human excellence. Service is 
the central principle of the Christian life. 

But now let us turn to the main lesson taught by 
this miracle. z 

I have more than once explained to you that every 
miracle is a parable also, This is especially obvious 
in the miracles recorded by St. John. They are but 
few, and they appear to be selected with special 
reference to their moral and spiritual teaching. 

Briefly, the lesson of this miracle is this—to illus- 
trate the growth of faith and of unfaith in the 
human heart. What happened to the blind man is 
a parable to illustrate the growth of faith or of love 
to Christ and of insight into spiritual things,—the 
growth of the higher life in every one of us. What 
happened to the Pharisees is also a parable to illus- 
trate how unbelief and absolute hatred of Christ 
grows, or may grow, in some of us. It is a help 
or a warning ; itis an acted parable. 

Let us in this spirit study first what happened to 
the blind man, and the growth in faith. 

He was blind from his birth. He represents, 
therefore, one who, from the misfortune of his up- 
bringing, has never once had his eyes and his heart 
opened to the presence of God in the world. There 
are millions such, even in our country; people to 
whom, even if at school something of the nature of 
religious teaching has been given, even if they have 
been well brought up, if they have been confirmed 
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and are regular Church-goers, yet the real light of 
God’s presence has never shone into their souls. They 
have never seen the world ‘in the light of the glory of 
God.’ Their eyes have not been opened. On such a 
one perhaps a true follower of Christ may cast his 
eyes, and wonder how it comes to pass that the loving 
Father of all should permit such a darkened soul to 
exist in His world of light. Or we may be like the 
Jews who stood around, and speculate on the cause, 
and ask whether it was for his own sin in some state 
before birth, as the Jews commonly thought, or for 
some predestined sin, or for his parents’ sin, that the 
man was blind. What is this mystery of the world, 
we ask, that not all the light of God shining in the 
face of Jesus Christ can enter into these blinded 
hearts? Is it due to the far-off fall of man, to the 
sin of our first parents, inherited in every generation, 
or to some deadly fate that oppresses our race? And 
our Lord puts aside all such speculation as barren, 
and tells us that thus, in this world of blindness and 
sin, God best works out His glorious purposes. It is 
in order that thus God’s glory may be manifested ; 
and He bids us work for that glory. 

Christ heals the man unasked. A man blind from 
birth does not know what it is to see; and the 
blinded soul does not imagine the world of faith. 
But Christ touches his eyes, and tells him how to 
open them. It is analogous to the first flashing of 
a thought on the human soul that the realities of 
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this world are not what we see and touch and 
handle, which all perish; but truth and goodness 
and purity and love, which are eternal. It is the 
sudden perception that heaven is more real than 
earth. 

It is not a perfect and instantaneous cure. The 
blind man is sent to the pool of Siloam to wash; he 
has the happy impulse of faith to go, and there the 
cure is completed. So with us, a glimpse of light 
reveals further duty ; and to do further duty instantly 
opens the eyes to more light. But the duty must be 
done. Obey the first impulse ; thus alone does more | 
light come. 

Then the story goes on to tell us how the 
possession of this light produces conviction as to 
Christ’s nature. The man who healed him must be a 
prophet. It is mere trifling to argue with him that 
the man broke the Sabbath Day by kneading clay ; 
it is vain to assert that, therefore, He could not have 
come from God. “Herein is a marvellous thing, that 
ye know not whence He is, and yet He hath opened 
mine eyes.” When once the power of Christ has 
been felt, when He has opened the eyes of your mind 
or mine to see the world bathed in the sunlight of 
God, to see unity and purpose in this seeming chaos 
of sin and strife, it is vain to argue with us; we know 
whence Christ is. He must be none other than the 
Lord of the soul; He must be the Christ, the living 
God. Those whose eyes have not been opened may 
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talk as they will, but we vow. The story, then, 
shows how the giving of light, at first gradual and 
imperfect, leads to obedience, and how obedience is 
followed by perfect vision ; how this perfect vision of 
the world produces absolute conviction that Christ 
is the Messenger and voice of the Divine Love. 

And there is yet one more step. Conviction leads 
to discipleship, and to complete surrender of self. 
There is a break with the non-believing world. The 
-man seeks out Christ, and gives himself to Him ; and 
this leads to the final revelation of Christ as the Son 
of God. Thus is the whole drama of conversion, 
obedience, of sanctification, of service, worked out. 
“For this cause came Jesus into the world, that they 
which see not might see.” 

And now I must turn briefly to the other side—to 
the growth of unfaith. Before the eyes of the 
Pharisees stands the man who was blind and who 
now sees. So they had seen men healed of other 
diseases ; and yet they would not acknowledge the 
power of God in those cures. They were prejudiced, 
and they were hard. It is so with us. We have 
seen men’s hearts changed, men’s eyes opened, evil 
habits cured; we have seen miracles in this world of 
character; and perhaps we look round for natural 
causes as they did, and ask ow was it done? 
Perhaps we have gone further, and endeavoured to 
shake the evidence of the fact, and been angry at the 
invincible testimony of those who say that their eyes 
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were opened by a man called Jesus. So men to-day 
bring science, reason, authority, to invalidate the 
simple evidence of experience. They try to falsify 
evidence, to intimidate, to ridicule. Here is the 
drama of the heart being hardened, the eyes being 
closed even in presence of light. 

It is a perennial contrast—the blind beggar and 
the Pharisee ; the man who knows he is blind, and 
the man who thinks he sees; the man with a sen- 
sibility still undeveloped for the higher life of the 
Spirit, and the man who sees no need, who is good 
enough to satisfy himself. 

I do not say that each one of us present belongs 
wholly to either side of this contrast. You cannot 
say of yourself, I am one, or I am the other. A 
parable contrasts characters, tendencies, types, and in 
our mixed natures we have in us something of both 
types. You and I have in us something of the 
blind man, something of the Pharisee. The lesson 
for us is to watch our own dispositions, our own pro- 
gress. We are becoming more like the one or the 
other. Either light is growing, and as we see more, 
and obey more willingly, we are more convinced of 
Christ’s Divine authority, and more whole-hearted 
in love and self-surrender to what seems to be His 
service—or we are more incredulous of such light, 
more hard and sceptical of there being any truth or 
any higher life above us, less obedient to the best im- 
pulses, and thus are shutting our eyes in face of light, 
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Let us look to it. Here we stand at the end 
of another Christian year. Have we grown more 
sensitive, more serviceable, more bound to Christ by 
love and faith and service? or are we slowly harden- 
ing with the years, more crusted over with con- 
ventional habits of thought, more and more im- 
penetrable to ideas. Let us pray that God will 
make us more obedient to the faintest call of 
duty, and thus open our eyes more and more to 
His will for us and His glorious revelation in Christ. 
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The Christian Dynamic 


‘*Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes save one. 
Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I 
suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I have been in the 
deep.” —2 Cor. xi. 24, 25. 

HERE isa ring about these verses which makes 

them very familiar to our ears. We have 
come to take them as a matter of course. St. Paul, 
we say, was an extraordinary person: he was an en- 
thusiast, he was an apostle. We put him out of the 
category of men in some degree, and regard him as a 
saint—a sort of being not quite like our own flesh 
and blood. And so a record like these verses does 
not lead to ask why it was that he willingly led such 
a life. We take it as a matter of course. He was 
St. Paul. Afflictions and persecutions were natural 
to him. But what was the motive? There is no- 
thing which has so perplexed the world. It cannot be 
wholly understood by one who has not experienced 
it. Some of you may remember that the great 
historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire discusses it with apparent candour, but with 
a total want of understanding, judging it wholly 
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from the external and sceptical point of view. Many 
others have tried, and failed almost as signally. 

But before I try to put into words what it was that 
so fired the courage and endurance of St. Paul, let me 
tell you the ten-times-told tale of some of the early 
Christians’ lives and courage. It will be unfamiliar to 
some, and just because it is unfamiliar, it comes home 
with the greater reality: and I think it will interest 
you; I think I have never told it in this pulpit. 

There is a great Roman historian, of the end of the 
first century, Tacitus, who relates the persecution of 
the Christians in Rome under Nero, at the time 
perhaps when St. Peter and St. Paul were both 
martyred. He tells the tale of the first great perse- 
cution. Here are his words: “Nero, to put an end 
to the common talk that Rome had been set on fire 
by his order,’—for that great city had been burnt, and 
probably by order of Nero,—“ imputed it to others, 
visiting with a refinement of punishment those de- 
testable criminals who went by the name of Christians. 
The author of that denomination was one Christus, 
who had been executed in Tiberius’s time by the 
procurator, Pontius Pilate. . . . First were arrested 
those who made no secret of their sect; and by this 
- clue a vast number of others were convicted, not so 
much of firing the city, as of hatred of the human 
race. Mockery was added to death: clad in skins of 
beasts, they were torn in pieces by dogs: they were 
nailed up to crosses: they were made inflammable 
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(by having their clothes dipped in pitch), so that 
when day failed, they might serve as lights.” 

Here were “a vast number” ready to die, willing 
to die, and put to death ; and yet there were more 
and more, ready and eager to follow. What was the 
motive ? 

There is a gap in the history of persecution for 
nearly forty years, with little light thrown on it 
except from the First Epistle of St. Peter and the 
book of the Revelation. We get glimpses from 
these of growing numbers and great persecutions, 
and there follows a well-known and detailed account 
of the Christians in a letter of Pliny, the friend of 
Trajan. He is governor of Bithynia, in Asia Minor, 
and is perplexed by the number and the pertinacity 
of the Christians whom he finds there, and he writes 
for instructions how to deal with them. The in- 
structions are perfectly clear. The name of Chris- 
tian, if persevered in, and not recanted, deserved, 
and should receive death. These were the emperor’s 
orders. Pliny admits that these Christians were 
harmless, their only pledge being not to commit 
crimes; but adds that their inflexible obstinacy 
deserved punishment. They were willing to give up 
their meetings, but not to sacrifice to idols, or forswear 
Christ. It was a new and perplexing phenomenon. 
They were put to death, and multitudes more became 
Christians—so many that the ancient temples were 
almost forsaken. What was the motive? Again we 
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are confronted with the question. In twenty or thirty 
years there are more than ever. Justin Martyr, in an 
oft-quoted passage, tells us that by the middle of the 
second century there was no race of men among whom 
prayers and eucharists were not offered to God in the 
name of the crucified Jesus. Clement tells us, speak- 
ing of the end of the second century, that the word of 
our Master did not abide in Judza, as philosophy did 
in Greece, but spread over the whole world, race by 
race, village by village, persuading the hearers one 
by one. 

So I could go on and quote Tertullian at the end 
of the same century: “ We are a people of yesterday, 
and yet we have filled every place belonging to you, 
cities, islands, castles, towns, your camp, your senate, 
your forum.” ; 

And a few years later, in the beginning of the 
third century, though persecution was often renewed, 
Origen tells us that there were “tens of thousands 
who have left their own land and follow Jesus Christ, 
though it incurs the hatred of idolaters and the risk 
of death to follow that word.” 

How did the Romans of that age explain it? It 
was madness; it was magic. They were wizards 
and sorcerers who could bear tortures without feeling 
them. Do we realize what these tortures were? 
They were worse than anything that even St. Paul 
went through. It became a point of honour with the 
Roman governor to break down the obstinacy of 
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these Christians. They were made to walk over red- 
hot coals, and they did so: they were dipped into 
boiling pitch: young and old, from the child to the 
grey-headed man, alone or in companies, in presence 
of a mob, or in the solitude of a cell, they faced these 
torments with a determination which absolutely de- 
feated the persecutors. And others were always 
ready to take the place of those who fell. 

I wonder whether you know one of Rudyard 
Kipling’s fine poems on the daring race of pioneers 
and explorers that this island of ours has sent forth 
to colonise and people the world. What he says of 
England, this motherland of heroes who demand a 
larger and more heroic life than the life at home, 
is as true of the Church, that mother Church of 
martyrs, and his lines deserve to be quoted in this 
novel sense. 

He is speaking of England. 

“There dwells a wife by the northern march, 
And a wealthy old wife is she ; 
She breeds a breed otf roving men, 
And casts them over the sea; 
And some they drown in the deep water, 
And some drown nearer shore, 


And the word goes home to the carline wife, 
And ever she sends out more.” 


That is the summary of the history of the mission- 
aries and martyrs of the Church of Christ—“ and ever 
she sends out more.” 

Let me take one or two individual stories: they 
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strike the imagination more than the history of 
numbers, 

Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, was sent from Antioch 
to Rome, to be devoured by the wild beasts in the 
amphitheatre: and on his journey he writes letters 
to his friends. What is the spirit in the old man 
that makes him write : “Of nothing of things visible 
or invisible am I ambitious, save to gain Christ. 
Whether it is fire or the cross, or the assault of wild 
beasts, let the tortures of the devil all assail me, if I 
do but gain Christ” ? Are we quite sure we know 
what he means? Polycarp, the friend of St. John, 
suffered in extreme old age; and when asked to for- 
swear Christ, replied, “Eighty and six years have I 
been His servant, and He has never wronged me, but 
has ever preserved me; how can I blaspheme my 
Lord and Saviour?” 

In the fierce persecutions in the South of France, 
Blandina, a slave, was seized and tortured day after 
day with every refinement of cruelty, but in vain. 
Many and many another met a similar fate. The 
slaughter went on; and yet an eye-witness tells us 
that as soon as Christians were condemned, others 
came up to confess the faith, and were ordered to 
execution, till the very executioners were wearied 
out. 

It is such a glance at the history of the early 
centuries that fills with a new significance St. Paul’s 
words, “In labours more abundant, in stripes above 
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measure: in prisons more frequent: in deaths oft” ; 
and along with it all a burning, passionate love of 
his kind. 

What does it all mean? Weare not in the same 
position as they. We have behind us all these 
records and traditions of heroism. We have a name 
to keep up. We are pledged, and might perchance, 
out of sheer self-respect or in fear of cowardice, 
confess our faith even to the death. We might, 
perhaps, do so. But those early martyrs, before 
Christianity had won a place in the world, when all 
regarded it as a base superstition, a folly to pre- 
tend to worship one who died on the cross as a 
convicted felon,—how hard for them! What was 
their support? Their faith must have been strong 
in itself, not something depending on the moral 
support of others. 

What was it gave them that strength? There is 
only one answer, and it is given with the utmost 
simplicity in the letter from the Church of Smyrna, 
which describes the sufferings of their martyrs: 
“They made it evident to us all that in the midst of 
those sufferings they were absent from the body, or 
rather that the Lord stood by them and walked in 
the midst of them.” That is it, that “the Lord stood 
by.” | 

The fact is that to normal human nature,—when 
not corrupted by sensuality and drink, or debased by 
excessive toil, or, what is even more frequent, blinded 
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by the all-absorbing pursuits of ambition, or money, 
or pleasure,—to normal, healthy, natural human 
nature there are two necessary thoughts that are 
born in us, the thought of a God, and the dim fear 
of a future life depending on this life. We cannot, 
except by violence to ourselves, shake them off. 
But the thought of God till Christ came was, except 
to rare and gifted souls, a barren thought, a thought 
of fear and alienation. He was inscrutable, unap- 
proachable, a terror: and the thought of the future 
life was dark and uncertain and gloomy. Christ 
gave exactly what common men wanted; He 
brought to the heart of the world a new revelation 
of God; God was their Father, and Christ Himself, 
the very Son of God, was a man among men, a 
brother. In Christ they could bear the thought of 
God, and it explained themselves: they too were 
the sons of God. It was all they wanted,—hope 
and light and freedom and love. And to those 
who had won this, it was impossible to give it up. 
They had learnt that they were the children of God : 
it was not possible to say they were not. Christ had 
opened their eyes: that was all that in the nature of 
things they could say. And in all their sufferings, 
St. Paul, and all the martyrs, felt Christ in them and 
with them, and thus they bore their pains. Christ 
had opened in them a new consciousness. 

Why is this such a lesson to us? Because we too, 
one and another, young and old, will have to pass 
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through the discipline of physical pain, and perhaps 
pain that is yet harder to bear, the pain of false 
friends, the even bitterer pain of remorse for our 
own sins and mistakes, now irremediable ; of a life 
half-wasted on ourselves, and at last the discipline 
and final trial of death, The examples of heroes like 
St. Paul and those I have been speaking of are to 
show us where we must place our reliance, whence we 
are to get our strength. If we are to be cheerful, 
faithful, loving, through it all, as they were, we too 
must know what it is to have Christ with us and in 
us, All our worship has this aim to bring us into 
union of spirit with our Lord, that we may be in 
Him and Hein us. It is this union we declare and 
strengthen in our sacraments of Baptism and the 
Supper of the Lord: this is the aim of all our 
worship, all our study, all our life, to let Christ be 
formed within. This is the secret of patience and 
sweetness and courage in the face of the unknown 
future of this world and the next, and in face of all 
the difficulties and discouragements in ourselves and 
in others. 

So from the story of St. Paul and the early martyrs 
we come back to the one central truth of life—that 
we are made for God, and are imperfect, only half 
human, undeveloped on the best side, till we know 
this, and try to live in Him and for Him, with the 
thought of Him in our minds. We come back to the 
need of self-examination. Are we, one and all, old 
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and young, making some sort of progress in this 
practice of the presence of God? It is the one test 
of progress. Let us not deceive ourselves, This is 
the very power and spirit of our faith, which will 
bear us through all that'God may send us. 
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Imitation of Christ 


‘‘Leaving us an example, that ye should follow His 
steps.”—1 Pet. ii. 21. 


HERE can be no doubt what is the special 

lesson put before us to-day in our Prayer-Book. 
It is the imitation of Christ. All these Sundays 
after Easter bring before us the practical lessons of 
the resurrection; the dying to sin, the rising to 
newness of life, the being alive unto God. In 
various form and phrase these truths are driven 
home. And on this particular Sunday we are 
taught to think of Christ as an example. 

Let me remind you of the Collect. . . . “Al- 
mighty God who hast given Thine only Son to be 
unto us both a sacrifice for sin, and also an ensample 
of godly life: give us grace that we may always 
most thankfully receive that His inestimable benefit, 
and also dazly endeavour ourselves to follow the blessed 
steps of His most holy life.” 

The last words of the Collect are plainly taken 
from the epistle, in which St. Peter speaks of Christ 
as “leaving us an ensample that ye should follow 
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His steps.” The imitation of Christ is then the 
lesson for to-day. 

I suppose we should all agree that this is the plain- 
est of duties, that we ought to try to be like Christ ? 
Every child will say this—that we are to be followers 
of Christ,—like Christ. If being a Christian means 
anything, it means this. 

But what does it mean? I find as I think of it a 
certain air of vagueness, of conventionality, almost 
of unreality, connected with it. There is an element, 
too, of incredulity in us as we think of it. Do you 
not find that respectable people such as we are, are 
tempted to dismiss the subject by saying, I suppose 
we all might be better than we are, but I don’t think 
that any real imitation of Christ is possible now? 
Don’t you think that young people feel that -we 
elders don’t quite know what we mean, or perhaps 
feel that we mean nothing, when we talk of following 
Christ? Don’t you think that the folk outside, who 
look on at us Christians, say to themselves: “I 
don’t see that religion does much for him or for her 
—it has not made them very Christian, very like 
Christ”? The unspoken demand of the world is that 
Christians should be more Christlike than we are. 
But there is more than conventionality in our thought 
of imitation of Christ: there is something of what is 
seriously false, and damaging because it is false. Are 
we right in regarding one who makes the work of his 
life science, art, politics, business, medicine, law, 
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music, shop-keeping, factory work, or a hundred 
other honourable and necessary callings, as on a 
lower spiritual level by profession, of necessity, than 
one who is a clergyman or a missionary? This is a 
prevailing opinion, because it is somehow thought 
that the latter profession is the closer imitation of 
Christ. But I think the opinion is not true. AW 
depends, and not only part, on the spirit in which 
work is done. The service of God is egually possible, 
and I will add equally difficult, in all lawful callings, 
Now this opinion is damaging, because it makes 
many Christians regard their callings as worldly, 
and so they do not put their best into them; they 
even tolerate dishonesty. A man’s calling is his 
vocation in which he is to serve God. This false 
conception of the imitation of Christ as limited to 
quasi-clerical professions is therefore damaging, be- 
cause it reconciles us to a low standard of ordinary 
life. We are disposed to put business life aside as 
hopeless ; that is of the world, worldly: our religious 
life we think must be separate from it. 

Shall we try to-day to begin to find out exactly 
what we do mean—to find out what imitation of 
Christ is possible, is indeed indispensable, if we are 
to be more than pretenders and hypocrites? It 
may clear our thoughts if I point out that several 
sorts of imitation of some one else are possible. 

One sort is to try to copy the externals and man- 
ner of life of some one: to try and do the same 
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things as he did, and do them in the same way. And 
such imitation may have very shallow roots, and not 
really affect character at all. 

But it is quite plain that this is not the sort of imi- 
tation of Christ that is possible to most of us. It is 
conceivable that one or-two people in ten thousand 
should imitate that life even in its externals ; should 
leave home and work, and wander over the country 
as Christ did, without a place where to lay His head ; 
often fasting, and spending whole nights in prayer ; 
living on the casual gifts of friends. So did St. 
Francis and the early friars live, and it is well that 
some should so live. But we all feel that this is not 
the imitation of Christ that is meant for us all. It 
would end in universal misery and starvation. We 
must look not to externals, but to something which 
is open to us all. We must do our daily work in 
household or shop or mill, and yet “follow the 
blessed steps of that most holy life.” The saints of 
the world and the workers of the world must be the 
same people, not two different classes of people. 

What other sort of imitation is there? There is 
an imitation that does not destroy external differ- 
ences, that preserves all individualities of tempera- 
ment and character, all diversities of action and life, 
that does not make people alike to the outward eye, 
but only alike in some inner impulse of motive. 
Look at some of the early followers of Christ—Peter, 
James, John, Paul, Luke, for example. What en- 
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tirely different types of character and temperament ! 
All through the history of the Church, down to this 
very day, everywhere, and in this very parish, it has 
been and is possible for all, in their various lives, dis- 
tinctly to be imitators of Christ ; every child, every 
woman, every man, without leaving his natural call- 
ing and his daily life, can follow in the blessed steps 
of His most holy life, as in to-day’s collect we pray 
that we may do. 

Let us look at some of the specific points which St. 
Peter puts before us as imitable. I can take one 
only. “Who did no sin, neither was guile found in 
His mouth.” St. Peter is especially exhorting his 
readers to be gentle and patient, even when they are 
misunderstood and ill-treated. None of us, great or 
small, escapes hard things being said of us, whether 
we deserve them or not; sometimes when we are 
acting as we think quite rightly, we are blamed, as 
we think unjustly ; there is always some one who can 
put a totally different colour on what we do and say. 
This is often exceedingly annoying and irritating: 
and the way of the world, the natural thing to do, is 
to be angry, to be hurt, to make indignant denials, 
and very likely to recriminate, and say that other 
people are no better than they should be, and hand 
on the blame to others. But of Christ, under like 
circumstances, it says, “ Who did no sin, neither was 
guile found in His mouth; who when He was re- 
viled, reviled not again: when He suffered He 
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threatened not, but committed Himself to Him who 
judgeth righteously.” 

We can try to imitate Christ in this matter of tem- 
per under opposition and misrepresentation. But 
this point of Christ’s sinlessness may, strange to say, 
actually mislead us in our attempts to imitate Him. 
It may make us think more of avoiding all that 
might be wrong, than of striving to do all that is 
right. Excellence and Christlikeness is not merely 
the suppression of the bad in us, but the predomi- 
nance of the good. It is not the whole of likeness 
to Christ merely to be free from gross sin. We are 
not Christlike unless our aspirations and our efforts 
are constantly growing. We know this truth at 
heart, but we don’t like it: and the result is the 
comfortable, contented, deadly and utterly un-Christ- 
like mediocrity for which I believe our Lord would 
rebuke us as sternly as ever He rebuked the Phari- 
sees of old. This negative imitation panders to our 
idleness, and destroys the true spiritual life. There 
is no true imitation of Christ without intense en- 
thusiasm, a belief in the truths we profess so sincere 
and profound that it forces us into action. 

My sermon on so vast a subject is necessarily very 
fragmentary—a mere series of thoughts strung to- 
gether loosely, on what we must avoid and what we 
must desire. There are two principal points of re- 
semblance which I would finally press on you. They / 
go deeper than all others. If we can secure any ap- 
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proach to these, we are then on the right path to 
| follow Christ. And they are both open to us all. 
aio nete-that Christ lived always in the conscious 


j presence of God. “I know that Thou hearest Me 


always,” was the simple truth. “I in Phee, and hou 
in Me,” expressed His relation to God. This is the 
inner secret of the lives now which are most truly 
Christlike whatever the outward calling may be. 
To some of us it may be that the thought of God 
and of our living in His sight, is extraneous, occa- 
sional, almost forced. It comes to us on Sunday, at 
certain seasons, even as an unwelcome interruption— 
not always in place—breaking in on a flow of life and 
talk, conventional, and possibly damping. We can- 
not altogether banish it, but it is not a part of our- 
selves always. It is a visitor. To another it is as 
the air he breathes, the light he sees: ever present, 
always welcome. The heavens declare the glory of 
God, the whole earth is full of His glory, we see His 
work all-around ; the young spring leaves and the 
daffodils have a voice for us, and tell of Him—that 
God so clothes the lilies. The whole world is a 
Benedicite ; it blesses the Lord, praises and magni- 
fies Him for ever. Now it is plain that this is 
the Christlike thought. And Lweuld-say-that it is 
much in our control. We can bring this into our 
thoughts. All our life is led in God’s presence: all 
our mutual relations, in family, and business, and 
school, are made sacred by this thought. And where 
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it is present, there grows up that higher standard of 
life, the higher spiritual life in a word, which Christ 
came to teach. It turns into love of God, into the 
constant thought of Him; it lifts life up to a higher 
platform, and half its troubles and vexations and sins 
are left behind. It seems easy to be good; and, in 
fact, it is so when one is in the presence of God. 

This, then, this dwelling in God’s light, is of the 
very essence of the imitation of Christ, and it inspires 
and moulds all our life. And surely it is largely in 
our power to follow Christ in cultivating this sense of, 
God’s presence, 

And the only other point I will speak of is this: 
“He went about doing good, and healing all that? 
were oppressed of the devil.” We cannot do what 
He did; but there is not one of us that cannot make 
brighter the joys and lighter the burdens of some 
one near us, by cheerfulness and goodwill and sym- 
pathy and kindness. 

| Phere_is-e-class_ofChristian. -people.-who~have’te- 
seed the title “the devout disagreeables.”” “What a 
satire on Christianity ! “devout disaSreeables *¥e the 
followers of Christ! and as um@uestionably devout as 
they are undeniably, dis@gréeables. I doubt whether 
any of us really. estimate at its full worth the value of 
kindness and cheerfulness, and charity in manner and 
Jook“and word _ and..deed. When we review the life 
of one who is gone, when we call back the memory 
of a mother, a brother, a friend, what is.it that then 
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comes to the front? it is not wit or ability or know- 
ledge ; it is kindness. We notice it little at the time, 
we take it for granted, we assume that it will always 
go on, but death comes, and then we know what it 
was that was the secret of delight—it was Christlike- 
ness, it was kindness and sympathy. No; we do not 
value it as we should, not at God’s valuation ; not as 
we shall value it when we look back. You who are 
members of a family—be kind to one another ; the 
years will bring separation, and then it will no longer’ 
be possible ; you who are neighbours and friends, be 
kind; you who are teachers and scholars, you who 
are members of the same congregation, be kind; 
think for another, and do not forget that there is no 
kindness without self-denial. Do not mistake a mere 
superficial amiability and a smiling face or good 
manners, precious as they are, for kindness. These 
are the surface, not the reality. There is no kindness 
without self-sacrifice and effort. There is no Christ- 
likeness without self-sacrifice. That is the central 
lesson of His life. — 

Itis possible that some one here present this morn- 
ing is pining for kindness and a friend. Grasp at 
any opportunity for kindness from morning to night, 
from week to week. And do not think that all you 
have to show for it is that the wheels of this old 
creaking and lumbering world have gone a little 
smoother for your oil of kindness. You have much 
more to show ; you have been Christlike, in the only 
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way in which it was possible for you to be Christlike ; 
you have been “ walking in the blessed steps of His 
most holy life,’ and that is the crown and reward of 
all our efforts. It is the Christlike here who shall be 
with Him hereafter. 
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St. Paul at Thessalonica 


“‘Now when they had passed through Amphipolis and 
Apollonia, they came to Thessalonica, where was a syna- 
gogue of the Jews: and Paul, as his manner was, went in 
unto them, and three sabbath days reasoned with them out 
of the scriptures, opening and alleging, that Christ must 
needs have suffered, and risen again from the dead ; and that 
this Jesus, whom I preach unto you, is Christ.”—Aets xvii. 
1-3. 

THAT would not one give to have in full St. 
Paul’s addresses at Thessalonica! “He 
reasoned with them for three Sabbaths from the 
Scriptures, opening and alleging that it behoved the 
Christ to suffer and to rise again from the dead.” 
He was speaking on the very fundamentals of our 
Christian faith, Why did Christ die? How did 
His death affect us? How does He save us? Why 
was He so unlike the Christ that the Jews expected ? 
How tantalizing it is of St. Luke to have given 
us no inkling, no summary of the line that St. Paul 
took! 

Now last Thursday was the festival of the con- 
version of St. Paul, and in our collect for that day 
we pray that we may show forth our thankfulness 
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for that conversion “ by following the holy doctrine 
which he taught.” 

Can I do better on this Sunday evening than 
try to put into fresh words, in fresh connection, 
some idea of what may be gathered from St. Paul’s 
writings, as to what he taught to these reluctant, 
hard, and strongly prejudiced Jews of Thessalonica. 
I will try and think it out for my own benefit, 
and I trust it will be useful to you. 

“T come, my brother Jews,’ he would say, “to 
“preach to you salvation from sin. Do you ask 
“what sin is? I know what it is by my own ex- 
“perience ; it is the opposition of my will to what 
“something tells me is the will of God. God must 
“have meant me to bein a relation to Him of love 
“and obedience and trust. What does all the Old 
“Testament teach me but this? Abraham was the 
“friend of God. Moses conversed with Him; He 
“talked with Samuel. And we are not in this rela- 
“tion. We make our will, not God’s, the law of our 
“lives. That is sin, the sin that we are for ever 
“falling into. It ruins our happiness; it ruins the 
“world. If we could but get our wills into harmony 
“with God’s will, and ‘love that which God com- 
“mands, then we and the whole world should be 
‘saved. Is not that of the very essence of our Bible, 
‘our law, our revelation?” 

I can fancy that in the synagogue there would 
be murmurs of approval, and a more eager atten- 
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tion. They would assent. Yes, sin is the opposition 
of our will to God’s. But now St. Paul goes on: 
“T come,” he said, “to preach the way of salvation 
“from this sin of opposition of our wills to God’s 
“will. So let us first inquire, What is the result 
“of sin from which we need to be saved? 

“The result of sin is, in the first place, to raise 
“in the world a power which opposes God. Such 
“a power is plainly in rebellion against the one 
“supreme Power, and it must inflict pain and sorrow 
“on God. We are His children; we have His life 
“in us; and that we should now rebel, and defy and 
“neglect and scorn Him must inflict the same sort 
“of pain on God that an ungrateful and wilful child 
“inflicts on his parents. Is not the Old Testament 
“full of expressions of God’s unwearied love, and 
“sorrow at the wilfulness of His servant Israel? He 
“is agonised at the unfaithfulness and wilfulness of 
“ His child. 

“And sin has an awful effect on man as well as 
“on God. To set up our will as supreme is to de- 
“feat God’s highest purpose for us, and therefore to 
“stunt our growth, and even to kill the highest part 
“of our nature. It pains and insults God, but it 
“ruins man. Just think,” he would say, “I would not 
“have you ignorant,” to use his favourite phrase— 
“God meant us, it is plain, to be partakers of His 
“nature, to be one with Him, to live in His light and 
“presence ; and if we choose our own wills we shut 
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“ourselves out from all this oneness with God. It 
“is an awful loss, a fearful punishment, thus to lose 
“God out of our lives. This is the real punishment 
“for sin, figured for us under the awful image of 
“the everlasting fire, and of the worm that dieth 
“not. No evil can be so great as the utter loss 
“of our birthright, that we, heirs of God, should 
“defy Him, and be separate from Him—that our 
“souls should die from absence from God. These 
“are the results of sin.” 

Still, I think, there would be from the Jews a 
renewed murmur of approval. They would feel that 
St. Paul was interpreting in its truest sense the 
Scriptures he was referring to. Yes, they would say, 
sin is an insult to God, and it is death to the soul 
of man. 

“ And if these are the results, how,” he would ask, 
“are we saved from these results, and from the sin 
“itself of opposing our wills to God’s will? If this 
“ opposition to God is sin, what is salvation from sin? 
“It is our abandonment of opposition to God, our 
“seeking to do His will and not ours, This is 
“the forgiveness, or the getting rid, of sin—it is the 
“making our wills one with God’s will”’ And then, 
I think, St. Paul would tell them what God’s for- 
giveness is. “It is like,” he would say, “the best of 
“our forgiveness. We can utterly break down the 
“barrier which separates us from some one who has 
“injured us. We cannot undo a// the consequences 
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“of a sin, but we can undo the alienation from 
“ourselves. So I tell you that God has revealed, 
“through a greater prophet than ever before came 
“into the world, that He will take us back freely 
“and completely into union with Himself, and has 
“shown us how we must win this great salvation, 
“this forgiveness, this restoration. It is the good 
“news I am preaching,” he would say, “to the whole 
“world.” Perhaps he would tell them the wonderful 
story of the Prodigal Son, Christ’s own summary 
of His own gospel; a summary which, if we would 
but believe it, and act on it, would save us and 
all the world. We should be one with God, and 
will what He wills. 

By this time, I think, St. Paul’s audience in the 
synagogue of Thessalonica would be alarmed and 
suspicious. The man was preaching something new. 
Perhaps it was going to turn out heresy. They 
had been taught that the way to come to God 
was by sacrifices, and by observing certain rules. 
What is all this about giving up our wills, and 
willing what God wills? Moses said nothing of 
this. There would be a suspicious silence; a 
waiting for what should come next. 

Then Paul would go on. “It is we who have set 
“up our wills against God’s; it is therefore we who 
“must change our wills and repent ; forgiveness is 
“not a change in God, but in us. And this means 
“sorrow for our wilfulness, a realization of the harm 
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“it has done us, and the sincere desire to make 
“amends. We must now henceforth give ourselves 
“up to do God’s will; we must undo the evil we 
“have done. Every pardoned sinner must be a 
“saviour. It was because he, Paul, had sinned so 
“much that he was now trying to undo the harm 
“he had done. He had been a persecutor and in- 
“jurious, now he was an apostle of Christ.” 

But what was his message about this new prophet, 
Jesus of Nazareth, who, St. Paul assured them, was 
verily the Christ so long looked forward to? 

He would tell them that experience had shown 
that men could not, merely as a result of good 
advice, or from their own reasoning, lift themselves 
above themselves, and get close to God. He would 
tell them how a few saints and seers, like Samuel 
and David, had so got close to God, but that most 
men had no such power. Hence some one must 
come to tell man what God really is, to tell him 
what sin is, and to give him fresh life and hope. 
Whoever was to save men must be at once a 
Son of Man, such as the prophets had foretold, that 
he might be understood by man, and a Son of 
God that he might reveal God. He must be 
greater than any prophet, the great Reconciler to 
whom all the prophets had looked forward. He 
would remind them how their whole nation lived 
on the hope of a Messiah, a Saviour; how they 
were the children of promise; how every act of 
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their worship was one of anticipation. Could they 
be surprised if, after so many prayers, their prayer 
was heard? It had been heard; the Son of David, 
the Saviour, the Messiah, the Reconciler had come. 

Now there would be murmurs of a different 
kind. They had expected a conqueror, to restore 
the kingdom to Israel, and the Jesus whom Paul 
preached was condemned to die a rebel’s death, 
and had been long, so they thought, in His grave. 
But they let him go on, to see what he would 
say. 

“This Jesus,” St. Paul would say, “was the greatest 
“teacher, the greatest prophet the world had seen ; 
“for He first made it absolutely plain that we are 
“in a unique relation to God, God is our Father. 
“We share His life. It is possible to become more 
“and more like God—to be transformed,” as he 
would say, “in the spirit of our minds —to let the 
“ Divine in us grow and the earthly perish; to make 
“our bodies the temples of the Holy Spirit, to have 
“Christ in us. Thus Jesus first revealed for certain 
“the Divine nature, origin and destiny of man. This 
“was the centre of Christian teaching,’ he would 
say. “Next, Jesus showed in every word and 
“deed the beauty of sinlessness and the hatefulness 
“of sin. He showed us what a blessing it is to 
“be near to God; what a misery to be estranged 
“from Him. 

“Moreover the Lord taught men what God was like 
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—“not by words only but by loveliness of perfect 
“deeds. He showed men what God was, and the 
“sight compelled their love.” He would tell them 
how men hung upon Him listening, how they followed 
Him with love, till they were stirred up to murder 
Him. Lastly, he would come to the critical, the 
dividing point —how it behoved the Christ to suffer 
and to rise again. And here his audience would 
be eagerly attentive. 

And what would he say on this? He would 
“open the Scriptures.” He would explain to them 
the meaning of all their sacrifices, as the witness 
that pain and death are part of God’s healing 
message to the world. Why had Moses bidden to 
sacrifice bulls and goats and innocent lambs? He 
would tell them of the suffering servant in Isaiah, 
who was wounded for our transgressions and bruised 
for our iniquities. He would open the Scriptures 
to their inward eye. They all looked forward to 
suffering as a part of God’s will. And then he 
would flash on them the light of their own ex- 
perience. “Is anything done,” he would say, “except 
“at the cost of suffering and self-sacrifice? Nothing, 
“nothing. If God is to make Himself known to 
“man in the form of man, it behoved Him to suffer 
“all that man can suffer: our sins and sorrows be- 
“came His by so intense a sympathy that He truly 
“bore them; and in His death, more even than in 
“His life, He showed that God Himself was full of 
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“infinite love. To rescue man from sin, to bring 
“him to understand what sin is, the awful separation 
“it makes from God, and to make him love God 
“once more—it was for these ends that Christ 
“suffered and died. And to show that He verily 
“was the manifestation of God in the flesh, after 
“His body was laid in the grave He rose again. 
“And thus in Christ all the hopes of the most 
“ spiritual of the prophets were fulfilled. Would they 
“not help him to spread this good news: would 
“they not live in the light that Christ had brought, 
“and get back close to God, by living as He had 
“tiveds? ” : . 

For three Sabbaths we read that Paul so preached, 
opening and alleging the Scriptures that Christ 
must needs suffer and rise again from the dead. 
And the Jews did not believe him, nor were they 
induced to re-examine the Scriptures, or lead a 
new sort of life, but they drove him away. 

Are we better than they? Do we really accept 
this great and lofty teaching of St. Paul—that 
Christ’s death was with the single aim to represent 
to us God’s love so plainly that we should at once 
turn to Him and try to make His will ours? This 
is the way in which forgiveness of sins comes as 
a sequel to faith in Christ. If we believe that 
Christ spoke truth about God, we simply cannot 
be content to live apart from God, not to pray, 
not to try to keep Him in our thoughts, not to 
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make His will the one thing to which ours must 
conform. This is the way in which we can show 
our thankfulness for St. Paul, “by following the holy 
doctrine which he taught.” 
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XXXI 
The Old Testament 


“* Now all these things happened unto them for ensamples : 
and they are written for our admonition, upon whom the ends 
of the world are come.” —1 Cor. x. II. 


UR habit of reading the Old Testament a chap- 
ter at a time, at home or in church, combined 
with the facts of its length, its variety, its difficulty, 
its composite origin, and the great inequality of its 
detail, make it extremely difficult for any but regular 
students of the Bible to get any connected idea of 
the whole. But only very few of us can be students; 
and so it comes about that many people, well-edu- 
cated and able and thoughtful people, have far less 
notion of Jewish history, as a whole, than they have 
of the history of England, though they know some 
of its details better. 

I am going to attempt this morning, what is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible,—to convey in the limits of a 
short sermon, to give some idea of the Old Testament 
history and literature as a whole. It will be unlike 
ordinary sermons, but ought to interest and teach 
you, and help you to read or listen to the Old Testa- 
ment with more profit. 
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About 3,500 years ago, a tribe of Syrian origin, 
who had gone into Lower Egypt and had been 
enslaved there, rebelled, and made their escape into 
Asia, under the leadership of one of the greatest men 
who ever lived, Moses. He led them into the desert 
south of Palestine, and there he trained and discip- 
lined them; and within a generation this horde of 
slaves became a nation of soldiers. But the great 
thing he did for them was to give them a law. It 
was a very simple law. You will find it all in four 
chapters, the 20th to the 23rd of Exodus, It was 
very simple, but it was very wise; and it was such a 
vast advance on the immoral practices, the worship 
of animals, and the gross superstitions of Egypt, that 
we, who have learned to look on human history, and 
indeed, all nature, as the manifestation of God, cannot 
but regard this law as the Jews themselves did, as in 
a very special sense given through Moses by God. 
The law had two great principles: first, there is but 
one God, not many; secondly, He is a God of 
righteousness. He demands righteousness from 
men. Righteousness, justice, is the law of the 
world: morality is of the nature of things. This 
was the first nation to acknowledge a God of 
righteousness. We are used to the idea, in name, 
though we only half believe it.. But then it was like 
the appearance of a new species of nation. It was 
a revelation; it was new light, and the herald of 
much to come. It is this that gives this history an 
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undying and unique interest. There is nothing else 
in history like it. 

The new nation of soldier-saints forced their way 
across Jordan, and settled in Palestine; but they 
broke up into tribes, and clans, and families, and 
for 300 years almost ceased to be a nation. Three 
hundred years—a period as long as separates us from 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Of this long period we 
have but the merest fragments of history in the book 
of Judges. 

Then another great man arose, David, one of the 
very greatest names in human history. He was 
heralded by Samuel and Saul, and he welded those 
isolated tribes into a warlike, powerful, aggressive 
army. He became king of a region stretching far 
into Syria, and out in the desert to the Euphrates. 
He had a profoundly religious nature: his hymns, 
which have given his name to the whole Psalter,—for 
we call them all the Psalms of David, though but 
few are really his—have expressed the devotion of 
every age since. There is nothing in the world like 
them. They are the model of our best hymns. They 
will last as long as the world lasts. Is it not won- 
derful that we should still chant them? that they are 
chanted in every land and every language on the 
face of the earth? So near was he to God in heart 
that his words have expressed whatever is most 
Godlike in all men, and have revealed to men 
their latent sense of God’s presence. 
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After the magnificent but oppressive reign of his 
son Solomon, the kingdom was divided. Wealth and 
wars, and mixing with heathen nations, demoralised 
them ; and in spite of the prophets, who proclaimed 
God’s eternal law of righteousness and eternal hatred 
of sin, the two nations fell to pieces. They tried to 
live without God, and found it impossible. It is like 
trying to live without air, without food. So they 
became corrupt and perished, an eternal warning to 
us all. 

No small part of the Old Testament and some of 
its earliest books consist of the discourses of these 
prophets in the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. They 
are really sermons. The prophets were the preachers 
of righteousness and of theology. As in the Psalter 
we read the hymns of the saints and poets of Israel, 
so in the prophets we read the sermons of the 
preachers and statesmen. To understand them 
aright one must know the history of the times; one 
must know what the people were like when the 
prophets Isaiah, or Micah, or Hosea preached to 
them. In one respect they were very like our- 
selves. They sang and loved the hymns, and 
listened to the sermons, and went on their own 
way just the same as before; and kept their own 
low views of God, 

The history tells us of several great efforts made to 
reform the two kingdoms. The kings and prophets 
and statesmen sometimes worked heartily together. 
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The greatest effort of all was about 800 years after 
the death of Moses, in the time of Josiah. And it 
was marked by the discovery in the temple of a book 
which contained a summary of the teaching of the 
prophets, in the form of a farewell address by Moses. 
Its authorship is obscure. It was known to no one up 
to that time; and, though not Mosaic, but prophetic 
in origin, it derived great weight from its name and 
authority and contents. This was probably the book 
of Deuteronomy: the noblest appeal ever made to a 
nation to reform itself, and obey the laws of God. 

But reform was now impossible. It was too late. 
The nation was given up to money-making, lust, 
cruelty, drunkenness, superstition, idolatry: it was 
corrupt to the very bones; and so they were all 
carried away captive into Assyria and Chaldza, 
Some of the prophets or preachers of the captivity, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 2nd Isaiah, give us a 
clear insight into the condition of the people in 
Babylon, and the influences that there altered their 
character. 

Now another element shows itself in the nation. 
All through the period of the Kings we see below the 
surface two religious influences at work: the prophets 
and the priests. They represent a permanent differ- 
ence of type in human nature. The prophets were 
generally, though not always, laymen, sometimes 
working-men, who had nothing to say about re- 
ligious observance, but a great deal to say about 
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righteousness, honesty, morality. God was to them 
a Being to be worshipped by justice, mercy, truth, 
purity. The priests had much to say about temple 
service, and sacrifice, and ritual, and little to say 
about righteousness. God was to them a Being to 
be approached through a priesthood, by sacrifices, 
and feasts or fasts, and ceremonial. You can trace 
right through Jewish history, right through the his- 
tory of the medizeval Church, and you can see in the 
Church to-day, the representatives of these types. 
The difference is deep in human nature. It was the 
prophetic party that took the lead in the reformation 
of Josiah, and failed ; and the book of Deuteronomy 
is the monument of their splendid attempt. Up to 
this time the priests had but little influence. 

During the captivity the priestly party grew into 
dominance ; and after seventy years some Jews came 
back, under Ezra and his successors, and reconstituted 
the nation on entirely fresh lines. It was no longer 
a kingdom, but a Church ruled by high priests. The 
book of Leviticus, and parts of Exodus and Numbers 
embody the legislation of this date, and also claimed, 
as Deuteronomy had done, in order to give it weight, 
the authority and authorship of Moses. 

It was a time of great literary activity. There are 
indeed, no prophets any more: they died out with 
Malachi, shortly after the return, and the whole 
nation is given up to the priests. All the ancient 
records of the nation are re-examined and re-edited, 
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and take their permanent form. Documents of many 
dates are woven together as our books of the Penta- 
teuch and Joshua. The books of Judges, and Ruth, 
Samuel, and the Kings, for which much of the 
material already existed, were compiled in their 
present form; and the books of Chronicles, and 
some of the apocryphal books were written, em- 
bodying genealogies, and the priestly view of history. 
The hymnal of the nation, the book of Psalms, is 
added to and closed. 

For nearly 400 years this rule of the priests lasted 
successively under Persian, or Greek, or Syrian, or 
Roman supremacy ; and the Jews became compacted 
into an intensely patriotic and self-regarding nation, 
with little religion except the ceremonial of the 
temple, and a reverence for the law and the sacred 
books taught in their schools and synagogues, and 
a resolute worship of oze God only. Religion be- 
came an affair for the priests and the scribes: but 
the nation had an intense faith in the overruling 
Providence of one Almighty God, and in their 
mission to the world, and an expectation of a 
Messiah. 

And then, in the fulness of time, Christ came. Of 
His revelation I do not speak now. But I would 
ask you to think what an inheritance that nation 
possessed when He came, in its history and its 
literature,—in other words, in the Old Testament. 
There is no history like it; there is no literature like 
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it. Unique as both history and literature are in 
many respects, there is, however, one respect that 
stands out clearest of all. Both history and litera- 
ture show that God is a God of righteousness. The 
history is one long record of a perverse and stiff- 
necked nation, which tried to go every way that was 
wrong, and was punished for it. It is the object 
lesson to the world, which explains other history, 
and which is the best warning to ourselves, that 
righteousness exalteth a nation, and that sin is a 
disgrace and danger to a people. May the day be 
far distant when the Old Testament ceases to be 
familiar and dear to English men and women! It is 
God’s lesson book of the world, and it can never be 
out of date. And its prophets and preachers were 
such inspired preachers of righteousness that, as is 
well known, every national reform, whether in Italy, 
or Germany, or England, always begins by a fresh 
study of the prophets. 

The Old Testament is thus a literature, “a divine 
library” as Jerome called it, extending over many 
centuries, containing some portions as ancient as 
Moses, 1,500 years before Christ; and others dating 
long subsequent to the captivity, 200 years, or even 
less, before Christ. It is a literature consisting of 
histories, poems, sermons, biographies, and auto- 
biographies, most varied, sometimes hard to under- 
stand ; but there is one note in it from beginning to 
end, that behind all this complicated and busy life 
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of men and nations there stands, in awful silence, a 
God of righteousness, who is gradually revealing 
Himself in man, and working out His purposes: 


“ God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.” 


He is teaching man, stage by stage, as he is able to 
bear it: He is teaching us, if we will open our hearts 
and minds, new lessons of righteousness. And all 
through, from Genesis to Malachi, is that anticipa- 
tion of the further revelation, that heralding of the 
coming day to which our Lord referred when He 
expounded from the Scriptures the things concern- 
ing Himself. - 

Such a mere outline as this, if you have followed 
it, will not tax your memories, and may serve to give 
coherence and interest to the isolated chapters of the 
Old Testament we read in our churches or our homes, 
and impress on you something of the great truths 
that the Old Testament has to teach-us. 
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The Mystery of Pain 


‘* My soul is weary of my life ; I will leave my complaint 
upon myself; I will speak in the bitterness of my soul. I will 
say unto God, Do not condemn me; shew me wherefore 
Thou contendest with me. Js z¢ good unto Thee that Thou 
shouldest oppress, that Thou shouldest despise the work of 
Thine hands, and shine upon the counsel of the wicked ?”— 
Tob x. 1-3. 


URING the last fortnight the daily lessons 
from the Old Testament have been taken 
from the book of Job. On Sundays only two 
chapters are read from this book, and those only 
when there is a fourth Sunday after Epiphany. 
Hence, it is a book little known to many of you. 
But it is a book of profound interest; and it deals 
with a difficulty which at some time or other in our 
lives we are, for the most part, compelled to face. 
Hence I shall say a few words on it this evening. 

It is the old, old question why God allows His 
children to suffer so much; and why He sends such 
prosperity to many who do not seem to deserve it. 
But instead of putting it thus before you in general 
terms, it will help both you and me to be sincere in 
our thoughts, and to feel the real pressure of the 
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doubt, if I read you a portion of a letter I received a 
few weeks ago from one who is personally quite 
unknown to me in a distant country, and knows me 
only through my books. It is not, I think, any 
breach of confidence to do so. The letter runs 
thus :— 

“Of late all faith, though I ardently long for 
it, seems to be deserting me. I have a life of 
acute and most peculiar suffering, so that I cling 
to the belief that God is love, and His ultimate 
purpose love, as the only thing remaining to me 
in the darkness of my life. But of late, as I have 
said, moral doubt, not intellectual, seems to over- 
whelm me. It is not my own great sufferings that 
lead me to the want of faith: but it is the aspect of 
the world, the extreme sorrow and suffering—not 
amongst those who have sinned the most, but appar- 
ently falling haphazard—the appearance of what, if 
it were the doing of an earthly father, we should look 
upon as the grossest favouritism, and yet the ordering 
of the all-loving Father,—that staggers me. In the 
famine in India it is difficult to see the working of a 
God all power and all love. I know that many have 
felt these difficulties before me, but can you give me 
in the face of them any grounds to believe, in spite of 
all appearances, in the God who is afflicted in all our 
afflictions, and who notes each sparrow as it falls? I 
know that many argue that God works by fixed and 
unchangeable laws. This may be so, but if He in no 
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way modifies them at His creatures’ need, it seems to 
me that it reduces Him to a dead and nota living 
God. 

“T may add that I have always been very thought- 
ful, and from a girl have honestly tried to live up to 
the standard we profess as Christians, and through 
much sorrow and suffering was upheld—I cannot say 
am upheld—by the belief in the Divine sympathy and 
love. I have deeper sorrows than bodily suffering, 
but of those I feel that I ought not to write.” 

Such was the letter, and I am sure you will feel 
that it expresses with singular truthfulness and 
simplicity the secret thought of many a heart. What 
a life of suffering, of mental strain, of tantalized faith, 
of darkening gloom it reveals! and yet what truth and 
sincerity and nobleness! It is the terrible problem 
of the book of Job expressed in our language of to- 
day. 

I cannot give you my reply: I kept no copy. 
But let us now, in all solemn seriousness, think to- 
gether on this searching, this awful, question. Is 
God afflicted in our affliction? and does He note each 
sparrow as it falls? Does He work by fixed, un- 
changeable laws? and if so, is He a dead and not 
a living God? Can we call Him our loving Father ? 

If Jesus Christ Himself were on earth, He who was 
one with the Father, can we imagine how He would 
answer this question? I am sure that this is the 
spirit in which we ought to search for an answer ; it 
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is not to philosophy, not to science, but to the Spirit 
that filled the words and revelation of Jesus Christ 
that we ought to look; and the nearer we are to 
Him, the nearer we shall be to the true answer to this 
difficulty. It is not to learning or to logic that we 
must look; it is to the humble, pure, God-like and 
Christ-like soul, for it is this which will look at the 
world most nearly with the eyes of Christ—and that 
means with the eyes of truth—that pierce to the 
reality of things. 

First, then, I would say that the mere fact of Jesus 
Christ’s life of suffering is a proof that in suffering 
there is no evidence of God’s displeasure. He suf- 
fered not only physical pain, but also from the acutest 
wounds which a sensitive nature could feel; the 
desertion and betrayal by friends, the indifference and 
hostility of those for whom He would give His life, 
the deadly apathy of a world that was too dull, too 
selfish to love even Him. And yet which of us 
would not choose the Christ-life rather than that of 
His successful persecutors? Would any one be 
rather Caiaphas or Pilate than Christ, even with 
the crown of thorns and hanging on the cross? Or, 
not to contrast a Caiaphas and a Pilate with Christ, 
would any one rather be an Agrippa than a Paul? 
Agrippa, the successful, wealthy, strong ruler ; or Paul, 
the feeble prisoner in bonds, suffering in body, 
nervous, trembling, but inspired with the love of 
Christ in every fibre of his body? It is only by such 
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a thought that we see that in the depth of our hearts 
we all with one consent acknowledge that suffering is 
nothing compared to goodness and nobleness, and 
that God permitted Jesus Christ to suffer, and, there- 
fore, suffering cannot be an evil. 

It seems to me that we as Christians have this 
comfort and this reply. But even if one were not a 
Christian at all, even if we only looked on Christ as a 
good man, in no sense a revelation of God, we could 
derive comfort from His life of suffering. For we 
could see that in this mysterious world suffering is 
not punishment; it is education, training, help 
towards a fuller and deeper life; and it befell even 
one so dear to God as Jesus Himself must have been. 

So I say that in the first place the example, the 
life, of Christ furnishes us with the simplest answer. 
Christ suffered from the hands of His Father; I may 
well do the same. If even He was made perfect 
through suffering, surely I need the same training and 
education too. I will welcome it as coming from God. 
Pain will none the less be pain ; but I will believe that 
it is my Father who sends it me as He sent it 
Christ. Nay, the suffering shall unite me all the 
closer to Him. 

But,in the next place, can we find anything in Christ’s 
own teaching which helps us to keep our faith in God 
as our Father, as personally caring for us, watching 
over us, although He works, as we must admit, by 
general laws? Here again it would seem to me that 
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the central principle of Christ’s teaching—one that 
we only slowly and partially realize—is that great 
truth that he that loseth his life for Christ’s sake shall 
find it. I say we only slowly and partially realize 
what this saying means. It means that each of us 
has the life of the body and the life of the Spirit. 
By the life of the body, I mean all that concerns us 
in this world : bodily health, prosperity, friends, com- 
fort, interests of all kinds, pursuits, amusements ; all 
that occupies us almost every moment of our time. 
But below that is another hidden life, the life of the 
Spirit. It is so far from the surface that we rarely 
even look at it; the stream flows silently on, we 
scarcely know of it ; we cannot reveal it to another, 
not to our dearest friend. It looks silently, speech- 
lessly, out of our eyes, It is the life by which we are 
akin to God Himself; the eternal life ; the life of the 
Spirit. This is the immortal element in us. AndI 
think Christ would say that the one supreme aim of 
God is to make men realize this inner, spiritual, real 
life, and to give it dominance over the life of the body. 
What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul? What is all the earthly life 
worth if your spiritual life is choked and starved? 
And it is the law of nature and of God that only he 
that loseth his earthly life shall find his spiritual life. 
And then perhaps Christ would say that the only 
way to tear away this earthly life out of our hearts is 
to send us pain and loss and suffering. If there were 
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no trouble, do you think we should come to God at 
all? “In my distress I called unto the Lord, and 
cried unto my God” is true of us as well as of David. 
“ Because they have no trouble therefore they call not 
on God.” So we learn to look on pain as an abso- 
lutely necessary discipline, a message to tell us that it 
is not in this earthly life that we are to fix our hopes 
and thecentre of our interests. And if we will accept 
this teaching of experience and of the Bible, then the 
discipline does its perfect work. How it refines and 
makes sweet and gentle one of us after another! 
Who would goin trouble to one who had not suffered ? 
Suffering gives sympathy, and brings out whatever 
there is of Christ-like in the character. 

The religion of one who has suffered is a deeper and 
maturer thing than that of the young and prosperous. 
They cannot yet enter into it. It seems unreal. The 
happy and healthy and prosperous may be very good 
and kind and faithful and devout; but they can 
scarcely yet have lost the earthly life and found the 
heavenly ; they can scarcely yet hold themselves 
loose to life; their centre, their interest is not yet in 
heaven. Such a transformation is rarely worked 
except by the discipline of suffering. Let the young 
and happy note this, and let it make them tenderer 
and gentler to those who suffer ; let them respect the 
experience and the insight their trouble gives them. 

You do not expect to find this answer in the book 
of Job. The writer of that book had no Christ to 
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study, nor words of Christ to reveal the Father, 
or the secret of the heavenly life. And so the 
answer in the book of Job is simply this, that the 
ways of God are unsearchable, as we can see from the 
mysteries of nature, and that it is ridiculous for us even 
to question His Providence. In the 73rd Psalm the 
answer is carried further, but still, of course, not to the 
Christian point; it carries us this far, that we cannot 
see the end, and that faith in God, fidelity to the 
Highest, unfailingly justifies itself. 

God works by general laws; no doubt we have to 
extend and strain our conception of God to the very 
utmost ; all our thoughts of Him are inadequate, even 
childish ; but He has written in our very nature that 
He exists, and that all this world of nature and man 
is His. He has not fully revealed His purpose, but 
He has revealed enough to convince us that there is a 
purpose in it all; and in the experience of all human 
lives, and most of all in the life of our Blessed Lord, 
He has shown us that pain and suffering are His in- 
struments for working our eternal good, for training 
us for the higher life. It may seem to us an evil: it 
is hard to bear; but the final aim of it is our own good. 
“Somehow good shall be the final goal of ill.” 
“Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.” 

If we suffer, as suffer we must, the loss of dear 
relatives and friends, the pain of illness, the anxiety of 
want, the keenest sorrows of all, that come from the 
sins, the unfaithfulness, the ingratitude, the want of 
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sympathy of those who are near to us, and from our 
own repeated failure to win self-mastery, let us make 
up our mind to accept all such sorrow as chastise- 
ment and discipline, and as an education. Take it in 
the present as God’s dealing with us. How would 
He wish me to bear it? Let there be no unloving 
rebellion, no distrust of God. Let us not have 
gloomy foreboding as to the future. “Fear is more 
pain than is the pain it fears,” 

All the saints of God with one voice would testify 
that it had been good for them to be afflicted, and on 
such a point as this the voice of the people is the 
voice of God. Pain will none the less be pain; but 
it will be the love and discipline and training of a 
father, not the cruelty of a dead machine; and that 
makes all the difference. , 

Finally, let us be quite sure that no complete 
understanding of the mystery of this world is possible 
to man. What I have said scarcely touches on the 
mystery of the suffering of children, or the sorrow 
caused by sin. God is in heaven, and we are on 
earth; we cannot hope to understand all His 
counsels. There is no escape, either in atheism or in 
faith, from these problems; but he who makes our 
Lord Jesus Christ the centre of his faith and hope 
finds strength to endure even where he cannot under- 
stand, and he knows that at last the day will dawn 
and the shadows flee away. 
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“©O thou that art named the house of Jacob, is the Spirit 
of the Lord straitened? are these His doings? do not my 
words do good to him that walketh uprightly?,” ‘*‘ He hath 
shewed thee, O man, what is good ; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?”—AMicah ii. 7, and vi. 8. 


AM to speak to you on social justice in the 
very few minutes allowed for this sermon. I 
will not attempt to define social justice. Weall know 
what it is till we attempt to define it ; we all mean the 
same thing. We mean some social condition in which 
there shall not be such horrible contrasts as there 
now are between some groups of society and others 
—some state of things in which such contrasts shall 
be forbidden by conscience, public opinion, and law. 
Here is an example of the contrast. I quote from 
the November number of the MWineteenth Century, 
1897, on The Fur-pullers of South London :— 
“The fur-pullers belong one and all to that most 
pitiful, most helpless, most hopeless class which is 
produced by modern industrial conditions—those 
who acquiesce in starvation of body and soul as 
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the state of life in which they were born, out of 
which they can never rise, in which they are doomed 
to die. To them want and filth and disease are 
the normal, inevitable conditions of existence, 
against which they lack the will, as well as the 
power, to rebel. Y 

Then follows a sketch of the life of one family :— 

“The room in which they work is barely eight 
feet square, even less because of its accumulation of 
dirt; and it has to serve for day and night alike. 
Pushed into one corner is the bed, a dirty pallet, 
tied together with string, upon which is piled a 
black heap of bedclothes. On one-half of the 
table are the remains of breakfast—a crust of bread, 
a piece of butter, and a cracked cup; the other half 
is covered with pulled skins, waiting to be taken 
into shop.” 

I refer you to the article for the rest. 

I had intended to give you some contrasts, de- 
scribing the luxury of life, from the Morning Post 
and the Westminster Gazette, but I strike them out. 

We need not contrast the lot of the fur-pullers 
with such extrernes. It is far better to compare 
it with our own lot, the lot of every one of us in 
this church, the homes to which we shall return 
to-night. 

This contrast is social znjustice, and nothing can 
convince us that such a state of things is either 
right or inevitable. Social justice means the 
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remedying a state of things which is horrible and 
detestable in the eyes of God and man; it is just 
as horrible as slavery. 

Brave words, and cheap! But what is behind 
them? Can anything be done? Do I bid you 
do anything? And if so, what is it? There are 
business men present ; it is due to you that my reply 
should be business-like—short, practical, practicable. 

First, make yourselves, and your wives and 
families, and the society in which you move, aware 
that you feel and detest this social injustice. It 
is to me shocking that it should be often the 
deliberate aim of men of the class to which we 
belong to let our families grow up in ignorance of 
these social problems, and without that knowledge 
of the horror of them which alone can make a 
sympathetic attitude of mind possible. There is 
far too much luxurious expenditure among us; too 
much is spent on houses and dress and food and 
amusements, all for ourselves. The only right 
limit to such expenditure is the increase of our 
efficiency for work. Too little is reserved for the 
really public expenditure,—not of scattering money 
among the poor, which is only mischief,—but of doing 
by deputy what you cannot do yourselves—that is, 
supporting living agencies, churches, missions, Uni- 
versity settlements, women’s clubs and associations, 
industrial leagues, recreative institutions, and all those 
agencies which fuse the classes, and bring educated 
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and feeling hearts into touch with these lowest classes. 
Such agencies have been the way in which know- 
ledge has been acquired, in which sympathy has 
been created, up to its present point, and to support 
them by some systematic curtailing of the personal 
expenditure of yourselves and your households, as 
a matter of conscience, is the way to increase such 
knowledge and sympathy, and to bring home to 
your own circles and friends that your conscience 
is alive and operative. This is the first step. 

Secondly, make a point of reading more about 
these matters. Read the Commonwealth every 
month. It is edited by a good Churchman,—Canon 
Scott Holland,—and costs 3s. a year. The first 
condition for improving the state of things is that 
it should be known. But it is not sufficient that 
the knowledge should merely be accessible some- 
where in a report. It must be read; it must lie 
on your table, and be seen. You must rank your- 
selves among the people who are really interested 
in these matters, who aim at social justice. You 
want to do right, or you would not be here to-day ; 
this is one way of doing right, and preparing society 
to do right. 

Thirdly, satisfy yourself by a study of past 
legislation that much can be done by legislation. 
First feel, then learn, then act, or support action. 
I know very well that legislation will not do every- 
thing. It will not eradicate cruelty, you say, or 
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make the lazy and inefficient into active and capable 
workers. No; but it will make cruelty dangerous 
and difficult, and educate the conscience of that 
section of society whose conscience is just co-ex- 
tensive with the law, till it recognises as wrong 
what the law forbids; and it may stop those con- 
ditions of life which are so unhealthy and severe 
that children brought up under them are bound to 
grow up lazy and inefficient from sheer want of 
vitality. Legislation may do a good deal to prevent 
new crops of the lazy and inefficient—our social 
failures—from springing up. 

No one can deny that the legislation of the present 
reign in respect to the conditions of labour has been 
effective in remedying some of the worst evils, and 
has been beneficial; and the accumulated experience 
of such social legislation makes further progress 
possible. There is no time for me to do more than 
here refer to it as a ground for rendering it im- 
possible for any one to say, “Oh, these evils are 
incurable; you can’t make men humane by. Act 
of Parliament!” The reply is, we have made the 
proprietors of coal-mines, at any rate, so far humane 
that since 1842 they do not employ women and 
little half-naked children in coal-mines! We have 
made chimney-sweepers so humane since the same 
year that they do not like to send children up the 
chimneys to sweep them! A sudden change came 
over their feelings, connected, it may be presumed, 
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with Acts of Parliament passed in that year. We 
might make the managers and proprietors of dis- 
tilleries and breweries, as well as other dangerous 
trades, equally, humane in the same way. Therefore 
I urge on you all asa duty the interesting yourself 
in furthering social and labour and temperance 
legislation, and the promoting such an advance of 
opinion as shall make further legislation possible. 
Nothing is done in England unless it has public 
opinion at its back. 

There is much that would be possible if only a 
sufficient number of people would take the trouble 
to learn the facts and care about them. Then, some- 
how, opinion spreads from one to another, and what 
was before thought impossible is at once and easily 
effected. 

One more word. We all call ourselves Christians ; 
but none the less there is an almost universal con- 
formity among us to the standards of the world 
which are very slightly modified by the real prin- 
ciples of Christianity. In our hearts we all know 
this to be true, and we get over the uncomfortable 
feelings of inconsistency and insincerity that the 
fact suggests by persuading ourselves that after all 
one cannot be a martyr, and one must do as others 
do; that the good common sense of the world 
shows what is really practicable and, therefore, best ; 
that we must not tamper with property; and that 
it follows that the mutterings of our conscience 
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about insincerity are a mistake, and should be sup- 
pressed. 

All that is deceiving ourselves. Let us, on the 
contrary, frankly admit that we are allowing our 
consciences to be what some one has called “tame” 
consciences, led about by our worldly selves in the 
silken strings of conformity; not dead, but tame ; 
not leading us, but following us, and following our 
worst and worldliest selves. And let us also go 
to the root of the matter in admitting the cause 
of this “tameness.” It is that we have never gone 
sincerely enough into the life of faith to have felt 
our affinity to Christ and to God; we have never 
allowed ourselves to grasp the Christian theory of 
life, that we are trustees for our lives; or realized 
that we are members of Christ, and, therefore, bound 
to execute His will as readily as our hands execute 
our own will. If we have not this sacramental 
sense of incorporation into Christ’s Body, and the 
consequent feeling that the supreme aim of life is 
to carry out His purposes, then there is nothing 
else we can rely on as a motive, and conventionality 
will carry us away captive. The word responsibility 
—having to give an account—has little meaning 
for most of us. That is to-day tous the snare of 
the devil. He comes to us most respectably dis- 
guised, as the representative of the society, be it 
religious or professional or commercial, in which we 
live, and bids us be guided by him and by the 
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common standards round us. Then he will be 
satisfied, perfectly satisfied,—for the work of Christ 
will remain undone. 

Social justice, then, is a thing to be incessantly 
striven for by permitting and expressing right feel- 
ing; by extending our knowledge, and throwing 
light on the dark places round us; by promoting 
further legislation ; and by rebelling against the tame 
conformity to the social and unchristian standards 
of society which represent alike the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, against which we pledge our- 
selves to fight. 


395 he: 


XXXIV 


Christian Principles and Business Practices 


I 


‘‘ Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God.”—1 Cor. x. 31. 


HAVE undertaken to preach a short course of 

Advent Sermons on the very difficult subject 
of “Christian Principles and Business Practices” ; and 
I do not know that a better text could be found than 
these words of St. Paul. If they mean anything, they 
mean that “whatsoever we do”—our buying and 
selling, our manufacturing and trading—can all be 
done, and ought all to be done, in such a way, and 
in sucha spirit, and with such results, as that it can 
best be described as done “to the glory of God.” 
This principle I lay down as the solid foundation. 
Every transaction of our lives can be transacted to 
the glory of God. If it is inherently wrong, it need 
not be done; if it is right, it can be done rightly, 

It is a fitting subject for Advent for this reason. 
Christ’s coming into the world was the coming of an 
ideal into the world. This is an expression which you 
may not all fully understand. Let me illustrate it. 
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Think how a painter or a sculptor works. He has a 
beautiful model; and he glances at it perpetually from 
his canvas or his block of marble, and tries to make 
his work like his model. That is to him a sort of 
visible ideal. So the statesman or the schoolmaster, 
the manufacturer or the shopkeeper, or any other man 
who is guiding affairs great or small, may fashion in 
his mind an invisible ideal of what his country or his 
school, his factory or his shop, ought to be like, and 
perpetually try to approximate to it. Now in this 
way Christ came into the world to give an example 
or ideal of the spirit in which life should be lived. 
And we ought to look at Him, and grow like Him. 
Christ’s Advent was the advent, therefore, of an 
ideal; and it is an ideal that affects the spirit in 
which the whole of life, business transactions ‘in- 
cluded, should be lived. 

I know that we generally think of Christ as a 
personal ideal—an ideal of man in his relation to 
God; the ideal of holiness, of self-sacrifice, of 
humility, love, meekness, righteousness. But He also 
represents and teaches an ideal of human relation- 
ships, and, therefore, an ideal of social, political, in- 
dustrial, commercial relationships; and Christianity 
has not done its work till these relations are entirely 
Christian in spirit ; that is, until in temper, in method, 
in act, and in result they work to the glory of God. 
It is our duty as preachers, even where it is impossible 
to give detailed rules, to hold up this ideal, to point 
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men to it, to say, “ This is the spirit in which we ought 
to live,” and as far as may be to live in that spirit 
ourselves, or, as our Ordination Service has it, “to 
fashion our lives after the rule and doctrine of Christ, 
that we may be wholesome and godly examples for 
the people to follow.” 

Business practices—that is, manufacturing, buying, 
and selling—involve what is called “industrial and 
commercial morality.” And here at once we come 
across the very important question, Is this morality 
a thing purely of convention and agreement, so that 
dishonesty becomes honest if everybody practises it 
equally ? or is there an absolute and ideal standard 
of morality, every deviation from which is wrong? 
Supposing it to be perfectly well understood, to take 
an example, that what is sold as milk may have 
Some water mixed withit; that silk may have some 
cotton mixed with it; that beer is not wholly made 
from malt and hops; and that some of what is called 
English meat comes from foreign countries—is it 
still dishonest to manufacture and sell such articles as 
if they were the genuine article? There can be only 
one answer. Even if it is very common, it is not the 
ideal morality so to do; it may be anything from the 
most innocent transaction, when its nature is perfectly 
understood by the customer, to the most immoral 
falsehood and cheating ; but it is plainly not right 
to sell as one thing what the seller knows, but the 
buyer does not know, to be another.) 
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Is this want of industrial and commercial morality 
inherent in the very nature of business and com- 
petition, and, therefore, unavoidable? Some people 
think so, But I think the true answer is unquestion- 
ably no. I want you to consider what is the very 
essence of business, in order that you may see that 
the true answer is NO, in spite of some strong opinions 
to the contrary. 

The nature and essence: of business is a voluntary 
exchange by which both parties intend to benefit. 
All business reduces itself to this, 

It is exchange in industrial occupations, because 
one person gives labour, or knowledge, or capital in 
exchange for money, which will buy him what he 
wants. And such exchange is a necessity. If each 
person attempted to supply all his own wants and 
those of his family, he would have to build his own 
house, make his own clothes, get materials for his 
own fire and for his own food, and make his own 
tools ; and he would supply all these wants so very 
imperfectly that he would be a mere savage. He 
would probably live in a cave, dress in skins, use stone 
weapons, and be a heathen as well as asavage. But 
by division of labour, which is still perpetually going 
on into further subdivision, one set of groups of 
persons build,—as masons and bricklayers, and 
carpenters, plasterers, and slaters, and plumbers, and 
glaziers, depending in their turn on many other 
trades and industries ; and others make the materials 
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for clothes, and so on; and thus there is an endless 
and complex exchange going on; and from the enor- 
mously increased skill attained in every department, 
every one benefits by the exchange. Not the poorest 
person in a workhouse but is infinitely better off than 
he would be if he were a savage and there were no 
exchange. 

It is exchange also in commerce and in shops ; 
we give one thing, or the coin which will procure 
one thing, and we get another. And this exchange 
is unquestionably moral in its nature, for it is to the 
benefit of all parties concerned. 

But there is a word in my definition of the nature 
and essence of business that may have escaped your 
notice ; it is voluntary exchange, as well as exchange 
by which all parties benefit. And this voluntariness 
is of the essence of the matter; for where there is no 
voluntary action there can be no morality. Each 
party enters on an exchange, whether of labour or of 
goods, in return for money or its equivalent, from the 
expectation of good, of a benefit to himself. It is 
not really an exchange when it is compulsory, as in 
slavery. But if it is voluntary, it must be entered 
upon by both sides with the intention that both sides 
shall gain by the exchange; and justice, which is the 
very foundation of society, requires that this intention 
shall be carried out. 

We are here touching, all too briefly, on the central 
point of the question. Exchange of all kinds—that 
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is, business—must be just; and justice requires at 
least that both sides shall be benefited, and that both 
sides shall act voluntarily. 

You will see that this conception of business as 
voluntary exchange by which both parties profit 
gives the principle which in all our various trans- 
actions one must keep in view, and we must try and 
work up to it. This is the guiding principle. Busi- 
ness is not seeing how much you can get the better 
of your neighbour, your customer, your tradesman ; 
but how you can exchange with him for your mutual 
benefit. The one rule is to do as you would be done 
by, or, as we read in to-day’s epistle, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour,” the man with whom you do 
business, “as thyself.’ You must be as anxious 
that the other party shall have his full value in 
exchange as that you shall have it. “ Look not 
only on your own things, but also on the things 
of others.” This is the wise and apostolic com- 
mand. 

All this as a general principle is clear enough. 
The difficulty begins when you come to details and 
to apply the principle. How am I, in buying an 
article, to consider the interests of the seller? 

I will try and explain as far as I understand the 
matter. There are some things we buy directly from 
the person who produces or works for us. If you 
employ a sempstress or a charwoman, she gives you 
her work and you give the wage; and in fixing that 
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wage you are bound to consider her interest as well 
as your own. Foron her part the exchange may not 
be wholly voluntary. Labour is the only thing she 
has to sell, and sell it she must, or starve ; we must 
not take advantage of her necessity. I think it is 
quite clear that where our relations are dzvect with 
any one whom we employ we ought to be careful not 
to force a hard bargain, but to give enough to make 
it to a reasonable person a willing exchange, and one 
for the benefit of both. She may be willing to do it 
for two shillings, but it is not to her benefit unless she 
gets halfa crown. Then we ought to give the half- 
crown. In these direct relations, where there is no 
intermediary, if I am the employer I must make sure, 
if I can, that the service I receive is willing, and is so 
paid for that it is a benefit to the person who serves 
me. That seems to me the principle, and I am sure 
that is the temper, in which toenter on any such 
direct relations, : 

It must be equally voluntary on my part. No one 
has a right to say I must employ him and pay him— 
that would not be voluntary exchange on my part ; 
and the exchange must be voluntary and just on both 
parts. An unemployed and starving person has a 
right to live at the expense of the State, but not to 
live at the expense of any individual employer. 

The difficulty becomes so great as to be almost 
insuperable when we do not deal directly with the 
ultimate worker. If I order acoat, I have in general 
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absolutely no means of knowing whether my tailor 
Pays proper wages. He may charge me a high price, 
and yet starve his workmen, and retire to a villain a 
few years out of his profits. It is the same with most 
of the articles we buy in shops. We, as purchasers, 
have in general no means of determining what is a 
fair price, except by seeing what is asked. The 
elements that go to determine the price of a yard of 
flannel, or of a pound of butter, or a glass tumbler, or 
a hundredweight of coal, are far too complicated for 
us to unravel them. We must simply give the price 
or go without. 

But this we can do. We ought to know as much 
as we can about the people we dzrectly employ ; and 
we ought not, even in shopping, to have a passion for 
cheapness, which compels pressure on every one who 
has to produce what we buy; and we ought to prefer 
such shops and employers as can be ascertained to 
pay their workpeople a standard rate of wages. 
That seems at present the only security the purchaser 
can have that he will not be employing underpaid 
labour. I get my own coat, therefore, from a man 
who, as I know from the trade, pays his workmen the 
standard rate, and has good workshops which my 
friends have visited; and I would rather get a coat 
every other year on these terms than one every 
year out of sweated labour. 

Of course we simply cannot ensure this result as 
yet in all our purchases. We can only act in the 
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right temper. But then observe that though the 
chain that connects me when I buy steel pens in a 
shop with the miners, the steel-makers, the manu- 
facturers, the artisans, the merchants, the travellers, 
the shopmen, who all have to make their profit out 
of those pens—though this chain is so long that I 
cannot possibly reach to the end of it, and must 
simply give the price asked, yet the chain is after all 
made of separate links, and each person has direct 
relations with the one next him. And when the 
relations are direct, there, as I have shown, each 
person may take pains to see that the exchange is 
voluntary and mutually beneficial Each person 
may benefit by his share of the labour. It is, there- 
fore, only by a universal spirit of mutual goodwill 
and justice, by a sincere desire to do as we would be 
done by, a sincere intention that we will not take 
advantage of the next link, that the evils of com- 
petition and a low standard of industrial and com- 
mercial morality can be avoided. And by this 
spirit all the evils can be avoided. 

Let each of us, then, in all our dzvect relations, aim at 
this spirit, considering the interests of others. This 
is, I believe, possible and practical; and it is the 
literal carrying out of the command in the text, 
“whether therefore ye eat or drink,” whether ye buy 
or sell, whether ye pay wages or receive them, “or 
whatsoever ye do,” do all in love and considerateness 
as for a brother ; “do all in the name of the Lord 
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Jesus.” And it is this spirit which binds the whole 
community into one body, and infuses one spirit, the 
spirit of love, which is the spirit of Christianity, and 
is the fulfilling of the law. These are Christian 
principles in business practices. 
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II 


‘* Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God.”—1 Cor, x, 31. 


HIS morning I take the same subject, “ Christian 
Principles and Business Practices,’ and the 
same text that I took last Sunday. Let me then 
first restate the main assertion of the text. It is 
that “whatsoever we do,’ and, therefore, certainly all 
our business transactions, which occupy so large a 
part of our life, may be performed to the glory of 
God and in the spirit of a Christian. If any one 
thinks this a mistake, and says that no one who 
knows anything of the matter could suppose that 
business could be conducted in a Christian spirit, 
it is not with me that he differs in opinion, but 
with St. Paul. The principle is absolute, that when- 
ever action is voluntary morality comes in, and that 
it is possible to act right. I cannot believe that 
business, which is in its essence voluntary exchange, 
must of necessity lead to any dishonesty, or to 
anything even remotely unchristian or unworthy. 
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The next principle is this. The complexity of 
cause and consequence in business is so great that 
we cannot under present circumstances be held 
responsible for the vemote consequences of our action. 
We can only touch the next link to ourselves in 
the chain. 

But it is clear that every one has some link next 
to himself, and that if the desire to do justice is 
universal, then each exchange will become beneficial 
to both parties; and the remote consequences, as 
well as the immediate consequences, of our action 
will be good. The one law, after all, is, “Do as 
you would be done by; love your neighbour as 
yourself. Bear one another’s burdens.” We 
can certainly make our drect action in any single 
instance just and considerate; we can desire and 
welcome all that tends to make our indirect action 
just and considerate, all that protects the helpless 
against compulsory exchange, and exchange at a 
loss. We can whole-heartedly desire justice. If 
all direct action is just, all indirect results will be 
so too. 

I do not see how it can be questioned that this 
is the Christian temper and spirit, or deny that it 
may some day be universally felt. It may not be 
easy. No one thinks the Christian spirit and temper 
very easy to acquire or retain. But he must be a 
very daring spirit, and singularly unprejudiced by 
even an elementary knowledge of what the Christian 
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spirit has done, who will say that business may not 
become perfectly Christian. 

Iam not saying what can take place to-morrow 
in the world as it iss When men who wish to be 
scrupulously just and kind encounter men who are 
bred in a sterner school, and who say that business 
is business, and cannot be mixed up with kindness, 
it is impossible to avoid the risk of forgetting the 
justice of some of their positions, from the constant 
need of defence and resistance to the injustice of 
others. In this sense, injustice, if it does not breed, 
yet it provokes and evokes injustice, unless we are 
very watchful indeed over ourselves. And now I 
proceed to one or two further points, 

In one of the sermons preached last Lent to 
business men in London, one of the preachers, a 
man apparently well informed as to the actual dis- 
honesties of trade, condemned “ the present principles 
of individualism and competition as wholly dis- 
credited by their results, and as wholly unchristian.” 
And from this, if it were true, there can be but 
one inference to a Christian—an inference which the 
preacher did not shrink from drawing, viz.: that 
competition should cease, and should be replaced by 
co-operation; and that individualism should make 
way for universal socialism and communism. 

From this conclusion I dissent ; but then I dissent 
from it because I do not believe that trade and 
commerce, conducted on competitive lines, and 
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resulting in individual profits, is necessarily un- 
christian, or even tainted in any degree, of necessity, 
with injustice. I repeat that if I can be just to 
the next link in the chain, the whole chain can 
be just. But you must observe that any one who 
says that competitive business is of necessity un- 
christian is driven to accept one of two conse- 
quences, and he must choose between them—either, 
like the preacher I referred to, that competitive 
business should be wholly abolished, which is the 
extreme doctrine of Socialism, or that Christianity 
must be a failure in nine-tenths of our life, for 
business does constitute nine-tenths of life. I will 
accept neither of these conclusions ; but then I refuse. 
to do so because I do not admit that strictly com- 
petitive business is in any degree necessarily un- 
christian or unjust. . 

It seems to me that we are bound to take this 
ground, and to maintain it, that even in competitive 
business we are not forced to act with injustice, or 
with any degree of dishonesty or unworthiness, and 
that we are under a very strong obligation to con- 
duct business in perfect honesty, and consider the 
just claims of all with whom we have to do. Thus, 
and thus alone, can the kingdoms of this world 
become, as I hold they may become, the kingdom , 
of Christ. Bid 

In speaking to you on this subject, Iam at a certain 
disadvantage, because you all know that I do not 
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know business from the inside by personal experience. 
And itjis on this account that I deal with principles and 
not with details, and only attempt to show the spirit 
in which we all should act. But at the same time 
we are all able to form an opinion as to the degree in 
which business is actually tainted with a low standard 
of morality. And I do not think that the conclusion 
can be better summed up than it was in a paper read 
to the recent Church Congress by a business man. 
= He writes: “There is much immorality in business 
of a gross kind, but it is not widespread. There 
isa great deal more of what may be called white- 
lying immorality. The characteristic of the English 
is to desire honesty and fair dealing, but under the 
strain of great competition the desire is not yet 
strong enough to keep the even way. Morality in 
the second degree, which means taking any possible 
advantage of your neighbour without deception or 
untruth, is very general. To live and let live, to 
rejoice in aiding others, to divide, as it were, the 
benefits of supply and demand, instead of seeking 
solely one’s own interest, this would be the morality 
in commerce of which there is to-day the greatest 
need.” 
“so It is very common to hear it said that all 
* business is a kind of cheating ; that in nature the 
law is ‘eat or be eaten, and in business ‘cheat or 
be cheated’; that one must do as others do or close 
one’s shop; that it is impossible to apply the 
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principles of Christian truth and justice in business, 
and so on. But the repetition of these sayings is 
in this case, as in others, always of the nature of 
finding an excuse for one’s self by saying that “every- 
body does it.’ It is always said from a desire to 
transfer the blame which we feel that our action 
deserves, and put it on the broad shoulders of 
“everybody,” or of Providence itself. But I believe 
there is much exaggeration in the charge of general 
or universal dishonesty. The whole international 
trade of this country rests on the basis of mutual 
confidence and credit, and if this were unsound, that 
trade could not go on. It is our reputation for 
integrity and fairness, as well as for the excellence 
of our goods, that gives the English an advantage. 
The honesty and word of an Englishman counts for 
much, and can generally be relied on. So that 
with..theawriter T*have*quoted, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that morality in business in England is not 
below the English morality in other respects, and 
can only rise by the general rise of the standard 
of character in all respects. wed! 
You will see the point which I wish to establish. 
Our industrial and commercial morality is the out- 
come of our total national character. The total 
character is exhibited in many ways: in the in- 
dulgence or control of bodily desires and passions 
and appetites; in our indulgence or control of the 
feelings of hatred, jealousy, quarrelling, spite, ill- 
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will in any form; in blindness to the merits of 
persons with whom we differ, or their joyful re- 
cognition; in selfishness, avarice, pride and in- 
dolence, unbelief, irreverence, and a low spiritual 
level of mind, or in their opposites. Character is 
shown in a thousand ways, and I do not believe that 
the English character shows worse in business and 
trade relations than in other aspects. I think it 
might be maintained, if nation is compared with 
nation, that it shows better in honesty than in other 
things. 

The defects in this branch of morality thrust them- 
selves upon us, because -business occupies so large 
a part of life, and that is all. 

It follows,—and it is a mostimportant conclusion, 
—that commercial morality will only improve as a 
part of an improvement in all respects. We must 
make the tree good, and then the fruit will be good. 
It follows, to put it otherwise, that no revolution, 
socialistic or other, would make even business 
morality better. The improvement can only come 
with wider spread and deeper rooting of the Chris- 
tian faith and principles. The Christian faith, I 
say, because without a faith I believe that no pro- 
gress is possible. It is because we may learn from 
the Christian fazth to fear and love God, and to 
respect men and see their worth, as sharers of that 
nature which Christ glorified, as capable of them- 
selves showing all the gifts of the Spirit ; to respect 
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men as the brothers of Christ, and sharing His 
nature,—it is because of this that we can make 
sacrifices for them, and seek their benefit, as one 
can seek the benefit of a brother or a child, with 
entire unselfishness, The Christian faith transforms 
the world into a family, and into a God-fearing 
family ; and with that transformation comes a higher 
morality—the morality of the family ; and with it 
disappears all commerciaf immorality. It is a very 
low type of business man who would cheat his 
brother or his sister. 

In conclusion, then,—to point one duty that follows 
from what I have been saying,—we must regard our- 
selves as sharing in the responsibility for all the 
social hardnesses and injustices that surround us 
and disfigure our country. It is not sufficient to 
try to keep our own particular hands clean from any 
plain and demonstrable injustices. We must see 
that our active influence, our sentiment and feeling, 
are on the side of good in all its manifestations. 
We must improve the social atmosphere, and make it 
more brotherly. And we must not fail to remember 
that good is inseparably associated with sacrifice 
of something, of comfort, or ease, or inclination, 
or money, or power, or something that we value. 
The principle of Christianity is the law of service, of 
self-sacrifice, of doing to others not what we like 
and choose, and have the power to do to them, but 
what they wish, or what we think we should wish were 
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we in their place. It is a profound truth that without 
this giving up of self there is no progress, and, what 
is stranger still, there is no happiness. ‘“ He that 
would find his life must lose it.” They are the truest 
and most pregnant words that ever were spoken. 

There is not one of you who cannot do something, 
by cultivating and advancing in the Christian temper, 
to sweeten all human relations, and thus, both directly 
and indirectly, to advance commercial and industrial 
morality. And, God helping us, this is what we 
ought to set ourselves to do. And this is an Advent 
lesson. 
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Christian Principles and Business Practices 


III 


‘* Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, 
do akl to the glory of God.—1 Cor. x. 31. 


HIS is my third and concluding sermon on 
Christian Principles and Business Practices, 

and in it I will not attempt to recapitulate the 
teaching of the two first sermons, but I will pass on to 
two or three principles which I wish to uphold and 
enforce as binding on us all, and strictly practical. 
The first of these is that business is a vocation. 
This principle may be accepted perhaps too readily, 
without perceiving what it means and implies. A 
vocation is a calling, a work in life to which we are 
called ; a post in which we human beings are placed 
by God’s providence, and there bidden to serve Him. 
We speak of being “called” to the ministry, and we 
mean by that a conviction that in that work we can 
best serve God. That is my calling, my vocation ; 
and I am unfaithful to it, and to Him who, as I believe, 
called me to it by the inner voice and by education 
and circumstances, unless I give myself whole- 
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heartedly to do the work of that calling as in the 
sight of God. 

But precisely the same principle must be applied 
to all callings. All callings are sacred. We all 
hold offices and posts in this great world of God, and 
if we have any rudimentary faith in God’s providence, 
we know that it is His will, that thus, in this calling, 
which is our own, we should serve Him. We have 
all been taught in our Catechism to do our duty in 
that state of life to which it shall please God to “call” 
us; and now that He has called us to our particular 
post, it becomes a vocation, in which we have a duty 
to Him. 3 2 

I am sure that we of the Church of England in 
particular ought to have a very high view of the 
sacredness of all callings. It is an essential part of 
our teaching. Business, then, I repeat, is a vocation 
to each man, and has the sacredness of a vocation. 
We have not sufficiently taught and learned this. 

And it has another aspect. Besides being a voca- 
tion of God, it is a form of public service of men. 
We at once admit that the officer in the army or 
navy, the magistrate, the member of Parliament or 
a Town Council, is honoured by having a public ser- 
vice of importance and responsibility to discharge, 
and that this honour brings with it corresponding 
obligations. An officer is disgraced if he prefers any 
private interests, even his life, to his duty. If he is 
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told to guard a post, to lead an attack, personal risk 
is to be counted as nothing, His honour and his 
duty to the public are paramount. Any one in 
public office and trust who sacrifices duty to private 
inclination, or to private interests and ambitions, is 
held by all right-thinking persons, and to a large 
extent by the popular verdict, to be disgraced. It is 
a robe of honour to serve the public in such a 
capacity, and a robe of honour must not be converted 
into a wrap-rascal. A community is in a low moral 
condition which is not indignant with any breach of 
honour in one who is recognised as a public servant. 
All use of a public post to make money indirectly 
out of it is highly discreditable. 

But we expect more than honour—we expect even 
self-sacrifice. If a magistrate or a policeman could ? 
only at much personal risk and loss carry out justice, 
we expect him to do it. If an officer or a clergyman 
is called to harder work and smaller pay, we expect 
him to undertake it. It may not be compulsory, it 
may not be always done; but we expect it. We 
recognise such conduct as right, and the refusal as 


wrong, 

Es amg ought to regard all forms of business not 
only as a vocation, but also as a public service, and 
transfer to it something of the same feeling of honour 
and obligation that we associate with other public ft 


services. Public service it is, and that of the most 
valuable kind. It is not easy to overrate the value to 
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a town of a long-standing, well-managed, honourable 
bank, or factory, or house of business, or shop of any 
kind. It gives employment and wages to our fellow- 
citizens; in other words, it confers a benefit on them 
year after year by exchanging with them for mutual 
benefit. The shopkeeper, the merchant, the factory 
worker, the solicitor, the manager, the banker, every 
one who shares in business is in his degree discharg- 
ing a public service ; it could not be more honourable 
or more important if he wore the Queen’s uniform, 
and ranked as an officer. I would have every one 
regard his business,—and his post is his business,— 
both as an honourable service of his town and country, 
and as a vocation to which he has been called, and in 
which he has to do his duty. “Not slothful in busi- 
ness, serving the Lord,” is the apostolic rule ; “ doing 
it as to the Lord, not unto men.” “ Whatsoever ye 
do, in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus.” This is the spirit which Christ brought into 
the world, and this shall one day prevail. 

That business is associated with private profit is 
true; so is the post of an officer or a clergyman. 
Every one has to live. But private profit can be 
subordinated to the thought of honour and public 
duty. It is so in some callings, as in that of an 
officer; it may be soin all. Certain I am thatitis by 
enhancing the respect for business as a vocation, with 
honourable duties attached, and with great oppor- 
tunities for public service, that we shall raise the 
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standard of honour in business among Christian 
people, and realize the apostolic principle. 

But if this is true in any degree—and I think no 
one will deny it,—more will follow. If business is a 
vocation to which we are all in different degrees 
called,—and to it we are all called, if not as producers 
and distributors, yet as consumers and buyers,—then 
it comes under the general laws of our Christian life ; 
and we must study very carefully -how these laws 
apply in every case. Now of these laws there is one, 
the law of love and help, that we must very specially ~ 
examine ; and there is another, the law of sacrifice, 
that also has its distinct bearing on our duties, 

This law of love and help compels us to love our 
neighbour as ourself, and to do to him as we would 
that he should do to us. There can be no evading 
this law—no taking out of the sphere of Christian 
life all that large section of it which deals with 
business. It is not, indeed, possible for me to convert a 
principle into rules, or to say how it is to be applied in 
this case or in that in every detail. But I am sure that 
nothing less than this is the standard. And{we need 
a stiffer backbone, a stronger moral sense of the 
demands of Divine righteousness and love, and of 
the claim it makes on us. There is too much of lazy 
acquiescence in evil and injustice, partly from many- 
sided sympathy with weakness, but much more, I 
think, from want of real faith in God’s ruling and 
judgment of this world, and sense of our duty to 
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work with Him. We need that cry of the Psalmist, 
“O ye that love the Lord, see that ye ate the thing 
which is evil.” We love the Lord too little, and so 
our indignation and hatred against what is evil does 
not flame out as it should. There should be far 
sterner moral reprobation of the gambling in busi- 
ness, and consequent bankruptcies and losses. Men 
are too easily whitewashed for such crimes, which 
society tolerates and regards as almost respectable, 
or as mere misfortunes. If business is to be an 
honourable vocation, dishonour in it must be treated 
as is dishonour in the army. “The Queen has no 
longer any need of his services.” Business is a public 
service, a public trust, and the people must expect 
and demand honour in it, and thus alone will they 
get it. We must do nothing to gloss over what is 
intrinsically dishonest, whether detected and exposed 
or not, and give it a milder name. A fraudulent 
contractor, a self-seeking politician, deserves the most 
public and lasting disgrace. The nation has no 
longer need of “zs services. 
And, finally, there is the law of sacrifice. If we 
iets in the least degree entered into the spirit of that 
sacred life, that Divine Life, the life of Jesus Christ 
on earth, we shall not need to be taught that the law 
of sacrifice is the fundamental law of the Christian 
life. His whole life was a sacrifice. To come to this 
earth of ours, to pass through infancy and boyhood, 
to lead the life of a peasant, and then to be a 
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wandering teacher and prophet, without a place 
where He might lay His head, and finally to go 
through the mockings and scourgings, and to die. 
on the Cross for us—this was the consummation, 
as it is the perfect example, of self-sacrifice. And 
it is for this that men love and worship and serve 
Him; by this He has put a new spirit into the world, 
and has given us not only an example that we should 
follow His steps, but has proved that thus, and thus 
only, is the world healed and purified and taught. 
The law of sacrifice is supreme and binding on all 
Christians. It is the salvation of the world. 

And, therefore, if any one says that in business one 
cannot be a Christian because it would involve loss 
to be so, I ask what right has he to expect that any 
special department of life, such as business, shall be - 
exempt from the operation of a law which governs 
the whole. Of course it will involve at times a 
sacrifice and a loss to do the right thing, and I do 
not see how any Christian can expect anything else. 
The sacrifice must be made, the loss borne, as cheer- 
fully and courageously as we should expect an officer 
to hear the summons to a post of danger or of death. 
This is the necessary correlative and consequence 
of regarding business as a vocation, and as an 
honourable service of men. at 

And I will now conclude with one more thought. 
There is no other cure for the ills of the world than 
this—none even proposed. Christianity, as has been 
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said, “holds the field” ; it is this method, or there is 
none. It has no rival. Either we must contemplate, 
as our aim, age after age of keener struggle and of 
intensified competition, and all that it brings; or 
we must contemplate, as our aim, the gradual con- 
secration of human life and intercourse, and there- 
fore of business, by the growth of more of the Spirit 
of Christ, which is the Spirit of love and mutual 
service and sacrifice. We cannot hesitate between 
these two aims. And to choose the latter and the 
nobler is surely to enlist ourselves among those who 
will both try:to find out and see more clearly what 
is right, and try to do it, in all intercourse great and 
small. We must not be indifferent, thoughtless, 
letting things go their own way. Each of us has a 
calling, a vocation of God, and we must try to answer 
to the call. 

This is, I believe, the true spirit in which to enter 
on another Christian year. May God enlighten us 
and bind us closer to Himself throughout this year ! 
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A Holiday Sermon 
I 


**One thing have I desired of the Lord, which I will re- 
quire ; even that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the 
days of my life, to behold the fair beauty of the Lord, and to 
visit His temple.”—Ps. xxvii. 4. 


T the end of last century there was a well- 

known English clergyman, Fletcher of Made- 

ley, one of the saintliest of men, who visited the 

Rhine. And in his diary he expresses his sorrow and - 

penitence at the frailty of his heart, because he had 

allowed the beauty of the scenery to charm and 
overcome him against his higher convictions. 

I relate this because it illustrates the great change 
that has come over the Christian way of regarding 
nature. A hundred years ago, to such a man as 
Fletcher, this earth, destined to perish in flame, 
seemed too transitory to deserve a thought from one 
who felt that his thoughts should centre on eternity 
alone. Now, I suppose, there is no one to whom 
it would seem a sin, to be confessed on his knees, 
that he had allowed himself to admire the beauty 
of scenery. We should indeed feel it a defect in 
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any one not to admire it. But there are many of us, 
I suspect, to whom the love of nature is still, not 
indeed irreligious, as it was to Fletcher, but irrelevant 
to religion—apart from it altogether. And there 
may be others who are somewhat perplexed as to 
the place the love of nature should occupy in our 
religion, and why it is religious. Many of us are 
returning from holidays ; it may not be amiss to think 
of this subject. What may we learn from the glorious 
beauty of this earth ? What sort of enrichment of minds 
and hearts ought we to carry back to our homes? 
In what sense is the love of nature religious? 

In brief, I think such scenes of beauty as we have 
been visiting help us to see in all nature, in-all 
creation, a veritable temple of the Lord, in which 
He dwells, and thus to achieve the wish of the 
Psalmist, “to dwell in the house of the Lord all the 
days of our lives, to behold the fair beauty of the 
Lord, and to visit His temple.” 

I think such scenes as these may help us to see 
and understand some expressions of His power, and 
to enter more into the thought of the universal 
presence of God in nature, to feel Him near us, and 
thus to consecrate all the world as truly “the house 
of the Lord.” “Yes,” some one may say, and Fletcher 
probably would have said, “this may have some mean- 
ing, but this is not a part of ourreligion as Christians.” 
For such a one would truthfully urge that in all 
Christ’s recorded words there is scarcely a syllable 
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about the love of nature, or God’s presence in 
nature ; not a syllable about nature in St. Paul’s 
letters, and scarcely in the whole of the New Testa- 
ment. Christ’s “consider the lilies, how they grow ” ; 
His pointing to the fields, “white already to the 
harvest” ; His reminding us of God “who bids the 
sun to shine and the rain to fall impartially on the 
fields of the good and the bad, the just and the 
unjust” ; and His drawing a lesson from God’s care 
for the birds, are but slight indications of His ob- 
servation and love of nature. And even these 
allusions occur only to illustrate and enforce a moral 
duty. St. Paul seems to have travelled through the 
fairest and most interesting scenes on earth with- 
out a glance at them; indeed, without a thought 
except for the souls of the men and women among 
whom he moved. Art, science, history, nature itself 
did not exist for him. He knew only Christ and 
Him crucified. Ought we not to strive as St. Paul 
strove, as St. John strove, and as Fletcher strove, 
to put away all thoughts of this transitory world, 
and live for eternity alone? Would not that 
be the higher, the more truly Christian life? What 
should we reply to this? Surely the reply is that 
we now know that the New Testament is not the 
whole of our religion. Our Lord came to add some- 
thing to the revelation of God, not to cancel all that 
had gone before, and put something else in its place. 
We forget this sometimes. It is another illustration 
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of the great truth that He came not to destroy, but 
to fulfil. And this teaching of nature, this feeling 
that God somehow expresses Himself in nature, 
that nature is adorable, was a part and a great part of 
the religion of the world before Christ, and it remains 
still with us as of the essence of religion. We may 
be unable, or we may be unwilling, to read that book 
of nature; but there it is open before us, and if we 
do not try to read it, we starve and dwarf one part 
of our souls, and are not quite the men and women 
we might be. Moreover, there are in every mixed 
congregation such as this, some who cannot, simply 
cannot, do violence to a part of their nature by ac- 
cepting a theory of life as a whole, when in truth it 
is only a part. 

But how to read this book of nature? how to 
understand it? how to convey these influences to one 
another? Does it require much knowledge, much 
science, much philosophy to detect the religious 
element in love of nature? One can only answer 
both no and yes to this question. No; because men 
like St. Francis, who lived before the age of science, 
and wholly outside its influence, yet had their souls 
open at every pore to God in nature. No; because 
poets like Cowper and Wordsworth without science 
have felt the religious element in full force; and 
so it may be now. But we must also answer Yes; 
because assuredly if one has first the reverent and 
sensitive devotional temperament, every access of 
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scientific knowledge adds to the enjoyment of 
nature, and to the sense of God’s presence and 
purpose in it. To most of us, of course, this sort 
of scientific knowledge, except by hearsay and frag- 
ments, or at second hand, is out of our power, and 
yet even this is well worth acquiring. Anything that 
may open our dull eyes to see this wonderful world 
that God has made before we close our eyes in death, 
—anything is to be desired. Let us not go down to 
our graves without having ever really seen, ever 
really felt, some of the marvels and beauties of this 
world of God, this mystery of creation in which for a 
few years we live. Only be quite sure that neither 
science nor philosophy, nor even words at all, are 
necessary, in order to love this earth of ours and 
to feel God’s presence in it. It is a love of the 
heart, not of the intellect ; and infinitely the larger 
part of that love cannot be put into words or paint- 
ing or music, or expressed in any way at all. It 
can only be felt in silence, and mutely find utter- 
ance in a sigh. 

Do you know what it is to look on the mountains 
and sweet slopes and meadows, and to feel that 
you love this earth frcem the bottom of your soul? 
Do you know what it is to cry out with the poet, 
“© mother earth, I love thee, O I love thee”? Do 
you know what it is to feel that come what may 
when we die, come what may when this earth itself 
has worked out its long history, or cycle of histories, 
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and died also, still it is an ineffable privilege to have 
lived and seen it? Do you know what it is to 
cling to earth with a passionate love for everything 
on it; to feel a link with everything, as if its sun 
and storm, its mountain peaks and hill pastures, 
its flowers and moss and its very drops of dew, were 
a part of our own life? Here is this great globe 
of ours rolling round the sun, and covered as with a 
garment by this wonderful variety of life and beauty 
in myriads of hills and valleys and plains. While we 
speak, the clear streams are rushing in a thousand 
sweet Swiss and Italian valleys, and in our own 
England also, and all over the world; and for mile 
after mile, and hundreds of miles after hundreds of 
miles, in infinite profusion through the past day, and 
where the sun is now shining, flowers are lifting up 
their bright faces to heaven, and birds are singing, 
and life in its myriad forms is active. And elsewhere 
there are the silent snows on the great mountains, 
and seas are sparkling, and the stars are looking 
quietly down on this varied and wordrous earth. It 
is good to let one’s imagination play in some such 
fashion on all we have seen or read, and to ask 
ourselves what it all means. 

What does it all mean? It means that thus, in 
these manifold ways, the great God, the Maker of 
heaven and earth, has expressed Himself. Everything 
that we see is instinct with His life, with Himself. 
It was this feeling that made the beautiful-souled St. 
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Francis sing the glory of God in nature, and join 
with Brother Sun and Sister Moon, with Mother 
Earth and Brother Fire and Sister Death, with birds 
and beasts and flowers and hills, in the one cease- 
less song of praise, and thus to be caught up into 
and wrapped for ever in the love of God. 

In that Hebrew nation, from whom we derive 
nearly the whole of our defined religious thought, 
there was the same feeling of reverence for God 
in nature, though sometimes expressed with much 
reserve. Think of the text: “God saw everything 
that He had made, and behold it was very good.” 
What a grand reserve is here! Here is no effusive talk ; 
no piling up of descriptive adjectives ; all the writer 
says is that “God looked on it, and behold it was 
very good.” Sun and moon and stars and animals 
and plants and man; it was all “very good.” That 
is all. There had been many a generation of 
Hebrews that had loved this earth, and noted its 
charm and felt at one with it, before such words as 
these could have been written. And in the later 
Psalms this eager and universal love of nature was 
more developed and detailed. And it is not the love 
of nature as beauty only,—you must note this well,— 
it is the sense of all nature as somehow joining with us 
in praising God. We may perhaps have missed this 
Think of the 148th Psalm: “O praise the Lord of 
heaven, praise Him in the height ; praise Him, all ye 
angels of His, and praise Him all His host; praise 
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Him, sun and moon; praise Him, all ye stars and 
light. . . . Fire and hail, snow and vapour, wind 
and storm, fulfilling His word. Mountains and all 
hills, fruitful trees and all cedars; beasts and all 
cattle, worms and feathered fowls; kings of the earth 
and all people, princes and all judges of the world; 
young men and maidens, old men and children, praise 
the name of the Lord.” 

This is the connection of the love of nature with 
religion—the key to our Psalms, the foundation of 
natural religion on which Christ built, and which He 
never superseded. Deep down in our hearts is this 
fellow-feeling with nature, this instinctive sense of 
unity of origin, of community, of continuity, which 
runs through our hymns of praise, and is at once the 
inspiration of modern science, and the foundation of 
our love and yearning for beautiful scenes. Fire and 
hail, worms and feathered fowls, kings and all people, 
combine in praise to God. Weare one with them. 
We spring out of this mother-earth. Dust we are, 
and to dust we shall return. All this wonderful show 
of life, its myriads of species of plant and insect and 
animal, up to man himself, all are, as we learn by 
the instinct of religion, by the insight of the poet, by 
the laborious research of the biologist and physicist, 
and by the mute affections of our own hearts, one 
complete series. We cannot isolate ourselves. We, 
indeed, are more conscious than they. God has 
revealed more of Himself in us than in them. But 
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they too are filled with His life. It is one con- 
tinuous chain from lifeless matter of earth and air up 
to ourselves, with our mysterious thoughts and feel- 
ings and wills and consciences. But. this chain 
reaches higher yet. The Christian thought and love 
of nature ought to be infinitely higher and greater 
than that of the Jews or any but a Christian nation. 
The chain reaches up to Christ Himself. The fact 
that Christ, the Son of God, became incarnate in man 
has linked man to God, and along with man has 
linked all nature to God, in a far more intimate, and, 
so to speak, organic connection than could have been 
conceived before. The Incarnation has revealed God 
in human nature, and thus consecrated human 
nature ; and just so far as human nature is a part 
of all nature, so the Incarnation has revealed God 
as being in all nature, and not as a Being outside it, 
transcendent, coldly contemplating the work of His 
hands. The chain reaches. up to Christ Himself. It 
leads to the very throne of God. The earth is the 
temple of God. 

Such are some of the thoughts which even the 
briefest analysis of our love of nature may suggest, 
and which explain the connection between that love 
and religion. 

I will only make one more remark. 

The feeling of worship which we get from contact 
with nature, and especially with mountains, is valu- 
able as giving us a truer insight into. the partial 
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nature of our ordinary worship. It enlarges our 
whole thought of the way in which we approach 
God. It makes it impossible for us to attach ex- 
cessive importance to any details, while it fills our 
hearts with a more perfect reverence. It reminds us 
that there is an approach to God in which there are 
no doctrines, no theology, no act of worship, no 
sacred place set apart, not even words, It is an 
approach in which God comes to us rather than we 
to God. We stand silent, waiting, and the breath 
of God comes upon us, we know not how. It is not 
we who seek at such a time, but God that finds. 
And we may have this experience not only in soli- 
tude on the wide sea, or in the mountains; but even 
in a crowd, in the hotels, the trains, the well-worn 
routes, It is better, indeed, at times to be alone, 
to be alone with the world as God made it, to see the 
sun rise over the sea, to watch the silent stars, to 
trace the mists curling up a mountain side, and the 
sunlight breaking through the pastures, to gather 
a flower, or watch the young rock-pipits fluttering 
about and trying their wings. All this is to leap 
into a new form of being, to put off some conven- 
tionalities of thought which centuries of books and 
thousands of sermons have imposed, and to stand 
face to face with God, and nature, and one’s self. 
This is an experience best won in solitude ; but if not 
in solitude, it may be won in a crowd, if we have 
the detachment of soul, this openness of heart. And 
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without that detachment and openness we may be 
impenetrable to all influence, even in solitude. 

Let us learn from holidays to love nature every- 
where as the work of God. Whether we live in town 
or country, in valleys or plains, there are always 
flowers and leaves and the common things of earth 
to love; there is always sunshine and showers, and 
always the stars of night as they look down on the 
earth in their mysterious silence, and will look down 
when we shall all be forgotten dust. There is a 
religion without dogma, without doubts; there is a 
religion which grows with you as you grow older, and 
calms the mind as the end approaches. It lifts the 
soul from things material and transitory to things 
Divine and eternal. It is not all that we children 
of men need, or Christ would not have come. It does 
not give us the assurance of immortality, or teach us 
the Fatherhood of God; it does not relieve the 
distress of sin or touch the problems of conduct, or 
hasten the kingdom of God. It does not do this, or 
Christ would not have come. But it does give calm- 
ness and strength, it soothes and comforts, it gives 
trust in the eternal God and acquiescence in His laws, 
and thus the love of nature is one of God’s best 
gifts to man. 
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A. Holiday Sermon 
II 


‘¢ The mountains also shall bring peace, and the little hills 
righteousness unto the people.” —Ps. Ixxii. 3. 


OU know that it is my habit, after my return 
from a holiday rest, to try and pass on to you, 
as far as can be done by a sermon, some one or two 
of the impressions of the benefits I have gained. I 
might tell you about the ancient sanctuaries we have 
been visiting in Italy, and their effect on the religious 
life of the people; but this I will reserve for some 
other occasion. It is too much, I think, for a sermon. 
To-day I am inclined to talk in quite a general and 
simple way on the rest and refreshment it brings to 
mind and spirit to spend a few weeks among the 
mountains, 

Just think of that verse of the Psalms I have read 
to you, “The mountains also shall bring peace, and 
the little hills righteousness unto the people.” Those 
words were haunting me while my wife and I were 
walking or resting on the slopes and ridges of the 
great hills that run down from the Alps into the plains 
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of North Italy. Below us are miles of verdure, park- 
like meadows of hayfield and chestnut wood, leading 
down toa plain like a great ocean ; above us, for thou- 
sands of feet, are the mountain pastures leading up 
to the bare rocks, touched here and there with snow. 

“The mountains also shall bring peace, and the 
little hills righteousness unto the people.’ What 
does it mean? What does it all say to our souls? 

I suppose every one feels some influence pouring in 
on him from beautiful scenery ; but both the nature 
of that influence, and the power and intensity of it, 
will depend on his sensitiveness to things of the 
spirit ; to his imaginativeness, in part; still more to 
his sense of nearness of the Divine. But even those 
who feel the influence most strongly may be quite 
unable to express in words what they feel. That is 
again another gift, the gift of the poet, of the artist 
in words and expression. Poetry alone—indeed 
sacred poetry alone — seems to be the natural 
expression of thought at such a time and place, and 
we poor mortals who are not poets find that our 
thoughts flow best in channels which have been dug 
for us by the poets and sacred psalmists of the world. 
The Psalms are the most natural things to read in 
such places. “The mountains also shall bring 
peace.” We should scarcely have dared to say this ; 
but when it is said, we know that it is true. They do 
“ bring peace,” and rest and soothing calm. 

To explain it is impossible. There is the world of 
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sense, of hard fact, of science, as we call it. Those 
mountains are only rock of such and such texture 
and geologic date, shaped as they are by rain and 
frost and ice, Those trees and flowers are only so 
much hydrocarbons, useful as fuel or food, saleable 
at so much a ton. If any one asks how such 
materials, however picturesquely arranged, can bring 
peace or righteousness to people, I have no answer. 
But they do; for behind this world of ours and inter- 
fused with it issomesacramentaland very real Presence, 
which at some moments some of us have faculties for 
feeling—some smile from heaven, some glance from 
God, who saw that all that He made was very good. 
There are moments, and there are places, when God’s 
heart seems to speak to us, and ours to reply. We 
do not formulate those impressions into science or 
even into sentences. I think Faber says of such 
impressions :— 
“?Tis not His justice or His power, 
Beauty or blest abode ; 


But the mere unexpanded thought 
Of the eternal God.” 


That is it—“the unexpanded thought of the 
eternal God.” That is somehow present with us. 

I do not for a moment doubt that such sacramental 
Presence of God is everywhere — in plains as in 
mountains, in towns as in country. But our eyes 
are dulled by use and familiarity, and the sight of 
unusual and unfamiliar beauty seems to open our 
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eyes to the beauty everywhere round us. If we 
could but renew the freshness of vision, and see 
things for the first time, how they would reveal the 
presence of God! Do you remember a thought of 
George Herbert’s, that “none doth build a stately 
habitation but he that means to dwell therein.” This 
comes back upon one as one visits the “stately 
habitations” of the mountains. They assure us 
that God built them for Himself to dwell therein. 
We have indeed everything we want for God’s 
temple everywhere—clouds and plants and stars and 
sunshine—but we need our eyes to be opened to see 
them. If only once we had seen the stars, or only 
once had seen a flower expand and bloom, or only 
once had seen the sunrise—how impossible to forget 
or to fail to see what it implies! Why should it 
be less to us because it happens every day? 

So I think the first benefit of a visit to rare and 
beautiful scenery is to reveal to us the beauties that 
lie everywhere close to us. One has made bad use 
of the Alps or of our own scenery in Wales or West- 
moreland if one does not enjoy Knowl Hill and 
Brown Wardle and Blackstone Edge all the more 
in the rare beauty that comes over them on such a 
day as yesterday afternoon. 

Then, too, these sights of beauty are a joy for 
ever. They remain in the memory ; the monotonous 
hours of labour are lightened by them; one can 
recall scenes and places of beauty in wakeful hours of 
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the night. Wordsworth has said this in words which 
cannot be improved :— 


“They flash upon that inward eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude.” 


Such memories are a lasting possession, and are, I 
think, the chief permanent pleasure of travel and 
visits to beautiful places. One need not go far for 
such places—England is rich in them. No healthier 
taste could be developed among ourselves than the 
love of England’s own hills and valleys and every 
varied country charm. 


“O blessed times, which now no more 
Exposed to chance or change remain ; 
Which having been, no after stain 

Can dim the brightness that ye wore.” 


It is a refreshing thought to remember that far 
away the water is still hurrying down its channels, 
the trees still making an overarching shade, the snow 
peaks still glittering, even while we speak. 

But if I try to express the gain of sucha holiday I 
must go back again to what I was saying about its 
revealing to us the beauties that lie everywhere close 
to us. Nothing in the world is, I suppose, so im- 
pressive and inspiring to the thought of the Eternal 
God as the starry sky. We all feel this. But the 
impression and inspiration are profitless unless they 
teach us that God is as truly present in this earth of 
ours as in the immensities of the sky. And even 
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that is profitless unless it helps us to feel God’s 
presence in everything He has made, and most of 
all within ourselves, I am only putting into prose 
what Keble has said in his Christian Year, and it 
is more naturally expressed in verse. 
“Needs no show of mountain hoary, 
Winding shore or deepening glen, 
Where the landscape in its glory 
Teaches truth to wandering men. 
Give true hearts but earth and sky, 
And some flowers to love and die: 
Homely scenes and simple views 
Lowly thoughts may best infuse.” 

Yes; I believe that the best fruits of travel in the 
most beautiful scenery of the world could all be 
gathered within a few yards of our own doorstep, 
had we all but the eyes and mind and heart and 
spirit to see them. The value of travel is that it 
should open one’s eyes. We should select places for 
our holidays where our eyes may be so opened. 
Just as to have known one noble and generous soul, 
to have loved one pure and saintly spirit, is to open 
the eyes to the traces of what is noble and pure and 
saintly in other souls where beauty is obscured and 
almost hidden and buried in unloveliness ; so to have 
felt the sacramental Presence anywhere, is to be 
enabled to feel it everywhere. It has often been said 
that if we have once realized the thought of Christ as 
a man on earth, we are enabled for ever to see some 
image, some shadowing of Christ in every one ; and 
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in the same way, if one single landscape has revealed 
the Presence of the Eternal to our souls, we can 
never look on nature again as a common and un- 
spiritual thing. 

Perhaps I have said enough; and yet one more 
thought stands out, to which I must try to give 
expression. This world, apart from man, is so beauti- 
ful and perfect, so consummate are what Wordsworth 
called “ Nature’s old felicities,” that one comes back 
more hopeful and more patient, more certain that 
man also is meant to be, and shall some day be, what 
he is not yet—the manifestation of the truest and 
highest glory and beauty of God. It cannot be that 
where all else is so perfect, man alone is for ever to 
be so imperfect. There is a mystery in his fallen 
condition, but that condition cannot be for ever. It 
must be only a stage. Once, only once, man has 
seen on earth the glory of the Only Begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth; and that sight must 
be the herald and the first-fruits of what shall be on 
earth the kingdom of God. Nature and revelation 
hang together. The beauty of the earth leads un- 
failingly to this thought; and so 

“The heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened.” 
There are terrible disappointments in the unchristian 
tempers of ourselves and others who profess to 
follow Christ. This is the real burden; but we are 
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helped to bear it by our sense of the Presence of 
God. 

Nature is, then, but a thin veil, behind which we 
may almost see and hear the working of God; and it 
is a parable, too, through which, if we will humbly 
open our souls to the light, He will teach us His best 
and highest truths, as He showed to the young man 
the horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha. 
Such visits to the everlasting hills thus bring patience 
and faith. “The mountains also bring peace, and the 
little hills righteousness unto the people.” 
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Science and Religion 


“We look not at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen.”—2 Cor. iv. 18. 


OU know that it is my habit on returning from 

a holiday to try and give you some share of 

the stimulus and refreshment that I have been re- 
ceiving; and it has occurred to me that as I was 
appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury to preach 
before the British Association at Dover, and have 
had the privilege of attending their meetings and 
seeing much of old friends, you might like me to tell 
you something of the impressions I gained by this 
visit, so far as they are related to our united work in 
this church. That work is to learn about God, “in 
knowledge of whom standeth our eternal life;” to 
know His will, and to serve Him and love Him, in 
the ways in which He teaches us that we can serve 
and love Him most effectually. Our work is in the 
region of the unseen and the Eternal. I do not 
touch on any one of the scientific discoveries and 
inventions which were made known or exhibited at 
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this meeting. This is not the place for speaking of 
them: the lessons I wish to draw to-day from such 
a meeting are all of a different kind, and are such as 
bear on our religious thought alone. They are drawn 
from the subjects, the methods, and the students of 
science. 

The range of scientific study is now so vast, so 
minute, and so intricate, that it is far beyond the 
grasp of any one mind. In the days of Solomon it 
was possible for one man to master the whole of 
natural knowledge. It is not possible now. And, 
therefore, there is the danger that all of us alike, 
whether students or not, should fail to see the great 
truths, concealed as they are below the mass of 
detail. After all, the most wonderful thing is that 
the mind of man is capable of following all these 
processes of nature at all. The amazing fact, which 
surpasses all power of language, is that the mind and 
brain of man is such that he can calculate the dis- 
tances and weights, and ascertain the chemical com- 
positions and temperatures, of stars at distances quite 
inconceivable by us; and can unravel the nature of 
matter and the life-history of organisms. That we 
men should be able to understand the laws and pro- 
cesses by which nature works is a proof that our 
mind is akin to the Mind which created and rules 
Nature. The supreme fact which every fresh de- 
velopment of science confirms is that man is not 
indeed the master—but akin to the Master—of 
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Creation. He is put into the world “to subdue it.” 
And every discovery in biology that links us to 
nature, every identification of our vital processes with 
those of chemistry, or electricity, or physics, does 
but confirm the conviction that man partakes of the 
Divine. The material forces, the vital forces, which 
science studies with such ardour and such success, 
run up into the invisible world of the mind; they 
are continuous with the spiritual forces, the will, the 
intellect, the heart, the soul. It is these spiritual 
forces that use the material forces of the world, and 
make them their servants. This wonderful con- 
tinuity, and supremacy of the mind of man over the 
forces of nature, is perhaps the most impressive 
teaching of such a week as I have just spent. 
Another lesson is taught by the absolute trust 
these investigators feel in the certainty, the inevit- 
ableness, the trustworthiness of the laws of nature. 
We have to find these laws out; and all that we 
know is but a small fraction of what there is to 
know ; but so far as we know them we may trust our 
knowledge. But one cannot stop with the trust- 
worthiness of material laws: there are moral, social, 
mental, spiritual laws, equally certain, inevitable, 
trustworthy. Some we know well; others imper- 
fectly. Some perhaps are quite unknown; but we 
can trust those we do know. Purity, honesty, justice, 
charity, righteousness, the strength of self-renuncia- 
tion, are as certainly the laws of nature, of human 
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nature, as gravitation: and we are right in calling 
them alike the laws of God. These moral laws are 
no less of the nature of things than the laws of 
motion. 

I remember that Emerson in one of his essays says 
that “the greatest illusion in our life is the timidity 
with which we assert our moral sentiment. We are 
made of it, the world is built by it, yet we shrink to 
speak of it, or to range ourselves by its side.” It is 
a grand thought, and a true one, and it is finely ex- 
pressed. Just as all the forces of nature, of steam 
and electricity, and tide and wind, are the power of 
God acting in matter, so the conscience of man re- 
presents in us the very mind and power of God, and 
is eternal. Nature is all of one piece: it is homo- 
geneous. We may trust the sense of right and duty 
as surely as any natural law. We have as yet but 
imperfect knowledge and imperfect conscience ; but 
by trusting them our knowledge grows and our con- 
science ripens; and thus alone can righteousness 
grow, as science grows, till it dominates all life. We 
still “know in part, and prophesy in part.” 

Another thought suggested itself. The President 
told us that “it is not so much the men of science 
who make science as some spirit which, born of the 
truths already won, drives the man of science onward 
and uses him to win new truths in turn.” He spoke 
of “an impulse which was at work long before him, 
and will work long after him.” 
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This was a great and true utterance. But do we 
not all feel that this is the same with the growth of 
the kingdom of God in the world? It grows like a 
seed, works like leaven. No one individual is neces- 
sary to that kingdom, It is not we who work, it is 
the Spirit of God that is living and moving and 
pushing onward in all men. And therefore all those 
qualities that mark the great man of science are 
exactly those which are most needful in the religious 
teacher: the truthfulness of mind, which will not 
count a thing proved when it is not proved, while it 
trusts implicitly to the laws which it has learned 
from experience; the alertness which is ever on the 
look out for fresh intimations of duty and truth; the 
courage—the courage which rests on faith—which 
perhaps more than all else is needed for the truly 
religious life: the patience which trusts to the eternal 
God “with whom is no variableness.” 

Such were some of the thoughts that crossed my 
mind: the continuity of the material and vital and 
spiritual forces of the world ; the trustworthiness and 
permanence alike of the physical and of the moral 
laws of God; and the slow, irresistible, impersonal 
progress both of science and of the kingdom of God 
in the world, the result of a spirit far greater than 
men, pouring through them as through a channel. 
Though the thoughts of the wise men assembled 
there were directed to this material world alone, it 
seemed as if their methods and language and aims 
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had all a wider scope and a higher aim than they 
were at the moment conscious of. 

I have spoken very briefly indeed, but I hope in- 
telligibly, of some of the lessons suggested by the 
subjects and the methods of science. It is a more 
difficult and delicate matter to attempt to say what 
I learned, apart from science, from the personality 
of the men themselves. The thought that struck me 
most was the Divine necessity—I can call it nothing 
less—for the exclusive devotion of individual men to 
special aims. Nothing can be accomplished in the 
world of science, speaking generally, except by 
people who will focus and concentrate the energies 
and intelligence of a lifetime on a single object. 
“This one thing I do,” is true not only of the apostle 
of Christ, St. Paul, but also of the apostles of science. 
Of course, such exclusive devotion to one side of 
truth is not without its disadvantage. It blinds the 
eyes to other sides of truth. The theclogian, the 
business man, the antiquarian, are in general no less 
blind to science and to each other’s pursuits. This 
seems to be a condition of our life and progress. 
Each of us can do thoroughly well only one thing ; 
and if we would do one thing thoroughly well we 
must not attempt everything. 

I called this a Divine necessity. But if this is the 
case, the complete indifference that the scientific and 
business and political world often shows to theology 
is part of the order of things, to be accepted as the 
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will of God. And theology is not religion. Religion 
has had many definitions, but none ever identified it 
with theology. “Religion,” said Kant, “is the re- 
cognition of all our duties as if they were Divine 
commands.” “Religion,” said Fichte, “manifests 
itself ceaselessly in moral achievements.” “Re- 
ligion,” said Martineau, “is the belief in a Divine 
mind and will ruling the universe and holding moral 
relations with mankind.” “Religion,” said some one 
else, “is the caring always and caring supremely for 
perceiving and doing our duty.” The impression I 
gained from the personality of the students of science 
whom I met and heard and saw at Dover was that 
while scientific studies tended to avert the mind from 
theological speculation, they required and trained 
that temper of mind which is most truly called re- 
ligious. It is but a small portion of the total national 
activity of mind that finds its scope in science: for 
the greatest part of our national energy flows in 
other channels, political, industrial, military, social, 
commercial, critical, literary, philanthropic, educa- 
tional; and it would seem to be a Divine necessity 
that progress in every direction shall be secured by 
the exclusive devotion to that end. It is not to be 
expected, and not to be desired, that all men should 
be interested in theology; but it is to be expected, 
and to be desired, that all should be in the highest 
and truest sense religious; men of reverent minds, 
whose lives are conformed to those standards of re- 
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ligion which are fragmentarily expressed in such 
definitions as I have quoted. And it is no small 
lesson to bring away from a meeting of students of 
science the conviction that an exclusive devotion to 
the natural sciences trains mind and character in 
many of those virtues which we shculd all recognise 
as characteristically religious. Such studies are a 
force making for truth and righteousness, and are 
training the universal mind of man to a clearer 
apprehension of the truth of God. That this exclu- 
sive devotion to the study of material things is, 
however, a real loss to some individuals is certain. 
Darwin used to regret the atrophy of some of his 
powers from disuse. Most of all, we cannot help 
sorrowing that “the light of the glory of God, as seen 
in the face of Jesus Christ,” streams in vain for some 
students of science so far as their conscious joy in 
life is concerned. But it is not really in vain. Our 
Lord has Himself told us that many serve Him who 
knew not that they were serving Him; and we may 
perhaps add that many men may know God, and yet 
never recognise the face of a Father in Heaven. 
Surely a far greater sorrow should be for ourselves, 
if we say we know Him, and cry “Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things which He says.” That we, 
professing to be His followers, but not really, joy- 
fully, whole-heartedly following Him, should not live 
by the Light we know, this is to my mind a far 
greater tragedy than that others should not know the 
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Light by which they live. So the lesson is for us, to 
live up to our faith as strenuously and consistently 
as do the men of science to theirs. Perhaps in this 
respect also “the children of this world are in their 
way wiser than the children of light.” 
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Industrial Missions in South Africa 


“* Let him that stole steal no more : but rather let him jabour, 


working with his hands the thing that is good.” —EZph. iv. 
28. 


T our recent congregational meeting to discuss 
how we should best observe the Bi-centenary 
year of the S.P.G. it was decided that if possible 
one sermon a month, alternately morning and even- 
ing, should give an account of some special mission, 
and thus add to our knowledge of what missions 
are effecting. My sermon this morning is one of 
this series. 

I have selected a mission settlement in South 
Africa which is carried on upon lines differing 
from those of ordinary missions. It is probably 
unknown to you. My attention was called to it by 
my friend and former pupil, Captain F. E. Young- 
husband, who was out in South Africa, after the 
Jameson raid, as correspondent to The Tzmes.* 

The distinctive points in this mission are that 


1 An admirable account is published by Dr. Stewart, 
entitled, “ Lovedale Illustrated.” Andrew Elliott, Edinburgh. 
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it is industrial and educational as well as religious, 
and that the natives pay for their education and 
their food, so that a large part of the cost is 
borne by them. The mission station is at a place 
called Lovedale, 700 miles N.E. of Capetown, eighty 
west of the Indian Ocean, on the edge of British 
Kaffraria. It is south of the great range of moun- 
tains, and is in a well-wooded region of undulating 
hills and small rivers. The climate is healthy, but 
warm ; the temperature rarely falls below 50° F, and 
sometimes reaches 105° F. The work was started 
sixty years ago, in 1841, with eleven natives and nine 
Europeans, sons of missionaries, as a school. There 
are now 700 native boys and young men, girls and 
young women, under instruction, fully 500 of whom 
are boarders. The girls’ school is detached and is 
growing in importance. This alone should awaken 
us to the fact that this is unlike most of the missions 
we are familiar with, or perhaps any that we have 
heard of. Its buildings are obviously on a large 
scale. The industries taught include brick-making, 
carpentering, wagon-making, blacksmithing, printing, 
bookbinding, telegraphing. All of the students are 
occupied for at least two hours a day in agricultural 
and garden work, or work of some kind. The farm 
is over 2,000 acres; they raise their own food, and 
do their own work. This is true of both the boys 
and the girls. The educational work ranges from 
teaching the alphabet to the instruction in a theo- 
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logical college to prepare evangelists, and in a train- 
ing college to prepare teachers for elementary and 
mission schools. Besides the actual teaching, the 
effect of a large, well-kept, orderly institution is in 
itself an education. It is an object lesson not to 
be mistaken. -Throughout the whole work the re- 
ligious aim is never lost sight of, and colours the 
whole. This is the motive force; this is the steam- 
power of the work. A\ll else is secondary. 

There is, of course, a Church to which all the 
members of the institution belong; and in addi- 
tion there is a missionary association of native 
students who visit the villages in the neighbour- 
hood ; and there is a regular native church for the 
inhabitants of the district other than students, largely 
attended and now quite self-supporting. We might 
say that there are a parish church, and a college 
chapel, and itinerant missioners. 

Thirty years ago, in 1871, the great change was 
made of charging fees. The proposal was at first 
not at all popular, but it could not possibly be 
introduced against the will of the natives. Two 
whole days were spent, Kaffir fashion, in discussion, 
Freedom of debate is the dearest right of a Kaffir, 
and they are doggedly conservative. But at the 
close of the second day, one man, Nyoka by name, 
rose, and said, “I will pay 44 a year for my 
son.” This was decisive—the others followed; the 
charge soon rose to £8, and will soon be £10, 
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and the native fees now produce more than £3,000 
a year, 

No better proof can be given that the natives 
value this education than that they have paid fees 
for thirty years. Its fame spreads far, and some- 
times as many as fifteen different tribes are repre- 
sented there, coming from many missions and many 
parts of South Africa. Some rescued slaves have 
been sent there to be brought up; there were 60 
Gallas lately. They came from near Abyssinia. 

The income and expenditure amount to about 
410,000 a year, of which, roughly speaking, one- 
third comes from the students, one-third from the 
Education Department of Cape Colony in the form 
of grants, and one-third from subscriptions at home; 
70 per cent. comes from Africa itself. 

Usually when I have spoken of such a missionary 
institution as this, one of two remarks is made. 
Doubtless both have already occurred to many 
among you. 

One is, that this is something sensible, — any 
thing which will make the Kaffirs into industrious 
and useful men is worth having—and that the 
Christianity probably does not count for much as 
soon as they leave. It is a technical school, not 
a mission station, and so they approve of it. It 
will produce skilled labour, at any rate. 

The other is to much the same effect, except 
that this is not what they subscribe for; they 
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subscribe, as they say, to save souls, not to make 
printers and blacksmiths, and they disapprove of 
it: they do not subscribe to produce skilled labour. 

Now how shall I put it to both of these objectors 
at once? Both believe that the mission belies its 
name, and does not really keep in view its spiritual 
aims ; one approves, the other disapproves, on the 
same ground. Both are wrong: and for this reason 
which a little thought will enable you to appre- 
hend. 

When men are persecuted for becoming Christian, 
as they have been sometimes, then a sifting process 
goes on, and those who stand firm give sufficient 
proof of genuine faith, and find sufficient exercise 
for their new motives. But when persecution has 
ceased,—and where British law and authority prevail, 
it does cease,—then religious profession becomes 
easy, and even advantageous. How is it then possible 
to secure proofs of the reality of faith? how find 
some expression and test of reality, of uprightness, 
of truth? 

It is not a difficulty peculiar to mission work in 
heathen lands—we have it here. How can we in 
this congregation distinguish between those who 
are conventionally Christian in faith, from habit, 
social reasons, general liking for it; and those who 
have in them the love of Christ and the desire 
to do something for Him? And what is much 
more important than our distinguishing, how can 
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our people, how can you, exercise yourselves, and 
give reality to your faith, and grow in earnestness 
of purpose? 

You know there is only one way — and that 
is, by doing something, giving something, giving 
something up; it is by discipline and self-denial, 
and those who saunter along the road, doing just 
as they please, with no such real self-denial and 
discipline, what are they worth—what are some of 
us worth—in the eyes of the All-seeing? 

Now among the Kaffirs the prevailing sin is idle- 
ness. It keeps them down in every sense. All 
they need as savages is a blanket, and a smearing 
of grease and red clay, and a little grain and milk. 
The discipline of industry carries with it solid moral 
training, and fellowship with others, and intelligence, 
and this is one of the best means of educating a 
Christian people. This industrial work sifts and it 
trains. It gives solidity and trustworthiness to 
character; and it selects those who can influence 
others for good. 

It is true, as one of them expressed it, that they 
are not “always pounding Christianity into the 
natives.” They would defeat their object if they 
did. Nor do we at home. A good deal of what 
is said of the unsatisfactoriness of native converts 
in other missions arises from the fact that they 
have had little or no discipline; and have merely 
had their emotions stirred, or have seen some per- 
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sonal advantage in professing Christianity. Industry 
and education in a Christian settlement do really 
build up the native into a Christian character. 

A recent return of the occupations followed by 
the ex-students of Lovedale gives the results below. 
Native ministers, licenced or ordained, having re- 
ceived part or their entire education at Lovedale, 
49; evangelists or catechists, 49; teachers, male 
and female, now or at some previous time, 703; 
and over 600 men engaged as magistrates’ clerks, 
tradesmen, interpreters and storemen. It should 
be noted that on these 700 native teachers from 
Lovedale and other such places the work of 
native schools entirely depends, There are not 
a dozen white teachers so employed. They are 
certificated and salaried, so far, by the Education 
Department of the Cape—a sufficient guarantee of 
efficiency. 

A fair proportion of those who had industrial 
training remain at their trades. Some, of course, 
rise above them; some fall below, as with us. 
There is no doubt that the industrial training of 
all kinds is valued, for otherwise they would not 
continue to make sacrifices to pay for it. Moreover, 
men and women who have been trained there make 
great efforts to send their own children there. In- 
dustrial training is a foundation of civilization, and 
is indispensable in the Christianization of this race ; 
but it will be understood that it is not the first 
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business of the mission station to attend to labour 
supply. Their first business is to train character, 
and the training in skilled labour is a part of the 
training of character. One of the directors has 
summed up their aims as “godliness, cleanliness, 
industry and discipline.” Could we improve the 
programme ? 

No one has had such ample opportunities as 
the directors of this mission settlement for ob- 
serving whether educated natives work better than 
uneducated, and whether Christian natives are 
more or less trustworthy than heathen, and whether 
relapses are common. There is plenty of irre- 
sponsible and superficial talk on these points, These 
are large questions, however, and experience seems 
to show that, except in the one occupation of cattle- 
herding, the educated native is more valuable than 
the raw native,—on that one point education seems 
to blunt his observing powers ;—that the Christian 
native, when he is not a mere pretender, is distinctly 
more trustworthy and steady than the heathen ; and 
that relapses are unhappily by no means uncommon. 
But it is fair to ask whether any Church can be 
named in any age, from that of St. Paul in Galatia 
or Corinth, to our own in Lancashire, of which the 
same cannot be said. What shall be said of a 
considerable percentage of our own confirmees? 

The two great obstacles which are felt in mission 
work among natives in South Africa are (1) the 
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influences of custom and heredity of a thousand 
years which natives can but very slowly shake off 
The human nature of these men, like our own, has 
a strong, sturdy, fixed element. It would be of 
little value if had not. What is written on them 
has to be written on stone, not on sand. And what 
is written on stone takes long to write, but when 
written it lasts. The Kaffir race is a fine and not 
a fickle race. They will stand comparison with any 
uncivilized race. The other great obstacle has been 
the lives of Europeans. The observation of natives 
on conduct and motive is very keen; all their in- 
terests are personal, and so, as Livingstone used 
to say, “a white man’s character and reputation 
are as well known to the natives among whom 
he lives as if he walked through the village in 
broad daylight with the whole story written on his 
back.” 

One question you may wish to ask I will try 
to anticipate. What other such institutions are 
there in South Africa? There is Blythswood, in the 
Transkei, about 150 miles from Lovedale. The 
amazing fact about it is that it was built at the 
request of natives who brought three solid contri- 
butions of 41,500 each in silver to pay for the 
building. 

Livingstonia, on Lake Nyasa, is a successful similar 
mission; another recently begun at Kibwesi, near 
Mombasa, and now moved to Kikuyu; and one on 
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the West Coast, all being Scottish missions ; two 
Church of England missions at Keiskamma Hoek, 
in Kaffraria, and in Grahamstown are spoken of; 
and one of the French Protestant missions in Ba- 
sutoland, There are the Zambezi and others un- 
known to me. 

Finally, I have only time to add that one 
of the greatest missionary geniuses of this century, 
Mackay of Uganda, clearly saw that if Africa 
is ever to be thoroughly evangelized, it must 
be evangelized by native missionaries trained 
in grand central institutions such as these, placed 
in the healthiest localities, strongly manned, and 
at such distances as not to interfere with one another. 
He compares such a plan of mission work to the 
engineering use of cantilevers for spanning the 
Firth of Forth. Great piers are built, and from 
them arms stretch out over the intervening waste 
of waters until they meet, and so it will be in 
Africa. It is a fine illustration. These great in- 
dustrial and Christian normal schools will stretch 
out their hands, sending out in all directions men 
imbued increasingly with the Christian spirit. He 
himself, working in Uganda, selected Lovedale and 
Blythswood as splendid examples of the institutions 
he would foster. 

Men like Sir Bartle Frere, Lord Loch, and General 
Gordon have visited and recorded their high praise 
of Lovedale. You will notice, moreover, that by 
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this means the ever-growing area of missions does 
not involve an ever-growing list of missionary sub- 
scriptions. These institutions tend to become, and 
ultimately will become, self-supporting. Already 
70 per cent., as I have said, of the cost of Lovedale 
is met in South Africa itself. England is not 
large enough to evangelize Africa directly, but it 
may help the natives there to evangelize themselves. 

_Icannot refrain from adding a single sentence from 
Sir Gerald Portal’s report on the British mission to 
Uganda in 1893. Contrasting the patient methods 
of the industrial and normal schools with the purely 
evangelistic, unorganized methods of some other 
missions, he adds, “all the theories, rules for guidance, 
and plans which have been evolved on this subject 
are useless if the first principles are forgotten. The 
ordinary native is a curious compound of suspicion, 
superstition, childlike simplicity, and mulish ob- 
stinacy. If he knows and trusts his leader, he may 
be guided gently towards civilization, may be made 
a useful member of society, and even a Christian ; 
but he will resist with the whole force of his nature 
any attempt to kick him from behind into comfort 
or into heaven.” 

Such a sketch as I have given you of a mission 
settlement and its principles and its results ought, 
I think, to deepen our conviction that Africa will 
be Christianized, and our resolve that we will help 
in Christianizing it. We may rely on it that 
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civilization without Christianity will end in nothing 
but disappointment, whether in Africa or England ; 
but that the real religion of Jesus Christ, taught 
not by words only, but by the life and example of 
Christians, will be able to regenerate Africa. 


NOTE 


ONE of the real evils attending on Industrial Missions is 
that, in consequence of home support, they are able to under- 
sell the ordinary trader and contractor. This is unjust, 
irritating, and prejudicial both to missions and to the locality 
in the long run. 

Another evil is that dividend-paying concerns, calling them- 
selves Industrial Missions, get support from easily deceived 
home-circles, and are neither genuine missions nor genuine 
business. 

It will be understood that nearly all African Missions have 
some industrial element in them: the difference is in degree 
and in the payment of fees. 
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to the position of a classic among historical biographies. Its 
early attainment of a re-issue is evidence at once of its merit 
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“The book is well written in a good style, is throughout 
most moderate and accurate, and is a worthy record of the 
gallant and true-hearted Rupert of the Rhine.”—Lzéerature. 


“A final word as to this book itself. It is well got up, 
well indexed, and well illustrated. There is a preface which 
gives a general view of the material used, and a series ot 
careful footnotes that will aid the student.”— Prof. Yorke 
Powell in the Morning Post. 


“Miss Scott, on the other hand, has not only made her- 
self familiar with Rupert and his surroundings, but is pos- 
sessed of—what is seldom to be found—a rare talent for bio- 
graphical presentment. Not only is there no overburdening 
of the narrative with’ documentary evidence, but everything 
of that nature which is introduced strengthens the author’s 
argument instead of distracting the attention of the reader.”— 
Mr. S. R. Gardiner in the English Historical Review. 


““Though she properly makes a hero of Rupert, she is 
never blind to his failings, nor does she extol his virtues 
without the warrant of documentary evidence. In_ brief, 
her monograph is a well-considered, impartial piece of work.” 


—— Spectator. 
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of a second edition.”—Echo, 


“It is gratifying to find that so careful a piece of re- 
search, written in so agreeable a fashion, should be called 
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’ “Tn the ‘Household of the Lafayettes’ Miss Sichel 
has given a very vivid and picturesque study of French 
life during the revolutionary period, mainly from the 
political and social point of view. Her style is, on the 
whole, well suited to her subject. . . . The book isa 
fascinating one, and of far greater interest than the 
majority of novels. We are carried along from chapter 
to chapter in very good company, and on very easy 
wings.”’—Morning Post. 

“Miss Sichel possesses a lively and agreeable style, 
characterized by a refreshing absence of stock phrases, 
She does not disgust us with the obvious, or harass us 
with the unexpected; and her general observations— 
always a good test of an author’s wits—are shrewd and 
happily expressed.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“We should have liked to quote many passages, 
picturesque touches of daily life, remarks of real political 
insight, clear views of the people and the tendencies of 
the age. But we must reserve space for a few words 
about Miss Sichel’s introduction, which is one of the 
best and truest pieces of writing that we have met with 
for a long time,”— Spectator. 
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“A pleasantly-written little book, popular and light in style. 
The author, who was connected with the Siamese Education 
Department, is at his best in the first few chapters, wherein he 
describes the scenes of the city and the domestic life of the 
people. His educational duties enabled him to note some 
specially interesting facts with regard to the extraordinary 
aptness and intelligence which Siamese children, as a. rule, 
display. . . .”—TZimes. 

“Tt is with a feeling of regret that we put down this pleasant 
book, and take leave of so charming and interesting a people 
as that which inhabits the land of the Yellow Robe. The book 
is fully illustrated by Mr. E. A. Norbury and from photographs, 
‘which add greatly to its interest. It is a book to be read both 
for entertainment and instruction.”—S¢. James’s Budget. 

“Here is a book of which I can speak with unstinted praise. 
It is not often that I find myself longing to get back to any 
book, unless it be a novel of extraordinary power; but I had 
this sensation with regard to this volume. It is a book difficult 
to drop from the first moment it is taken in hand, and one to 
which the reader returns with real delight. It is partly, one 
must admit, because there is much fascination in the subject, 
but it is also because the narrative is so simple, lucid, satis- 
fying.” —T. P. O’Connor in the Graphic. 

“We are glad to see that a second edition of this book has 
been called for. . . . What the author has so well de- 
scribed is still further given effect to by a number of excellent 
illustrations,”—Publisher’s Circular. 
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“A high place among these books of climbing which 
appeal to many who cannot climb, as well as to all who can, 
will be taken by the very pleasant volume ‘The Alps from 
End to End.’”—Zzhe Times. 


“There is, perhaps, not another living Alpinist—unless 
we except Mr. Coolidge, who contributes a valuable précis of 
the topography —who could have combined the requisite 
knowledge with physical capacity for the task. . . . Sir 
William Conway’s book is as vivid as it is charming. 

Mr. M‘Cormick’s illustrations are, indeed, so vivid that many 
will be tempted to follow ‘The Alps from End to End.’” 
—Standard, 


“There was room for a book which should tell intending 
travellers with only a limited holiday how to traverse the ‘ Alps 
from End to End.’ This want is supplied by Sir William’s new 
and beautifully illustrated work.” —Dazly Vews. 


“Will need no introduction to mountaineers, nor indeed 
to less aspiring folk. It is a book calculated to infect plain 
folk with the climbing fever, for the fascination of the great 
Alps pervades and envelops it.”—eview of the Week. 


“Places the work within the reach of every tourist who 
is drawn Switzerlandwards by a love for the eternal hills,” 
— Londoner, 
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“The book is moderate in size, beautifully printed on 
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—The Times. 

“He has been to many places where no other European 
has penetrated, and his book is not only a most interesting 
book of travel for the general reader, but has very much 
matter of special interest to the geographer, the climber, the 
ethnologist, and the politician. It is illustrated profusely 
and. well, some of the photographs by Major Waddell and 
Mr. Hoffman being very fine.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘With the exception of Hooker no European has got nearer 
to Mount Everest than the author, and his observations of this 
and the adjacent peaks, in combination with the admirable 
photographs that he provides, form a feature of the work that 
deserves special attention.”—Morning Fost. 


“Tt will be welcomed in the new and handsome edition 

especially as it appears at a time when China, to 

which Sikkim is one of the back doors, seems once more in 
process of active disintegration.”— Scotsman. 


““At a time when the interest in Himalayan exploration 
s being kept alive by the Freshfield and Bullock-Workman 
expeditions, Messrs. Constable send us a new edition of 
Major L. A. Waddell’s ‘Among the Himalayas.’ ” 


—ZLiterature. 
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The Waterloo Campaign 
ois 


By CAPTAIN WILLIAM SIBORNE 
Fully Illustrated with Portraits, Maps, and Plans. 
New Edition. Large Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This work is the most exact, complete, and authoritative ac- 
count in our language of what is sometimes called The Hun- 
dred Days’ War, and sometimes The Twenty Days’ Campaign ; 
including the Battles of Ligny, Quatre Bras, Waterloo, and 
Wavre., It is written with great impartiality, being as fair to the 
French as to the Allies. 

Every movement is clearly described; and the name of every 
Commander and every Regiment engaged, on both sides, is given. 

The work also includes, Regiment by Regiment, the names of 
all the Officers of the British Army who were at Waterloo ; 5 dis- 
tinguishing such as were Killed, Wounded, or Missing. 

All who read it will gain a very clear insight into the Methods 
of Military Strategy as they were practised by the great Captains 
of that Age. 

The volume concludes with the Duke of Wellington’s celebrated 
Waterloo Despatch. 


‘¢There can be no doubt that the narrative is a classic in its way.”— 
Globe. 


‘The best general account that has been written, whether for a 
soldier or for a general reader, and its appearance in the handy and 
well-printed volume in which it is’ now issued will be welcome to many.” 
Scotsman. 


‘©The most clear and comprehensive account ot the Waterloo cam- 
paign. The book is quick with human interest and dramatic surprises.” — 
The Speaker. 


‘© Charmingly written, is graphic yet precise, and abundantly witnesses 
to the author’s most strenuous endeavour to do justice to every one who 
took part in that great conflict.’—Birmingham Post. 
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The Ascent of Mount St. Elias (Alaska) 


By the DUKE of THE ABRUZZI 


Narrated by Dr. FILIPPI, Member of the Expedition, and Trans- 
lated by LINDA VILLARI 


With 2 Maps, 34 Full-Plate Photogravures, and 120 I\lustrations in the Text, 
and Panoramic Views. 315. 6d. net. Aiso an Edition de Luxe limited to 100 
copies, and printed on handmade paper, £3 3s. net. 


“GRAND CLIMBING.—The ascent of Mount St. Elias is certainly the 
most notable mountain expedition yet accomplished in the Western Hemisphere. 
ome One of the finest examples of modern illustrated books of travel, pro- 
duced regardless of expense, and should find a place on the shelves of every 
lover of mountain literature.”—S1R WILLIAM MARTIN Conway in the PadZ 
Mall Gazette. 


‘“This splendid volume is a worthy record of a journey carried out with 
remarkable success. . . . A quite unique performance.’—Mr, EnwARD 
WHYMPER in the Daily Chronicle. 


Travels and Life in Ashanti and Jaman 
By RICHARD AUSTIN FREEMAN 


Late Assistant-Colonial Surgeon, and Anglo-German Boundary Commissioner 
of the Gold Coast. 


With about 100 Illustrations by the Author and from Photo- 
graphs, and also 2 Maps. 
Royal 8vo, 21s. 


‘He writes with a clearness, liveliness, and amount of solid but most read- 
able matter to the square inch which make this an exceptionally desirable book 
ofits kind. From the Colonial Secretary, down to the holiday-maker in search of 
enrer alainy, reading, no one who invests in it will be disappointed.” —Pad/ Mali 

azettle. 


A Russian Province of the North 
(Archangel) 


By H. ENGELHARDT 


Governor of the Province of Archangel. 
Translated from the Russian by HENRY COOKE. 
With 90 Illustrations after Photographs and 3 Maps. 
Royal 8yo, 18s. 


‘‘For commercial and for other reasons, one should have an eye on what is 
being done in this ‘Russian Province of the North,’ where Mr. Engelhardt 
has already made so notable a mark. Apart from the solid information and 
the masses of statistics the book contains, the ‘ Wayside Sketches’ of life, man- 
ners and scenery around the fringes of the White Sea and the Arctic Ocean 
will be found pleasant and profitable reading. The volume is admirably 
ulustrated from photographs by Archangel artists." — Scotsman. 


BY THE VICEROY OF INDIA 
Problems of the Far East—Japan, 
China, Korea 


By the Rt. Hon. LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTONE 
New and Revised Edition. 
With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


*“We dealt so fully with the other contents of Mr. Curzon’s volume at 
the time of first publication that it is only necessary to say that the extreme 
interest and importance of them is enhanced by recent events, in the light 
of which they are revised.”— Glasgow Herald. 


Below the Surface 
By MAJOR-GENERAL FENDALL CURRIE 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Sketches of Civil and Native Life in India. 
‘¢ An admirable account of the life of an Indian official.” —Morning Post. 
‘‘Uncommonly amusing reading . . . and remarkably enlightening 
facts.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Rise of Portuguese Power in India 
1497-1550 


By R. S. WHITEWAY, Bengal Civil Service (Retired). 
With Bibliography, Index and a Large Map. Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 


The Chronology of India 


From the earliest times to the beginning of the Sixteenth Century. 


By C. MABEL DUFF (Mrs. W. R. RicKMERs). 


Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


Two Native Narratives of the Mutiny 
in Delhi Translated from the Originals 


By the late CuAarLes THropHitus Mercatre, C.S.I. 
(Bengal Civil Service.) 
With large Map. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


Imperial Rule in India 


By THEODORE MORISON, M.A. 
Of the Mahamadan College, Aligarh, N.W,P. India, 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6, ; 
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War and Labour 


By MICHAEL ANITCHKOW 
Demy 8vo, 18s. 


‘* A thoughtful study of the relation of war and labour, and one which is 
likely to attract no little attention.’’— Observer. 

‘¢ We are glad to have had an opportunity of reading his book. No one 
interested in politics or economics will be wise to neglect doing so.”— 
Manchester Courter. 


England and America 
A Short Examination of their International Intercourse. 
1783-1872. 
By EDWARD SMITH. 14s. 


‘* Deals in an effective and candid method with the history of the rela- 
tions between Great Britain and the United States. He tells the whole 
story with great clearness, and gives the true inwardness of the war from 
the American side with great effect.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


‘¢Mr. Edward Smith’s well-written and accurate historical statement of 
British American relations since the United States became an inde- 
pendent Republic challenges attention and deserves consideration.”—- 
Daily Chronicle. 


Syke . Careful attention to detail distinguishes all Mr. Smith’s 
books. . . . An indisputably interesting and valuable contribution to 


our political history and diplomatic records.” —Manchester Courder. 


The 
Story of the (American) Revolution 


A complete History of America’s struggle for liberty. 
By HENRY CABOT LODGE. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo, 32s. 


“‘The most powerful and eloquent piece of interpretative history we 
have read for many a day. Learning, impartiality, clear vision, generosity, 
the historic sense, and very often eloquence, distinguish Mr. Lodge’s 
book,” —Daily News. 

190 


E. L. GODKIN’S WORKS ON DEMOCRACY 
Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy 


Large Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


“No more interesting volume has lately been published than Mr. 
E. L. Godkin’s ‘ Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy,’ which is interest- 
ing, not only by reason of the general situation or predicament in which we 
are all more or less conscious of being steeped, but also as a result of the 
author’s singular mastery of his subject.”—Mr. Henry James in Literature. 


Problems of Modern Democracy 
Large Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“* He talks freely, always sensibly and to the point, and very often with 
more than ordinary wisdom.”’— Zhe Times. 


“The most noteworthy book on Democracy since Mr. Lecky’s,”— 
Glasgow Evening News. 
Reflections and Comments 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘© Mr. Godkin’s book forms an excellent example of the best periodical 
literature of his country.”—Dazly Mews. 








A Royal Rhetorician 
(James VI. I.) 
Edited with introduction and notes by R. S. RAIT 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. Fo. cap 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘‘Mr. Rait’s introduction is altogether interesting, and his annotations 
are useful.” —G/ode. 

“<It was quite worth while to put together this little book of selected 
specimens.’ — Speaker. 


The Idea of Tragedy 


Three Lectures delivered by W. L. COURTNEY 


With an introductory letter by A. W. PINERO 
Fo. cap 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


“ One cannot but thank him for what is throughout a serious, temperate, 
and competent discussion of a difficult and unjustly neglected subject.” == 
A. B. Walkley in Leterature, 


II 


SPENSER WILKINSON’S WORKS 
The Nation’s Awakening 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Contents :— 
Our Past Apathy. The Organization of Government for 
The Aims of the Great Powers. the Defence of British Interests 
The Defence of British Interests. The Idea of the Nation. 


‘« These essays show a wide knowledge of international politics.” 
—Morning Post. 
Lessons of the War 
Being Comments from Week to Week to the Relief 
of Ladysmith. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The Brain of an Army 
A Popular Account of the German General Staff. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


‘«The best manual that exists of the function of a general staff.” 
— Atheneum, 


The Volunteers and the National 
Defence Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


‘*The book should be read by every one, soldier or civilian, who has 


any stake in the country, or desire for its security.”—-Admirally and Horse 
Guards Gazette. 


The Command of the Sea and the 
Brain of the Navy Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


**Mr. Wilkinson expounds with great force and felicity of illustration 
the true meaning of the strategical expression, ‘The Command of the 
Sea.’”—The Times. 


Imperial Defence 


By Sir CHARLES DILKE and SPENSER WILKINSON 
New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


**To urge our countrymen to prepare, while there is yet time, for a 
defence that is reqttited alike by interest, honour; and dttty, and by the 
best traditions of the nation’s history.” —Dadcly Madi. 
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Some Observations of a Foster 


Parent 
By JOHN CHARLES TARVER 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A very excellent book on the education of the English boy. 
ee is one which all parents should diligently read.”—Daily 

ail. 
_ “A series of readable and discursive essays on education. It 
is impossible in a brief notice to metition a tithe of the subjects on 
which he touches with much cleverness and suggestiveness, and 
with a humour that is seldom to be found in works of pedagogy. 
The book deserves to be read.” Manchester Guardian. 


Debateable Claims 


A Series of Essays on Secondary Education. 
By JOHN CHARLES TARVER 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Marked by knowledge and discrimination, not to mention a 
certain individuality of treatment that is decidedly speaking.’”— 
Saturday Review. : 

“It may be doubted whether during recent years there has been 
published a more important or suggestive book dealing with 
secondary education than this volume of essays by Mr. Tarver.”— 
Spectator. 

“Mr. Tarver speaks not only with authority and vivacity, but 
logic as well. His books are far more worth reading than many 
of the numerous recent productions of educational theorists.”— 
Literature, 


English Schools sit the Refor- 
mation, 1546-48 
By A. F. LEACH, M.A, F.S.A. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


"A very remarkable contribution to the history of secotidary 
education in England, not less novel in its conclusions than impor- 
tant in the documentary evidence adduced to sustaiti them.”— 7hé 
Lintes. 
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Dante’s Ten Heavens 


A Study of the “ Paradiso” 
By EDMUND G. GARDNER, M.A. 


Second Edition Revised. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


“Asa help to the minuter study, not of Dante only, but of what 
has always been regarded as the most obscure part of Dante’s 
writings, it is hardly too much to say that no more valuable work 
has appeared in English.”—A¢heneum. 


“ The very careful and admirable study which Mr. Gardner has 
made of the Paradiso is peculiarly welcome. We have read it with 
the deepest interest, and we believe that it will be found most help- 
ful by all students of the immortal Tuscan poet.”—Sfectator. 

“Mr. Gardner has given us a fascinating and masterly book. 
To a command of excellent English he adds a thorcugh know- 
ledge of Dante’s Tuscan, and he is equipped with the requisite 


knowledge of medizval thoughts, things, and times.”-—Dazly 
Chronicle. 


Dante’s Lyrical Poems 


By EDMUND G. GARDNER, M.A. 


Author of ‘* Dante’s Ten Heavens.” 


Demy 8vo. 
(Ln preparation.) 


The Chronicle of Villani 


Translated by Edited by 
ROSE E. SELFE Rev... BLM SWICKSTEED 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘ Perhaps no one book is so important to the student of Dante 
as the chronicle of his contemporary Villani.”—A ¢heneum. 


“The book, picturesque and instructive reading as it is, is not 
less interesting and still more valuable for readers of Italy’s 
greatest poct.” —Scolsman. 
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English Reprints 


Edited by Prof. EDWARD ARBER, F\S.A. 


Fellow of King’s College, London; Late English Examiner 


SOY AKR YP 


eee 
SA AREY A SO 


19. 
20. 
21: 


< 


22. 
23. 
24. 


Zhe 
26. 


a7 


28. 
29. 
30. 


at the London University; and also at the Victoria 
University, Manchester; Emeritus Professor of 
English Language and Literature, Mason 
College, Birmingham. 


Bound in green cloth. 


MILTON—Areopagitica. 1644. 1s. net. 

LATIMER—The Ploughers. 1549. Is. net. 

GOSSON—The School of Abuse. 1579. Is. net. 

SIDNEY—An Apology for Poetry. ? 1580. Is. net. 

WEBBE, E.—Travels. 1590. Is. net. 

SELDEN—Table Talk. 1634-54. Is. net. 

ASCHAM—Toxophilus. 1544. Is. net. 

ADDISON—Criticism on “ Paradise Lost.” 1711-12. Is. net. 

LYLY—Euphues. 1579-80. 4s. net. 

VILLIERS—The Rehearsal. 1671. Is. net. 

GASCOIGNE—The Steel Glass, etc.. 1576. Is. net. 

EARLE —Micro-cosmographie. 1628. Is. net. 

LATIMER—7 Sermons before Edward VI. 1549. 15. 6d. net. 

MORE— Utopia. 1516-57. Is. net. 

PUTTENHAM—The Art of English Poesy. 1589. 2s. 6d. net. 

HOWELL—Instructions for Foreign Travel. 1642. Is. net. 

UDALL—Roister Doister. 1533-66. Is. net. 

MONK OF EVESHAM—The Revelation, etc. 1186-1410. 
Is. net. 

JAMES I.—A Counterblast to Tobacco, etc. 1604. Is. net. 

NAUNTON—Fragmenta Regalia. 1653. Is. net. 

WATSON—Poems. 1582-93. 1s. 6d. net. 

HABINGTON--Castara. 1640. Is. net. 

ASCHAM—tThe Schoolmaster. 1570, Is. net. 

TOTTEL’S MISCELLANY — Songs and Sonnets. 1557. 
2s. 6d. net. 

LEVER —Sermons. 1550. Is.. net. 

WEBBE, W.—A Discourse of English Poetry. 1586. Is. net. 

LORD BACON-—A Harmony of the “ Essays.” 1597-1626. 


BSmeec. 
ROY, Etc.—Read me, and be not Wroth! 1528. Is. 6d. net. 


RALEIGH, Etc.—Last Fight of the “ Revenge.” 1591. Is.net. 
GOOGE—Eclogues, Epitaphs, and Sonnets. 1563. 15. net. 
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The English Scholar’s Library 


TO. 


II. 


12. 
iia: 


14. 
15. 


16. 


Edited by Prof EDWARD ARBER 


8vo, cloth gilt. 


WILLIAM CAXTON—Reynard the Fox. Is. 6d. 
net, 

JOHN KNOX—The First Blast of the Trumpet. 
1s, Od, Net: 

CLEMENT ROBINSON and Others—A Handful 
of Pleasant Delights. Is. 6a. net. 


(SIMON FISH)—A Supplication for the Beggars. 
Is. 6d. net. 

(REV. JOHN UDALL)—Diotrephes. — Is. 6a. net. 

(?}—The Return from Parnassus. Is. 6d. net. 

THOMAS DECKER—The Seven Deadly Sins 
of London. Is. 6d. net. 

EDWARD ARBER—An Introductory Sketch to 
the ‘Martin Marprelate’ Controversy. 1588- 
1500) 54s. net, 

(REV. JOHN UDALL)—A Demonstration of 
Discipline. 1s. 6d. net. 

RICHARD STANIHURST—f/ineid I.~-IV,, in 
English: Hexameters. 35. net. 


MARTIN MARPRELATE—The Epistle. -15. 6d. 
net. 

ROBERT GREEN—Menaphon. 1s. 6d. net. | 

GEORGE JOY—An Apology to William Tyn- 
dale: ~18,6d, net: ; 

RICHARD BARNFIELD—Poems. 3s. net. 

BISHOP THOMAS COOPER—An Admonition 
to the People of England. 35. net. 

CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH—Works. 1120 pp. 
Six Facsimile Maps. 2 Vols. 12s. 6d. net. Out 


of print. 
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Bartholomew’s Physical Atlas 


A Series of Maps illustrating the Natural Phenomena 
| of the Earth. 
Prepared under the direction of 
j. G. BART HOLOMEW, ‘F.RS.E., F.R.GS. 


Revised.and edited by 
Geology ; SiR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, D.Sc., LL.D., F-.R.S., ete. 


Oceanography : SiR JOHN Murray, K.C.B., D.Sc., LL.D., 
HE Rewsy etc. 


Orocrarhy > PRor. jas. Gricie,D.C.L., LL.D; F.R.S., ete. 
Meteorology: ALEXANDER BucuHan, LL.D., F.R.S., etc. 
Botany; Pror. BAYLEY BALrFour, D.Sc. 

Loolgay PA, SCLATER, SC. LID. FS. 
Ethnography: Pror. A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. 
Demography: PRor, EvIssE REcLUus. 
peasants: PRror, RALPH COPELAND, F.R.A.S., Astronomer 
Royal for Scotland. 

Magnetism: Pror. C. G. Knott, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 


Dedicated to Her Majesty the Queen, under the patronage of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 


Vol. I. Geology. Vol. V. Zoology. 

» Il. Orography, Hydro- | ,, VI. Ethnography and 
graphy, and Oceano- Demography. 
graphy. » VII. General Cosmo- 

», II. Meteorology. graphy and Terres- 

» IV. Botany. trial Magnetism. 


The Volumes may be purchased singly. Price £2 12s. 6d. 
net per volume. 


Vol. IIL, containing 400 maps, is now ready ; the other 
volumes will follow shortly. 


Detailed prospectus on application. 
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CONSTABLE’S LIBRARY 
OF 


Historical Novels and 


Romances 
Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 


35. 6d. per volume. Cloth. After a design by 
A. A. TURBAYNE. 


LORD LYTTON 
Harold, the Last of the Saxons 


CHARLES MACFARLANE 
The Camp of Refuge 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 
Westward Ho! 


CHARLES MACFARLANE 
Reading Abbey 


‘*Tt is a noble edition simply given away at 3s. 6a.” —The Sun. 

‘A marvel of cheap and excellent book-production.”—Lzterature. 

‘“‘This Series deserves to be a success, and is wonderful value for 
the money.” —Dundee Advertiser. 

‘* Prefaced with an interesting and very serviceable introduction, which 
throws floods of light on the historical period.”—Zducational Times. 

‘Make an admirable history prize.”—Zducational Review. 

“‘May be described as an ddztion de luxe.’—Catholic Times. 


“A good historical novel bears much the same relation to the study 
of history that a pleasure trip does to that of geography.” -- Glasgow 
Herald. 
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THE CENTENARY EDITION OF 
The Stories of Samuel Lover 


A complete uniform Edition of the Stories of Samuel 
Lover. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes 


By J. T. O.DONOGHUE 


Large Crown 8vo, 6s. per Volume. Sold separately 
Or in-sets. 


Order of Volumes :— 
Vol.1. HANDY ANDY. 
Pe RORY OO MORE, 
Poe PREASURE, TROVE OR, HE.WOULD 
BE A GENTLEMAN.” 
nm 4 LEGENDS AND:¢STORIES OF TRELAND. 
(First Series.) 
» 5. LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND. 


(Second Series.) 
yO. “hURTHER STORIES OF IRELAND: 


The last Volume includes Stories which have never 
been previously collected. : 
“ These books of Lover’s seem to us to reach almost an ideal for 
a library edition, so far as type and form are concerned, and are in 
the best traditions of this publishing house.”——Lzverature. 
“ Annotated with care and judgment and beautifully printed.”— 
Pall Malt Gazette. . 


Spenser’s Faerie Queene 
Now complete in Six Volumes. Cloth in box, gs. net. 
Edited by KATE M. WARREN 


Foolscap 8vo, Is. 6¢. net each volume. Also Art Can- 
vas gilt extra, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 
2s. 6d. net per Volume ; complete in case, 15s. net. 


“The text of the present issue, which has been prepared with 
great care, is based on that of the editions of 1590 and 1596. Each 
volume is provided with an admirable glossary, and with notes, 
containing all that is necessary for an understanding of the text. 
The introductions are ably written, and show much critical power.” 
— Spectator, ; 
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CONSTABLE’S REPRINT OF 
The Waverley Novels 


The Favourite Edition of StR WALTER SCOTT 


With all the Original Plates and Vignettes (re-engraved). In 48 vols. 
Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, paper label title, 1s. 6d. net per 
Volume; cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. net per Volume; and 
half leather gilt, 2s. 6c. net per Volume. 

“A delightful reprint. The price is lower than that of many inferior 
editions,” —A¢heneum. 

““The excellence of the print and the convenient size of the volumes 
and the association of this edition with Sir Walter Scott himself, should 
combine with so moderate a price to secure for this reprint a popularity 
as great as that which the original edition long and justly enjoyed. i 

—The Times. 





IN SIX VOLUMES 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson 


Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 


With Frontispieces by ALEX. ANSTED, a reproduction of Sir 
JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ Portrait. Six Volumes. Foolscap 8vo. 
Cloth, paper label, or gilt extra, 2s. net per Volume. Also 
half morocco, 3s.net per Volume. Sold in Sets only. 

‘*¥Far and away the best Boswell, I should say, for the ordinary book- 
lover now on the market.”—//ustvated London News. 
‘*The volumes, which are light, and so well bound that they open 
easily anywhere, are exceedingly plegsant | to handle and read.” 
—St. James's Budget. 





IN TWO VOLUMES 
UNIFORM WITH “BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON” 


Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides 
with Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 


With Notes by ScoTT, CROKER, CHAMBERS, and others. 


In 2 volumes. Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, paper label, or cloth gilt 
gilt top, 2s. net per Volume. 
Also bound in half leather, 3s. net per Voluine. 
The eight Volumes, comprising “ The Life,” and “The Tour,” in 
a box, price 16s. net} or in half leather, £1 4s. net. 

‘‘We have good reason to be thankful for an edition of a very useful 
and attractive kind,”— Zhe Spectator. 
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Ten Shillings a Head per Week 


for Housebooks 
An Indispensable Manual for Housekeepers. 


Menus, Recipes, Hints and Advice for the Single- 
handed Cook. 


By MRS. -CeoS. PEE L 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“In these pages bills of fare for one week, according to the season 
of the year, have been carefully arranged for a household of six or 
eight persons. After a perusal of these menus, some housekeepers may 
imagine that it would be impossible to provide such a variety of food 
at so small a cost. The author, however, shows that with proper care 
and economy it can be accomplished. The work is specially suitable 
to those who have carefully to consider the question of ways and 
means.” —The Morning Post. 

‘*Should prove avery good guide to young housekeepers beginning 
their business. It is an economical little work, and certainly shows how 
to get the most out of the sum allowed.” —Sfectator. 

**A most valuable manual, which will rescue many a young house- 
keeper from despair.”— The Queer. 


The New Home 
By Mis’ C. -S. PEET 
With many Illustrations by Agnes Walker. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“Those who feel unable to cope with the subject of ‘the house 
beautiful’ without advice, should seek guidance from Mrs. C. S. Peel, 
who, in her new book—‘ The New Home ’—offers some delightful and 
practical suggestions upon this interesting topic. Her words appeal to 
a very wide class, and will bring relief to many a home where a real 
desire for pretty rooms exists. Its many chapters, written by an 
acknowledged authority, cannot fail to be useful.”— Woman. 

“© A useful book, treating of the arrangement, decoration, and furnishing 
of a house of medium size, to be maintained bya moderate income. It 
contains many useful hints; and by means of illustrations gives good 
ideas of how best to arrange a house and to provide useful accessories.” 


—The Weekly Sun 
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The Romance of our Ancient Churches 


By SARAH WILSON 
With nearly 200 Illustrations by ALEXANDER ANSTED. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ A very interesting book, carefully put together from the best authorities, 
and excellently illustrated. The successive styles of architecture, the chief 
features of the church, and the peculiarities found in individual buildings— 
these and other things, more varied and numerous than we can describe here, 
are dealt with, . . . May be confidently recommended.”—Spectator. 


London City Churches 


By A. E. DANIELL | 
With numerous Illustrations by LEoNARD MarTIN, and a Map. 
Imperial 16mo, 6s. Second Edition, with a Map. 


“ The illustrations to this book are good, and it deserves to be widely 
read.” —Morning Post. 


“‘The author of this book knows the City churches one and all, and ; 
has studied their monuments and archives with the patient reverence of the 
true antiquarian, and, armed with the pen instead of the chisel, he has 
done his best to give permanent record to their claims on the nation as 
well as on the man in the street.” —Leeds Mercury. 


Uniform with the above. 


London Riverside Churches 


By A. E. DANIELL 
Illustrated by ALEXANDER ANSTED. Imperial 16mo, 65. 


Leaves from the Golden Legend 
Chosen by H. D. MADGE, LL.M. 
With numerous Illustrations by H. M. Warts. 
Post 8vo, half linen, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


** One of the prettiest of current publications is ‘ Leaves from the Golden 
Legend,’ a small volume which is a miracle of good taste in the matters 
of type, paper, illustrations and binding.” —Glole, 





Human Immortality 
By WILLIAM JAMES 


Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 
Fourth Edition. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


‘*Professot James is well known as one of the most suggestive and 
original writers, and as certainly the most brilliant psychologist living: 
Whatever, therefore, he has to say on this subject is worth listening to 4 
for he thinks freely, and he knows all that the scientist knows, and more 
too.” — Spectator. 
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FOUR INSTRUCTIVE AND BEAUTIFUL HIS- 
TORICAL BOOKS 


The King’s Story Book 


Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME 
Illustrated by Harrison MILLER, 

Being Historical Stories collected out of English Romantic 
Literature in illustration of the Reigns of English Monarchs 
from the Conquest to King William IV. 

Bound in red cloth, Gilt. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘We give honourable mention to ‘The King’s Story Book,’ It is a book 
of stories collected out of English romantic literature, This is a book that 
will thrill more than any modern effort of the imagination; a more striking 
collection of stories of daring and valour was never got between two book 
covers.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Queen’s Story Book 


Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME 
IlJustrated by W. H. Ropinson. 
Bound in blue cloth gilt. Crown 8vo,. 6s. 


“Mr. G., Laurence Gomme has edited as a supplement to ‘The King’s 
Story Book’ of last year another excellent budget of stories. The stories are 
as good as the arrangement is ingenious, and the arrangement is a pageant of 
historic romance which it would be difficult to equal except in Mr. Gomme’s 
own previous volume," —/all Mall Gazette. ¢ 


The Prince’s Story Book 


Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME 
Illustrated by H. S. Banks. 


Bound in green cloth gilt. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘The book is an ideal prize book for young people, as it is calculated to 
encourage in them a love of their country’s history.” —Dazly Chronicle. 

“Now follows ‘The Prince’s Story Book,’ in which are stories every whit as 
good as those in the other two volumes... . .  ‘ The Prince’s Story Book ’ 
is the story book of the year.” — Weekly Sun. 

‘« A splendid collection.’—Review of Reviews. 

“There is more genuine enjoyment to be got out of this collection of 
Mr, Gomme’s than can be found in a score of modern so-called historical 
romances.” —BLlack and White. 


The Princess’s Story Book 


Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME 
Illustrated by HELEN STRATTON. 
Cloth gilt extra. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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Plantation Pageants 
By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS (Uncle Remus) 


Fully Illustrated by E. Boyp SMITH. 6s. 
** A capital book,” —~ Zhe Guardian. 


Sister Jane 
By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS (Uncle Remus) 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘Of all Mr, Harris’s recent stories ‘ Sister Jane’ is the best.” —Academy. 


Singing- Time 
A Child’s Song Book. Music by ARTHUR SOMERVELL 
Drawings by L. LESLIE BROOKE. Crown 4to, 5s. 


“ A charming new volume of children’s songs.” — Westminster Budget, 


Beyond the Border 


By WALTER DOUGLAS CAMPBELL. With 167 Illustra- 
tions by HELEN Stratron. Fourth Edition. Cloth 
gilt. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“© A volume of clever and original fairy tales profusely illustrated with 
clever and original drawings.” —Lzterature. 





Two Scapegraces 


A SCHOOLBOY STORY. 


By WALTER C. RHOADES. _ Illustrated by W. BuckLry 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


A Houseful of Rebels 


A Book FOR GIRLS, 


By WALTER C. RHOADES. Illustrated by Parren WILson 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


The Hollins a0 nce 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. _ Illustrated by 
J. M. Conp£. Bound in coloured boards, 35. 6d. 
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The Discharge 6f mlebtricity 
Through Gases 


By PROFESSOR J. J. THOMSON, F.R.S. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
*“ An epitome of all that has been done in investigation of the effect 
of electricity on gases . . . it carries with it a charm which many 
scientific books lack.”— Zhe Leigineer. 





Electricity in Townand Country Houses 


By PERCY E. SCRUTTON 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


** A volume well worth reading, and if any one is not sure how to 
light his house, he will certainly, after perusing it, decide in favour of 
electricity.” — Zhe Enginecr. 


The Internal Wiring of Buildings 


By H. M. LEAF, A'M., Inst.C.E., M.I.M.E. 
With many Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


“This is a book which every hardwareman should put in the hands 
of his foreman in the Electrical Department.” —7Z%e Hardwareman. 


Laboratory Note Book 


For Chemical Students. By VIVIAN B. LEWES 
(Professor of Chemistry, Royal Naval College) 


and J. S. S. BRAME 


(Demonstrator in Chemistry, Royal Naval College ; and Assistant Examiner in 
Chemistry, Science and Art Department. ) 


Interleaved throughout with Writing Paper. 4s. 





Acetylene 


A Handbook for the Student and the Manufacturer 
By VIVIAN B..LEWES, F.I.C. 


(Professor of Chemistry, R. N. College, Greenwich.) 
About 1000 Pages and 228 Hlustpations, Price 325. net. 


Motor Vehicles and Motors 


Their Design, Construction, and Working by Steam, Oil, 
and Electricity 
By W. WORBY BEAUMONT 
M, Inst. C.E., M. Inst. M.E. and M. Inst. EVE, 
With several Hundred Illustrations and Working Drawings, and about 
600 pages. 425. net. 
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Over 230,000 copies sold. 


By Order of the Company 


By MARY JOHNSTON 
Sixth English Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


**Miss Mary Johnston’s former novel prepared the reader to welcome 
her name on a title page, and ‘ By Order of the Company ’ will not dis- 
appoint such expectations, for it is quite as good reading as ‘The Old 
Dominion.’ The picture of the very earliest days of Virginia is excellently 
painted, and the personages of the story are sympathetic and interesting.” 

— Spectator. 

“If ‘The Old Dominion’ had not previously attracted attention, her 

new story must have assured her reputation.” —Jfanchester Guardian. 


‘* So exact in historical colour, so rich in glowing imagination and stir- 
ring adventure, so full of pictorial charm and poetic description, so charged 
with emotion and tender melancholy was ‘The Old Dominion,’ that it was 
with lively anticipations that I turned to ‘ By Order of the Company,’ and 
I find no justification for disappointmént.”— Zhe Echo. — 

‘*This admirable story is in every respect equal to the author’s earlier 
work, ‘The Old Dominion.’ . . . We are sure every reader of her 
new book will pronounce it a brilliant success.”-—The British Weekly. 

“*« By Order of the Company’ has more than fulfilled the promise of 
‘The Old Dominion’ . . . a tale of ingenious, exciting adventure, at 
once catching the attention, and holding it from first to last.” —7he Globe. 


‘Will hold the reader enthralled from first to last.” 
—Publishers’ Circular. 
‘“‘ There is not a dull page in the book.” —7he Sphere. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


The Old Dominion 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘We have had of late an abundance of romance, but not better than 
this. The heroine is adorable. The whole book is a masterpiece of 
romance.” —Brztish Weekly. 


‘*Tt is an exciting narrative of a perilous adventure, and of a hate that 
was converted into love as strong as death. The characters are drawn 


with a strong hand, and the interest is sustained to the end.”— Punch. 
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Fate the Fiddler 


By HERBERT C. MACILWAINE 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘* Places beyond question the right of Mr. MacIlwaine to be considered 
the successor of Henry Kingsley as the novelist of Australia. It does not 
require a knowledge of the country or a particularly enthusiastic Imperial- 
ism to interest one in ‘ Fate the Fiddler.’ Whatever scene the author had 
chosen for his tale would have been illumined by his power of seizing 
the essential things in nature and in character.” —Speaker. 


** We have certainly never met with anything on Australian life that can 
be classed with ‘ Fate the Fiddler.’ ”-—A/anchester Guardian. 


“Every page is enriched with delightful descriptions of Australian 
scenery.” —Daily Telegraph. 


‘““Tt proclaims its author as a serious and promising literary artist who 
must be reckoned with, whose work must be watched book by book as it 
appears, whose achievement is already notable.” —Acadenzy, 


‘*In the rush and tumult of modern cities it is good and wholesome to 
read of a life passed among far-off stately things.” —Dazly News. 


“« Strikes a true and sonorous note grateful to the ear amid the insipid 
tinkle of average fiction.”--—Dazly Chronicle. 


By wit oom AUTHOR 


Dinkinbar 


Second Edition. Crown $8vo, 6s. 


“ There is good food for thought as well as a right good story in Mr. 
29) 


MaclIlwaine’s record of ‘ Dinkinbar.’”—Daily Chronicée. 


“Tn ‘Dinkinbar’ he has written the best story of Australian bush life 
we ever came across,” —Standard. 
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WORKS; B¥ PAUL LEICESTER FORD 


Over 200,000 copies sold. 


Janice Meredith 


A Story of the American Revolution 
Crown 8vyo, 6s. 


“ Mr. Ford, who is already a distinguished American writer, is 
greatly to be congratulated on a very delightful novel, which, no 
less from its historical than for its literary merit, will considerably 
add to his reputation."— The Daly News. 


“The story is an excellent and carefully executed romance of 
love and war.”— Spectator. 


“ Janice and her girl friends are delightful.” —Lz¢erature. 


“Mr. Ford has the right feeling for romance ; he knows how to 
bring his reader into the thick of the excitement and give him the 
right thrill of personal participation in the struggle, and he keeps 
his grip on the reader’s attention through a long and interesting 
book.”—-The Speaker. ; 


“The novel will add to the reputation of the author of ‘The 
Honourable Peter Stirling’ and of ‘ The Story of an Untold Love,’ 
and will give him a prominent position among contemporary 
writers.”—A theneum. 


The Story of an Untold Love 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“You must by all means read ‘The Story of an Untold Love.’” 
—Truth. 


“The book may be commended to readers of all classes and 
tastes.”"—A ¢theneum, 


Tattle Tales of Cupid 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ There is not one of them that is not dainty and entertaining,” 
—Daily Mail. 


“A very attractive and highly entertaining book by the clever 
author of ‘The Story of an Untold Love.’ ”—Odserver. 
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The Taming of the Jungle 


Bye Caw. DOVE 
The Cover specially designed by J. T. NETTLESHIP, 
aS. Od. 


““The Taming of the Jungle’ is one of the most striking 
books of Indian life that we have seen since Mr. Kipling 
produced his ‘Plain Tales from the Hills,’ and it does not 
suffer by comparison with the work that made Mr. Kipling 
famous. Indeed, if Dr. Doyle had been first in the field, 
we venture to think that Mr. Kipling’s work would have 
been adjudged less good than this later effort.”— Literature. 


“One needs no previous knowledge of this folk of the 
Terai, away there under the Himalayas, to appreciate the 
insight and observation which characterise every stroke of the 
charming sketches. It would be altogether unfair te say that 
the author owes his inspiration to Mr. Kipling. He speaks 
from long and close experience ; and, what is better still, his 
note is his own. . . . In a brilliant illustration by Mr. 
Nettleship, full of fire and movement, the beasts of the jungle 
are seen careering across the back of the book. ‘The covers, 
in fact, have been drawn as well as any huntsman could do 
it.’—Punch. 

“JT am impelled to say a word in warm praise of the 
extremely pleasant little book of Indian stories, without caring 
a fig for the purely academic question as to whether they 
would have been put forth exactly as they stand had Mr. 
Kipling never lived. Dr. Doyle knows the folk of the 
Terai intimately ; he has the power of spinning a good story 
out of the good stuff with which his memory is stored.”—. 
4d. P;O’Connor in J7-A.: P. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


The Shadow of Quong Lung 


Crown 8vo. as... Od; 
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WORKS BY FIONA MACLEOD 


The Dominion of Dreams 


Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘For the gifts of Miss Fiona Macleod it is impossible to use the common 
words of gratitude. To people who live in a paved city, or a half-paved suburb, 
dimly conscious of sky, and aware of the voice of the wind only when a gale 
singsin the telegraph wires, her writings are as the water of life. We know 
not, neither do we care, whether Fiona Macleod be man, woman, or spirit, 
though we suppose her treasure is hidden in an earthen vessel. Enough for us 
that she hears, as only poets hear, the old authentic voices of the world.”— 
Daily Chronicle. : 

‘Of the extreme beauty and subtlety of Miss Fiona Macleod’s writing there 
is no need now to speak. She has caught the habit of the true Gael, who sees 
an idea in a picture, and expresses a thought in a metaphor.’ —Literature. 

‘Most of them perfect specimens of the conte fantastique, told with the skill 
of Hoffmann, and with the higher qualities to which he can lay no claim.” — 
Saturday Review. 

‘« Shows her faculty in several eminently characteristic examples. It should 


be enjoyed alike by those to whom her work is familiar and by those to whom 
it is new.” — Scotsman. 


Srcen ake 
A Story of the Western Islands. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘‘There are few in whose hands the pure threads have been so skilfully and 
delicately woven as they have in Fiona Macleod’s.’—Pall Mall Gasette. 


The Laughter of Peterkin 


A Re-telling of Old Stories of the Celtic Wonder-world. 
Illustrated by SUNDERLAND ROLLINSON, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘«The writing is full of beauty and passion.” —St#. James's Gazette. 


‘“To no more skilful hands than those of Fiona Macleod could the re-telling 
of these old tales of the Celtic Wonderworld have been confided,’—JAZoraéin 
Post, 
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Dracula 


By BRAM STOKER 
SrxtH EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Tn seeking a parallel to this weird, powerful and horrible story, 
our minds revert to such tales as ‘The Mysteries of Adolpho,’ 
‘Frankenstein,’ ‘Wuthering Heights,’ ‘The Fall of the House of 
Usher,’ and ‘Marjery of Quelhex.’ But ‘Dracula’ is even more 
ts In its gloomy fascination than any one of these.”—Dazly 

atl, 


“Tt is horrid and creepy to the last degree. It is also excellent, 
and one of the best things in the supernatural line that we have 
been lucky enough to hit upon.”—Padl Mall Gazette. 


The Catacombs of Paris 


By E. BERTHET 
Translated into English by Maup HELMORE 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A thrilling story of life in Paris during the eighteenth century. 


The Quest of Mr. East 


By JOHN SOANE 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“An original and well thought out novel.” —Academy. 
“Well worthy of careful study.”—Scotsman. 
“Tt is clever and thoughtful.,— Pall Mall Gazette 


Sunningwell 


By F. WARRE CORNISH 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“No more agreeable picture of a clergyman has been drawn 
since ‘The Vicar of Wakefield.’ No more sympathetic or humorous 
treatment of a provincial society has been published since ‘ Cran- 
ford’ It is only the form of these two books which suggest 
comparison, for ‘Sunningwell’ stands by itself and owes nothing 
to any one model.”—Sfeaker. 
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Mafeking 


A Diary of the Siege 


By MAJOR F. D. BAILLIE 
(Late 4th Hussars). 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The volume contains many illustrations, a plan 
of Mafeking and its defences, a copy of the siege 
edition of the Mafeking Mail, and reproductions of 
1os.and 41 siege notes. The author had exceptional 
opportunities of seeing and engaging in the active 
defence of the town, and his account, jotted down 
day by day, is most vivid -and valuable, and a worthy 
record of the defence so successfully conducted by 
the mixed forces under the command of 


MAJOR-GENERAL R. S. S. BADEN-POWELL. 


“A very entertaining account of that prolonged and _pictur- 
esque incident.”—Dazly News. 

“Tt is fascinating reading now, and in the future it will be a 
mine of wealth to the historian.”—Dazly Mati. 

“An excellent record of that gallant stand against terrible 
odds.”—Dazly Chronicle. 

“We hope his diary will be as widely read as by reason 
of its modesty, humour, and manly spirit it merits.”—Szar. 

“Gives as vivid an idea of the realities of war as any that we 
have seen for some time.”— Spectator. 

“A vivid and straightforward account of the episode.” 

—Manchester Guardian. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND Co., Lp. 


WESTMINSTER 
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BX Wilson, James Maurice, 1836-1901. 


5133 Truths new and old : sermons preached in tr 
W549 parish church of Rochdale / by James M. Wilsc 
TT -- London : Constable, 1900. 


mid. Step. § cicm. 


40 sermons. 
1. Church of England--Sermons. I. Title. 
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